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THE PROUDEST CHAPTER IN HIS LIFE. 



I. WHAT MR. BLAINE'S " BEST MEN " SAY : HE BACKS THEM. 

Seveiial of Mr. Blaine's friends have declared what manner 
of administration they expect his to be. Some of these 
expressions were made in Mr. Blaine's presence ; and all 
on occasions and by persons who give them weight. 

Mr. Rand, of Nevada, who took part in the nomination 
of Mr. Blaine, speaking of him at Portland, Maine, said : — 

'* He represented the American idea. The people of this 
country wanted a man for President who would make this coun- 
try respected abroad." 

Hon. John Sherman, distinguished by long service in the 
Senate, and still more distinguished as Secretary of the 
Treasury, said, at Washington : — 

'* It is said that Blaine is bold and aggressive : that he will 
obstruct the business interests of the country. I would like to 
try such a President, He might shake off some of the cobwebs 
of diplomacy, and invite the attention of mankind to the exist- 
ence of this country." 

General Logan, also of the United States Senate, and 
now candidate for Vice-President, on the same ticket with 
Mr. Blaine, said, at Bangor, speaking of him as the candi- 
date of the Republican party : — 

** They felt that it would be prudent to take for a candidate 
a man who understands and appreciates our /oreign relations." 

And at Ellsworth, in the same State of Maine : — 

** The people of this country" ** want a man " "who can and 
will, in proper manner, establish relations with our sister 
republics of Mexico and South America." 

That now venerable statesman, Hannibal Hamlin, the first 
Republican Vice-President, and of earlier senatorial service 
than even Mr. Sherman, is reported as saying, at Houlton, 
that " Blaine was a great statesman, who would introduce a 
brilliant foreign policy." 
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Besides these declarations, made in the State where is 
Mr. Blaine's home^ our own member of Congress, Mr. Rice, 
who so creditably represents the Worcester district, is 
reported as saying, in Boston, as follows : — 

** Are we in favor of the monarchies of Europe controlling the 
commerce on this American continent? He thought not; and 
now that we are through with our own little troubles it is time 
to take our place among the nations of the earth, branch out in 
a new departure, and assert our principles and have them 
respected and made effectual. To that policy the Republican 
party has pledged itself in the nomination of James G. 
• Blaine.*' 

All these expressions, you will note, refer to Mr. Blaine in 
connection with the administration of our foreign affairs, and 
my friend, Mr. Rice, serving on the committee on foreign 
affairs in Congress, his words have especial weight. But all 
these expressions are significant ; they come from Mr. Blaine's 
political next friends — from his partisan nearest of kin. 

And Mr. Blaine himself has encouraged their hopes of 
his special success in handling our foreign relations. When 
he had, as he undoubtedly did have, his choice of places in 
which he would serve the administration of President Gar- 
field, he took the office of Secretary of State, as that in 
which he could render valuable service to his country and 
win honorable distinction for himself. 

And although his term of service was short, it included 
matter of great importance. A war, not quite closed, had 
been going on between some of our sister republics of South 
America, between Chili on the one side and Peru and 
Bolivia on the other; and in relation to this matter Mr. 
Blaine's action was certainly conspicuous. It has com- 
manded, and it deserves, attention, for this reason, be- 
sides others : Mr. Blaine himself has passed his judg- 
ment upon it ; he has reflected upon it and found it entirely 
to his satisfaction. It seems to him good, very good. 

Within a few months after he retired from the State 
Department he was examined as a witness before a com- 
/ mittee of the House of Representatives; and when the 

questions of the committee were exhausted, and Mr. Blaine 
was allowed to speak as he would, he closed his testimony 
with these words : -r- 
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** If there is any chapter in my life (associated with a great 
man that is gone) of which I am proud, and of the complete 
and absolute vindication of which I feel sure, it is that in con- 
nection with the policy laid down by the administration of 
President Garfield with respect to the South American States." 

Here he holds up this piece of his public administration 
to public admiration. He challenges the criticism of all 
comers ; he invites our special attention. Let us accept 
his invitation, and consider his action. 

n. THE SITUATION, AS MR. EVARTS MADE AND LEFT IT. 

The war between these South American states was swift 
in its course. On February 12, 1879, the Chilian minister to 
Bolivia was instructed to demand his passports : and in 
eight days thereafter the whole territory which had been in 
dispute between Bolivia and Chili was held by Chilian 
troops. It was April 5 that war was declared against Peru : 
and before the middle of October the Peruvian navy was 
disabled, and Chili was undisputed master of the sea. 
Before the year ended the constitutional President of Peru 
was overthrown and a dictator ruled in his stead: Peru's 
calamities in the war causing this revolution. Under this 
new regime Peru began to show some signs of life and to 
put forth more vigorous efforts for national defence. Before 
the next midwinter, that is, in June, 1880, however, the 
Chilians had large possessions in Peru ; they held the depart- 
ment of Tarapacd, part of that of Moquegna, and had 
taken the city of Arica. 

Our minister to Peru, Judge Christiancy, was now of 
opinion that " the end cometh,'* or ought to come soon. 
He ventured to suggest to the supreme chief of that 
country that Peru should consent to receive propositions of 
peace, if Chili should see fit to make any such. Into this 
effort to bring the war to a close Minister Christiancy 
entered very actively, this object having the approval of our 
own government at that time, that is, the administration of 
President Hayes, with Mr. Evarts as Secretary of State. 
Mr. Christiancy visited the capital of Chili and had inter- 
views with that government in this matter. At length, with 
the approval of our government, a conference was brought 
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about between the belligerents. In October, 1880, the rep- 
resentatives, respectively of Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, met on 
board the United States Steamer Lackawanna, the ministers 
of the United States to those countries with them, for a 
conference in the interests of peace. This was in the 
Bay of Arica, and is known as the Conference of Arica. 
Our minister to Chili, Mr. Osbom, acted as chairman, by 
seniority. 

The plenipotentiaries of Chili, at the first meeting, 
presented their propositions or basis of peace ; and its first 
condition was that Peru should cede to Chili the department 
of TarapacA. This cession Pern refused absolutely ; and 
upon this demand and refusal the conference came to 
nothing ; leaving the difficulties which lay beyond this first 
proposition out of our present consideration. 

The war was resumed ; and now it was a war with this for 
one of its causes, publicly avowed and recognized as one of 
its causes : namely, Chili demanded, and Peru fefused, 
cession of the department of Tarapaca. 

War was resumed. The Chilian plenipotentiaries fell 
back, and the Chilian armies once more moved forwards. 
Their summer, the opening season of their year, was coming 
on; and in January, 1881, not long after midsummer, the 
Chilian forces smote the Peruvian army in front of the city 
of Lima, so that it fled before their face — completely dis- 
banded ; and then they entered and took possession of the 
capital of Peru. And the precise situation of affairs in this 
country at this time, and from this time forwards, is set forth 
in a dispatch from our minister at Lima, under a little later 
date, that of August 10, 188 1. He thus wrote : — 

** The military situation is perfectly simple. Peru is effectually 
conquered. She has no longer any army or navy; she has no 
soldiers, no ships-of-war, no fortresses, no guns in position or 
in the field, no munitions of war, no means of buying any, no 
revenue, no treasury. 

'* War, as such, is finished so far as she is concerned, and has 
been for six months. 

**The Chilians have captured or destroyed her navy; have 
occupied and still hold her entire sea-coast, her capital city, and 
her custom-houses. They have occupied in force the territory of 
Tarapaca, with its nitrate beds ; and they hold the guano deposits, 
and all the accessible and fertile valleys debouching on the sea. 
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They collect the duties at all the ports. They sell the nitrates 
and'guanos." 

** In the interior there is some show of resistance, but infinitely 
more show than substance." 

Lima fell as the administration in our country of Mr. 
Hayes was drawing to its close. Mr. Evarts's note to Mr. 
Osborn, upon receiving information of the occupation of 
Lima by the Chilians, was the last which he sent to Chili. 
He wrote : — 

''It is naturally to be inferred that the time has come when 
the Peruvian government would not refuse to treat upon any 
supportable basis. 

** I have, to-day, instructed Mr. Christiancy to press upon the 
government of Peru, and upon such Chilian authorities as he 
may have access to, the earnest desire of this government to 
bring about a peace without delay and upon reasonable and 
honorable terms, compatible with the true welfare of all the 
belligerents so as to be lasting. Your own urgent efforts will 
be exerted in the same direction." 

He used those words well knowing that, during its latter 
stage, the war had been carried on by Chili because Peru 
had refused a cession of territory ; that the capital of Peru 
had been captured by the ChiUans in order to compel such 
cession; that such cession was a condition without which 
Chili would not make peace. Yet he makes no protest 
against this demand. He does not even suggest that Chili 
should moderate it. On the other hand, he now expects an 
altered tone on the part of Peru. The time has come, in 
his opinion, when she will make peace upon any supportable 
basis. 

This is the aspect in which Mr. Evarts left this aflfeiir. 
This is the situation upon which Mr. Blaine entered. If 
there was, then, any one fact in the relations of this diplo- 
macy between Chili on the one side and Peru and Bolivia 
on the other side, well known to the State Department of 
the United States, it was that Chili demanded a cession of 
territory from each of her adversaries. The State Depart- 
ment had intimation of this early in the war, very early. 

That Chili had definite intentions in this direction in the 
contingency which actually occurred, our minister to Chili, 
Mr. Osborn, and our ministers to Peru, Mr. Gibbs and Mr. 
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Christiancy, agreed in representing to our State Department. 
If these representations are to be considered as merely inti- 
mations of personal opinion on the part of our ministers, 
still they would serve to put our government upon the effort 
to obtain more authoritative information. • They would also 
tend to make our government ready to act promptly and 
advisedly upon such authoritative information when it should 
come : and it was coming. The intent of Chili was to be 
made known to our government in a formal and explicit 
manner. 

I have dready spoken of the conference at Arica, and as 
brought about with the approval of out government, and by 
the efforts of our minister to Peru, Mr. Christiancy. Our 
minister to Chili, Mr. Osbom, also was active to this end. 
In fact, the effort seems to have originated with him. Upon 
this subject he wrote two letters to Mr. Christiancy, copies 
of which he forwarded to the State Department ; and in 
each of these letters he mentions as a condition of peace, 
to be insisted upon by Chili in the proposed negotiation, the 
surrender of Tarapacd. In the second of these letters, he 
says : — 

" President Pierola" (that is, the Dictator President of Peru) 
'* should be fully advised of the conditions which Chili will 
impose. She will insist upon retaining the province of 
Tarapaca." 

In the interview which our minister to Peru had with the 
President of Chili in promotion of this conference, the 
President of Chili declared that Chili's demand of the terri- 
tories of Peru and Bolivia south of the river Camerones was 
absolute and final ; and Mr. Christiancy answered that he 
was persuaded that Peru would consent to the cession 
demanded of her. Nor was Mr. Christiancy alone in this 
opinion : the other diplomats at Lima entertained it. 

At the Arica conference, as before stated, Chili presented 
her demands in writing. This, in the presence of the 
ministers of the United States to Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, 
respectively. The protocols of that conference were com- 
municated to other governments, and also a Chilian circular 
setting forth her action and the reasons therefor ; and these 
documents, of course, in this, as well as through the reports 
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of our ministers, reached the State Department of the 
United States. 

It is true that, at this conference, Chili presented other 
conditions besides that of the cession of all territory south 
of the river Gamerones. But the other belligerents made 
absolute refusal of this first condition ; and Mr. Christiancy, 
after the conference was over, was of opinion that compli- 
ance with this first condition would then have been accepted 
by Chili in full satisfaction of all her demands. 

Here, then, was this intent of Chili announced to the rest 
of the world of civilized nations ; made known as fairly, as 
fully — yes, as formally — as was the intention of the United 
States to abolish slavery made known on and after January 
I, 1863. And none of these nations lifted up its voice 
against it. If any manifestation of opinion at all thereon 
was made by nations other than ours, it was in the direction 
of assent. In March, 1880, long before the triumph of 
Chili was as complete as it afterwards became, Mr. Evarts 
deemed it not improbable that the European powers might 
" use effective argument to bring about a practical surrender 
on the part of Peru and Bolivia." In the following winter, 
as winter comes there, Mr. Osbom found European repre- 
sentatives at Santiago and Lima considering" how peace 
could be effected by the surrender of Tarapacd. The rest 
of the world, then, gave consent that in this matter Chili 
should execute her will. 

And to the United States, especially, this will had been 
made known. And the United States had not said "nay " 
to Chili. Not a word of protest, or of reproof, or of remon- 
strance, or even of advice against demanding this cession of 
territory, appears to have reached Chili from any of the 
ministers of the United States at the conference of Arica, 
or elsewhere, at any time during the progress of this affair. 
Nor from the Secretary of State of the United States so long 
as Mr. Evarts was such secretary. 

In fine, Chili moved upon Peru, in the later stage of this 
war, with the consent of the civilized world th^t, in case of 
success, she might take the department of Tarapaca ; and 
with the consent especially of the United States. 
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in. WHAT ACnON MR. BLAINE TOOK. 

It was left for Mr. Blaine to change the tone of the United 
States toward Chili. He entered upon his duties, as Secre- 
tary of State, under President Garfield, March 5, 1881. 
Soon after new ministers were appointed to both Peru and 
Chili. General Hurlbut, of Illinois, took the place of 
Judge Christiancy at Lima, and General Kiipatrick, of New 
Jersey, replaced. Mr. Osbom at Santiago. The instructions 
to both bear date of June 15, 1881. Eight days before, 
Mr. Blaine received a dispatch from Mr. Osbom containing 
this sentence : — 

** This government will unquestionably insist upon th'e relin- 
quishment by Peru of the province of Tarapaca; and unless 
the Peruvian authorities shall be found ready to concede this, 
the attempt to make peace will fail." 

, In his instructions to Minister Kiipatrick Mr. Blaine finds 
occasion, at the outset, to refer to the conference at Arica ; 
and his third sentence opens as follows : — 

" It is evident from the protocols of that conference that Chili 
was prepared to dictate, not to discuss, terms of peace.' 



>» 



This, plainly, is the language of reproof. Here is cen- 
sure of the course of Chili ; of her conduct, taken when 
Mr. Blaine was not the mouthpiece of the United States ; 
conduct which had been fully communicated to the United 
States, and had raised no complaint. 

Further on the instructions read as follows .: — 

" It may very well be that at the termination of such a contest 
the changed condition and relation of all the parties to it may 
make readjustment of boundaries or territorial changes wise as 
well as necessary; but this, where the war is not one of con- 
quest, should be the result of negotiation and not the absolute 
preliminary condition on which alone the victor consents to 
negotiate. 

*' While the United States government does not pretend to 
express an opinion whether or not such an annexation of terri- 
tory is a necessary consequence of this war, it believes that it 
would be more honorable to the Chilian government, more 
conducive to the security of a permanent peace, and more in 
consonance with those principles which are professed by all the 
republics of America, that such territorial changes «hould be 
avoided as far as possible ; that they should never be the result 
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of mere force, but, if necessarj, should be dedded and tempered 
by full and equal discussion between all the powers whose 
people and whose national interests are involved." 

In concluding, this dispatch authorizes its reading to 
the Chilian minister of foreign afTairs, at the discretion of 
Minister Kilpatrick. 

Here, you see, was more language of reproof; for what- 
ever there was of fact to call forth this language was to be 
found in the intention of the Chilian government, pro- 
claimed to the whole world some months before, and espec- 
ially made known to the United States ; the United States 
present as a witness when that intention was declared. 
Chili is to be told that her course, actually and publicly 
taken in the presence, and with the assent, of the United 
States, '' is calculated to throw suspicions on the professions 
with which war was originally declared." Our minister is 
to instruct her that she ought not to have made readjustment 
of boundaries " the absolute preliminary condition on which 
alone" she would consent to negotiate, when this was the 
fact : The United States had approached Chili in the full 
progress of her victorious operations, and requested Chili 
to pause for negotiations; and to this request Chili had 
answered, " We will not pause, save upon the condition of 
a readjustment of boundaries"; and our government had 
still pressed Chili to pause upon that condition. 

Chili was to be instructed that another course would be 
more honorable to her government, more conducive to the 
security of a permanent peace, and more in consonance 
with those principles which are professed by all the repub- 
lics of America, than that course which Chili, by her pleni- 
potentiaries, in ' the presence of the United States, by 
the invitation of the United States, had declared she would 
take. She had made this declaration within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, whither our government had 
invited Chili to come, knowing that such declaration would 
be made. 

Thereafter, in execution of this declaration, Chili had 
gone forward in the further prosecution of the war, the 
United States raising no voice against this course. With the 
assent of the United States, Chili had carried on war. 
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through these later months: had expended treasure and 
blood, that she might have a readjustment of boundaries, 
as essential to permanent peace : was now by her warlike 
efforts in possession of the capital of her foe : and at this 
juncture the United States would step in, and advise her she 
could not honorably take the understood result of her 
efforts. 

Advice like this of Mr. Blaine's to Chili under the 
existing circumstances was as much cause of offence, as to 
the United States, upon the close of our late Civil War, it 
would have been cause of offence had some government of 
Europe advised our government that peace with the South 
should be made without abolisiliog slavery; the United 
States having, in the course of the war, by its President, 
proclaimed that slavery should be abolished as the result of 
successful war by the United States. 

As before said, the instructions to our minister to Peru, 
General Hurlbut, bore the same date as those to General 
Kilpatrick. They contained as follows : — 

" As the Chilian government has distinctly repudiated the 
idea that this was a war of conquest, the government of Peru 
may fairly claim the opportunity to make propositions of 
indemnity and guaranty before submitting to a cession of terri- 
tory. As far as the influence of the United States will go in 
Chili, it will be exerted to induce the Chilian government to 
consent that the question of the cession of territory should be 
the subject of negotiation, and not the condition precedent 
upon which alone negotiation shall commence." 

Here was a definite promise made to Peru, that the 
United States would endeavor to induce Chili to recede 
from the position which she had taken in October, 1880, and 
which in the meantime she had supported by successful 
war. 

In a subsequent paragraph, Mr. Hurlbut is instructed : — 

*' If, upon full knowledge of the condition of Peru, you can 
inform this government that Peru can devise and carry into 
practical effect a plan by which all the reasonable conditions of 
Chili can be met without sacrificiflg the integrity of Peruvian 
territory, the government of the United States would be willing 
to offer its good offices toward the execution of such a project." 

Clearly, the government of the United States was to 
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determine what were the reasonable conditions of Chili; 
and this was a jurisdiction then for the first time assumed 
by our government. 

Accompanying this dispatch was inclosed, " as a strictly 
confidential communication," " a copy of instructions sent 
this day to the United States minister at Santiago." This, 
in order that the minister to Peru might "be advised of 
the position which this government assumes toward all the 
parties to this deplorable conflict.*' That is to say : a copy 
of the instructions to our minister to Chili was sent to our 
minister to Peru. The instructions to General Kilpatrick 
were made known to General Hurlbut. But the instructions 
to General Hurlbut were not made known to General Kil- 
patrick, 

These instructions proved diflGicult of execution ; as 
difficult to the ministers to whom they were given, as to the 
Democratic governors of the Territory of Kansas, just before 
our Civil War, was the Democratic poUcy of governing 
that Territory. It was not long before both of them fell 
under reproof; and the execution of the policy of these 
instructions was taken from them and committed to another. 
There was overzeal on the part of one, and underzeal on 
the part of another. And, in fact, the minister who was 
overzealous in behalf of Mr. Blaine's policy received, as 
he merited, the heavier reproof. 

The whole situation soon began to overflow with awk- 
wardness, and to decline toward unpleasantness. Our di- 
plomacy with Peru seemed to blossom out into indiscretion. 
Our minister to Lima, Mr. Hurlbut, is characterized by Mr. 
Blaine as " a man of very great intelligence," " of fine edu- 
cation " and *' large and great breadth of information," " of 
great force," " of extraordinary ability," " of unsullied honor 
and integrity." 

But under Mr. Blaine's instructions, he fell into indis- 
cretions. There is no time to specify them, save by quota- 
tion from Mr. Blaine, who thus bore witness : — 

** It was indiscreet in him to hold communication with the 
Chilian admiral ; it was indiscreet in him to hold communication 
with the government of Pierola when he had been accredited to 
the government of Calderon ; it was indiscreet in him to ask the 
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Argentine Confederation to hurrj up a minister to Peru ; it was 
indiscreet in him to enter into negotiations for the transfer of 
any rights on Peruvian soil to the United States, which was 
done in the agreement made with him to cede to us the Bay of 
Chimbote. All these things had a tendency to put the United 
States outside the pale of friendly intervention.'* 

Here were indiscretions, four in number, when the minis- 
ter had not been four months at his post : more than one 
indiscretion for every month of service. Under iiis instruc- 
tions, as he was a man of very great zeal, his whole heart, 
as Mr. Blaine testified, had become ''enlisted with the 
Peruvian people and the Peruvian cause, more so, indeed, 
than was prudent for a minister representing a friendly 
country, a country friendly to both parties.'' The minister 
was taking too ** decided and pronounced a course in favor 
of Peru and the Peruvian cause." The Secretary of State 
was compelled to check his " overzeal in a good cause." 
Mr. Blaine accordingly sent down what he reluctantly terms 
" a reprimand." 

And yet Mr. Blaine, in this category of indiscretions, 
omits what he considered the greatest impropriety in the 
action of this minister of the United States, the one calling 
for " the most decided expression of disapprobation." That 
was nothing less than a "negotiation with President Cal- 
deron in regard to a railroad company," of which Minister 
Hurlbut was to become trustee, for the ultimate benefit of 
an American company. 

At this stage, the difference between our . ministers to 
these two countries had become notorious ; and this nego- 
tiation, which they had not saved from complication, must 
now be entrusted to a special mission. But in order t:) 
reach that fact in regular sequence of events, the narrative 
must here turn back. 

Upon the Peruvian defeat before Lima and the capture of 
that city, Pierola, the Dictator of Peru, with the remnants 
of his army, fled into the interior ; and thereafter, outside 
of the Chilian lines, he held himself out as the ruler of 
the country. Inside the Chilian lines, at a meeting of no 
citizens of Lima and Callao, a Mr. Francisco Garcia Cal- 
deron was by a fair majority of that meeting declared to 
constitute the government of Peru. This attempt at estab- 
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lishing a government received some encouragement from 
Chili; but it was never recognized as the government of 
Peru by Chili ; nor, so far as the correspondence shows, by 
any government save our own. Mr. Christi an cy- never rep- 
resented it as established de facto; and never recommended 
our government to recognize it. On the other hand, by a 
dispatch received at our State Department May 5, he in- 
formed Mr. Blaine that it was " quite clear that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Peru " were opposed to 
this government, and still adhered to Pierola. 

This which he wrote later was true then, as the statement 
shows : — 

" The fact is that it is not a government de facto^ or in the 
exercise of the functions of government anywhere, except so far 
as the Chilian authorities choose to allow it to exercise any 
powers of the kind ; and these are confined within very narrow 
limits. It has been allowed- to exercise thus far full powers only 
in the little hamlet of Magdalena." 

Not only was this the state of facts existing in early May ; 
but also it was the state of facts then known to Mr. Blaine. 
Yet on May 9th he received Mr. Elmore as , the confidential 
agent of this not established government'. He seems to 
acknowledge that it was not a government actually estab- 
lished. He does not direct Minister Christiancy to recog- 
nize it, except upon conditions to be ascertained. And 
here he does not put the simple condition whether or not it 
is a government actually estaJDlished, whether Peru had ac- 
cepted, had acquiesced in, this government. He did not 
follow what Minister Christiancy mentions as " the safe and 
generally approved rule of recognizing a new government 
(namely), that it should appear to be a government c'e 
faddy On the other hand, the conditions are : — 

" If the Calderon government is supported by the character 
and intelligence of Peru ; and is really endeavoring to restore 
constitutional government, with a view both to order within and 
negotiation with Chili for peace." 

When before did the United States make such conditions 
of recognizing a foreign government ? 

How was Mr. Blaine induced to state these as the condi- 
tions of recognizing this provisional government of Calder- 
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on? Had he been told by Calderon's representative that 
these conditions existed ? If he had not been thus informed 
from that source, what information had he, which, according 
to his own showing, justified his action? If he had such 
information, was not Minister Christiancy directed to make, 
outside the line of established usage, such inquiries and such 
only as would result in a favorable answer? 

And yet this minister found it quite difficult to give a 
favorable answer even to these leading questions. 

What and with what view the Calderon government was 
endeavoring to do, he could learn only by its own profes- 
sions. But the first question was a still more difficult one. 
If mere money or financial influence were referred to by 
Mr. Blaine, that might be supporting the Calderon govern- 
ment. That was to be found along the coast, which was 
completely controlled by the Chilians, in a class who were 
ready for peace at any price and upon any terms, which was 
something not to Mr. Blaine's desire. But if reference was 
to the weight of influence upon political or government mat- 
-ters, there was great room for doubt ; it might turn out to 
be against the provisional government. 

But upon one point he was not in doubt ; he was certain, 
and continued certain as long as he continued in Peru ; and 
the diplomatic corps at Lima agreed with him. That point 
was that the government of Calderon was not accepted by 
the people of Peru ; was not a government de facto. Had 
Mr. Blaine put that as a condition of its recognition, he 
would never have recognized it. He wrote, June 21, 1881 : 

"It is the settled and unanimous opinion of all intelligent 
men here that it would not last a day after the Chilians should 
leave the country." 

He finally determined to recognize it only because " see- 
ing that the question whether the Calderon government 
was a government de facto was not expressly made a con- 
dition." 

If left to act according to his own judgment, he would 
have waited till this government had become a government 
defacto^ or until it were better established. But he could 
not set up his own judgment against that of his govern- 
ment ; his duty was that of strict obedience. Thus over- 
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borne by action and instructions from Washington, he reluct- 
antly recognized the Calderon government. What else 
could he have done, after the State Department at Wash- 
ington had recognized it ? Would it have been proper that 
recognition should have been granted by the superior at 
Washington, and then withheld by the subordinate at Lima? 
Later he had reason to fear that his action was premature, 
and his dispatch closes as follows ; — 

'* I fear, however, this recognition will lead to many complica- 
tions. But I have obeyed what I was compelled to consider 
your orders." 

This was the government in the displacement of which 
Mr. Blaine afterward found probable cause of war between 
the United States and ChiU. 

That Mr. Blaine, in this action, was departing from the 
true path of diplomatic usage appears when he undertakes 
to justify his action. He says : — 

'* We recognized that government in supposed conformity to 
the wishes of the Chilian government." 

Furthermore, he makes this action of the United States 
appear as a substantial element of '' increased strength and 
confidence " to that government. That is, this had become 
the government of Peru, not a little by the wishes of Chili 
and the support of the United States. One of Mr. Hurlbut's 
indiscretions, it is well to recall here, was committed in 
his effort to strengthen the Calderon government, that is, in 
his intermeddling with the internal politics of Peru. 

For Mr. Blaine's supposition that ChiU wished the United 
States to recognize the government of Calderon, the cor- 
respondence shows very little ground. The last communica- 
tion from Santiago, which Mr. Blaine received before his 
own act of recognition, represented that government as con- 
sidered not strong enough to negotiate with ; and the next 
communication represented the Chilian hopes of strength 
on the part of that government as " seriously weakened.'* 

From Mr. Christiancy also Mr. Blaine had learned that 
the Chilian miUtary had refused to allow this government to 
occupy the government palace, and raise over it the Peru- 
vian flag and to control the custom-house and collection of 
duties. That is, it was not allowed to exercise the authority 
of a government. 
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This was the government which Mr. Blaine, of his own 
motion, at Washington, hastened to recognize. To this 
government of Mr. Blaine's upholding, while it stood, the 
United States had accredited, after Mr. Christiancy's recall 
in August, a minister whose whole heart, according to Mr. 
Blaine, was " enlisted with the Peruvian people and the 
Peruvian cause." He was overzealous in this cause, and at 
length distinguished himself by the number of his indiscre- 
tions, as has Jilready appeared. 

Among those indiscretions, you will recollect, was a com- 
munication to the Chilian commander. Admiral Lynch, a 
brave sailor, of Irish descent, of whose services Chili gladly 
avails herself. In this communication the United States 
speaks as supreme judge, having complete jurisdiction over 
the cause and the parties. 

The United States, says Mr. Hurlbut, 

'' do not approve of war for the purpose of territorial aggran- 
dizement, nor of the violent dismemberment of a nation, except 
as a last resort and in extreme emergencies. As there never has 
been any question of boundaries between Peru and Chili, and, 
therefore, no frontiers to regulate; and as Chili has repeatedly, 
publicly, and officially disdained any purpose or design of forci- 
ble annexation of territory, we are clearly of opinion that such 
action now would not comport with the dignity and public faith 
of Chili, and would be disastrous to the future tranquillity of 
both countries, by establishing a very serious grievance, which 
would constantly tend to manifest itself in disturbances. 

" We are also clearly of the opinion that Peru ought to have 
the opportunity, in full and free discussion of the terms of 
peace, to offer such indemnity as may be satisfactory ; and that 
it is contrary to the rules which should prevail among enlight- 
ened nations to proceed at once, and as a sine qua non^ to 
transfer territory, undoubtedly Peruvian, to the jurisdiction of 
Chili, without first demonstrating the inability or unwillingness 
of Peru to furnish indemnity in some other form. 

" Such a course on the part of Chili would meet with decided 
disfavor on the part of the United States." 

Here is the way he concludes : — 

•* We are therefore of the opinion that the act of seizure of 
Peruvian territory and annexing the same to Chili, whether 
done by mere superior force or by dictating the same as an 
imperative condition of the cessation of hostilities, in manifest 
contradiction of previous disclaimers of such purpose by Chili, 
would justly be regarded by other nations as evidence that 
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Chili had entered upon the path of aggression and conquest for 
the purpose of territorial aggrandizement." 

The purpose of Chili, which is here reproved, was — let 
me repeat again — a purpose made known to the world 
before Chili moved against the capital of Peru and with her 
armies captured it, and assented to by the neutral nations, 
especially the United States. 

It would have been easy for Mr. Hurlbut, when Admiral 
Lynch inquired of him as to the intentions of the United 
States, to have Answered : The United States is not a party 
to the conflict between Chili and her adversaries, and does 
not intend to make herself such party. But that answer he 
did not make. On the other hand he used language of in- 
terposition, of 'interference, of active, forcible intervention. 

What effect could such language from the mouth of the 
United States have upon a Peruvian government, the breath 
of whose life almost came from the United States? It 
could but inspire such a government with new Jiopes of 
making head against Chili and to efforts towards renewing 
the conflict with her. Under such influence from the 
United States, it would be no wonder if this government of 
Calderon became guilty, or, at least became fairly liable 
to Chilian suspicion, of secret warlike intrigues and move- 
ments. Accordingly, under the existing circumstances, it 
was no strange thing that in course of time (September 28) 
the Chilian commander, the same Irish admiral, ordered its 
head to suspend the exercise of its functions within the 
Chilian lines ; and later (November 6), this order not being 
implicitly obeyed, Calderon was taken a prisoner of war to 
Chili. 

At this point in my narrative I come to a pause : to a 
full stop almost. It is true indeed that the interest can be 
kept up still further on. But here terminated Mr. Blaine's 
influence in this business. From May to November, six 
months at least, the supreme effort of our State Department, 
Mr. Blaine at its head, had been, ostensibly, to prevent 
Chili from annexing Peruvian territory : to bring her to 
consent to terms of peace without insisting upon such 
annexation. As a means towards that end, he would have 
the Chilian government recognize the government of Cal- 
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deron as the government of Peru. \ And to take our story 
from a dispatch of Minister Hnrlbut, when by the aid of 
" the moral weight of the United States " that government 
h!id gained some strength, the Chilians stamped it out by 
military force. 

IV. WHAT MR. BLAINE NEXT ATTEMPTED, AND HOW TV 

CAME TO NAUGHT. 

This was all that came of Mr. Blaine's intervention in the 
unpleasantness in the South Pacific. It had failed, and 
failed signally. True, he did not desist here. He had 
resort to other measures ; . but these other measures never 
went beyond the mere manifestation of opinion and inten- 
tion. They fell short of action : 

** Old grandfiire Priam < 

Striking short at Greeks, his antique sword " 

....** lies where it falls 
Repugnant to command." 

There they are, written in the records of the State De- 
partment, preserving the memory of what Mr. Blaine 
intended and the United States would not execute. 

These other measures involved the necessity of a special 
mission. So General Kilpatrick and General Hurlbut was 
each informed. William Henry Trescott, Esquire, of South 
Carolina was commissioned as special envoy, with the rank 
of minister plenipotentiary to the republics of Chili, Peru, 
and Bolivia: the third Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Walker Blaine, accompanying him. 

Here, where Mr. Blaine's South American policy culmi- 
nated, it is worth while to be particular about dates. The 
arrest of Calderon took place at Lima, on November 6. 
On the next day, the 7th, Mr. Hurlbut telegraphed this fact 
to Mf. Blaine. On November 14, Calderon 's minister at 
Washington called at the State Department, and orally 
informed Mr. Blaine of the arrest of his chief. Eight days 
thereafter the plan of sending out a special mission had 
been adopted. Still later by three days, that is, on Novem- 
ber 25, Mr. Blaine telegraphed' to Mr. Kilpatrick : — 

** United States does not understand the abolition of Calderon 
government and his arrest," 
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as though the United States desired some explanation 
from the Chilian government. Without waiting for answer 
to this telegram, on November 30, the commissions to the 
envoy and attach^ were delivered ; and on December i the 
envoy received his full instructions. Two days later the 
State Department received the dispatch of Minister Hurlbut 
communicating fully the facts of the arrest. Meanwhile no 
answer had come from our minister to Chili to the call for 
an explanation of the action of the Chilian government, and 
no communication from him, touching that action, was 
received by Mr. Blaine. General Kilpatrick*s dispatches, 
reporting and giving the reasons for the arrest of Calderon, 
were received, not by Mr. Blaine, but by his successor, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Let us see what was the message which was prepared, and 
for which a special embassy was raised, with such haste. 
Having recited facts pertaining to the Calderon government 
down to the suspension of its authority by the Chilian mili- 
tary, within their lines, the letter of instruction thence pro- 
ceeds : — 

" Unable to understand this sudden, and, giving due regard 
to the professions of Chili, this unaccountable, change of 
policy, this government instructed its ministers at Lima to 
continue to recognize the Calderon government until more 
complete information would enable it to send further instruc- 
tions. If our present information is correct, immediately upon 
the receipt of this communication they arrested President Cal- 
deron ; and thus, as far as was in their power, extinguished his 
government." 

Here, you will notice, Mr. Blaine is pot entirely assured 
of the main ground of his action : the offence itself. To 
use the language of the criminal law, he is not quite certain 
of a corpus delicti, I have called your attention to the 
meagreness of his information at the time of this his 
writing. 

_Then, as to that arrest having been caused, in any degree, 
by Mr. Blaine's instruction to Mr. Hurlbut to continue to 
recognize the Calderon government, there is still less basis 
of fact. All, apparently, that Mr. Blaine knew about that, at 
the time when he made this suspicion the basis and founda- 
tion of his instructions to a special envoy and plenipotentiary 
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extraordinary, was tliat such instructions had* been sent to, 
and received by, the United States minister a few days before 
such arrest. He did not know that the receipt of that 
instruction had been made known to the Chilian authorities 
in Santiago, or even in Lima. Nor could the Chilian 
authorities have inferred the receipt of such instruction 
from any change in the conduct of Minister Hurlbut 
toward the Calcleron government; for the instruction 
required no such change. Mr. Hurlbut had, without break, 
con'Anued to recognize that government, and actively to 
support it. 

But not only was Mr. Blaine without good ground for 
his suspicion against the Chilian government ; but also he 
had authentic information to opposite effect. Thirty-three 
days before Calderon was arrested Minister Hurlbut wrote 
to the State Department that he probably would be 
arrested, and gave the reason therefor, which was this : 
Calderon had received from Admiral Lynch an order " to 
cease his functions and to surrender all his archives, books, 
and papers." Thereupon, the dispatch recites : — 

''Mr. Calderon consulted with me on receipt of this order, 
and said very firmly that he should not obey it. Inasmuch as 
it was very probable that this act of disobedience would be 
promptly followed by military arrest, I suggested to Mr. Cal- 
deron the propriety of making some arrangement by which 
some legitimate successor could be provided in case he was 
disabled from acting. To this end the Congress was quietly 
assembled, and they proceeded to elect Admiral Montero as 
Vice-President, thus continuing the constitutional succession. 

'"I also received from Mr. Galvez, the secretary for foreign 
affairs, such books, documents, and correspondence as he con- 
sidered essential, and shall hold them in this legation." 

This dispatch shows no minute of the date of its receipt, 
which, in regular course, would have been about November i, 
or nearly a week before the arrest was made. It certainly was 
received before the special mission was determined upon ; 
and down to that time Mr. Blaine had no other information 
upon this subject from Minister Hurlbut. Here, then, is the 
Secretary of State notified beforehand that the Chilian 
government will probablv take certain action for a reason 
given. It will have Calderon arrested because he disobeys 
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the orders of the Chilian commaDder in occupation of Peru. 
Having this information and no other, Mr. Blaine, when the 
action is taken, hastens to assign to it another reason : 
namely, an intent to insult the United States. Mr. Hurlbut 
writes Mr. Blaine that Calderon has given the Chilian gov- 
ernment good grounds for his arrest : say Peruvian grounds. 
Mr. Blaine, learning of the arrest, assumes that it was for 
reasons relating to the United States and treats it as giving 
cause of immediate war. Were the foreign affairs of the 
United States ever before jockeyed in this style ? 
The instructions go on : — 

*' The President does not now insist upon the inference which 
this action would warrant. He hopes that there is some expla- 
nation which will relieve him from the painful impression that it 
was taken in resentful reply to the continued recognition of the 
Calderon government by the United States. If, unfortunately, 
he should be mistaken, and such a motive be avowed, your duty 
will be a brief one. You will say to the Chilian government 
that the President considers such a proceeding as an intentional 
and unwarranted offence, and that you will communicate such 
an avowal to the government of the United States, with the 
assurance that it will be regarded by the government as an act 
of such unfriendly import as to require the immediate suspension 
of all diplomatic intercourse. You will inform me immediately 
of the happening of such contingency, and instructions will be 
sent to you." 

In the next two paragraphs the instructions fell into a 
more peaceful flow. The worst may not be true. Mr. 
Blaine does not anticipate that it is. But thereafter the 
war spirit rises again. The secretary declares : — 

''It is difficult for me to say now how far an explanation 
would be satisfactory to the President which was not accompanied 
by the restoration or recognition of the Calderon government." 

Further on, there is instruction, grave and solemn warning, 
as of the far-sighted statesman, to Chili, of the dangers 
of her evil course. The instructions recite : — 

•' But this government feels that the exercise of the right of 
absolute conquest is dangerous to the best interests of all the 
republics of this continent ; that from it are certain to spring 
other wars and political disturbances. 

''This government also holds that, between two independent 
nations, hostilities do not, from the mere existence of war, 
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confer the right of conquest until the failure to furnish the 
indemnity and guaranty which can be rightfully demanded. 

*' The United States maintains, therefore, that Peru has the 
right to demand that an opportunity should be allowed her to 
find such indemnity and guaranty. Nor can this government 
admit that a cession of territory can be properly exacted far 
exceeding in value the amplest estimate of a reasonable 
indemnity. 

'^The annexation of Tarapadl, which, under proper adminis- 
tration, would produce annually a sum sufficient to pay a large 
indemnity, seems to us to be not consistent with the execution 
of justice." 

This strain of the instructions closes with these words of 
portentous warning : — 

''If our good offices are rejected, and this polijy of the 
absorption of an independent state be persisted in, this govern- 
ment will consider itself discharged from any further obli&^ation 
to be influenced in its action by the position which Chili has 
assumed, and will hold itself free to appeal to the other repub- 
lics of this continent to join it in an effort to avert consequences 
which cannot be confined to Chili and Peru, but which threaten 
with extremest danger the political institutions, the peaceful 
progress, and the liberal civilization, of America.'' 

On the next day additional instructions were given to Mr. 
Trescott, the purport of which was to authorize him, if he 
should deem it advisable, to return home by way of Buenos 
Ayres and Rio Janeiro, the capitals respectively of the Argen- 
tine Republic and Brazil. The Argentine Republic was 
known by our State Department to be on not the best of terms 
with Chili. 

Returning now to the instructions in chief, the inquiry 
arises : what was their basis of fact? In justification of this 
reproof and this exhortation, what knowledge had Mr. 
Blaine of the intentions of Chili ? What knowledge had he 
when he thus exhorted, reproved, and threatened ? 

He had this knowledge, and no more. He had the decla- 
ration of Chili's plenipotentiary, made on board a United 
States vessel-of-war, in the presence of ministers of the 
United States, whose presence there, as well as the whole 
conference, was with the approval and the initiating invita- 
tion of the United States. This was more than a year before 
the date of these bellicose instructions. It was on the 
twenty-second of October, 1880, and now it was the first 
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of December, 1881. Meanwhile Chili had made no new 
declaration of her intention. In 1881 Mr. Blaine knew 
what Mr. Evarts knew in 1880, and he knew no more. 
ChiU's intention,, as known to Mr. Blaine, had been made 
known to the United States, when Mr. Evarts was what 
Mr. Blaine afterwards became, the mouthpiece of the 
United States ; when Mr. Evarts was alike authorized to 

)eak, or to maintain silence, for this nation. And_.silence 
laintained. It was the silence of assent. By the 
authority vested in him, and in the President who was over 
him, he had pledged the United States not to intervene, not 
to interfere. Keeping silence then, the United States was 
bound forever after to hold its peace. 

It was not in character for the United States to go back 
upon its pledge. The United States did not. It refused to 
interfere ; it drew back from intervention. 

Mr. Blaine gave place to Mr. Frelinghuysen, as Secretary 
of State, December 19, 1881. Mr. Frelinghuysen^ on Janu- 
ary 3, and again on January 4, 1882, by telegraph essen- 
tially modified the instructions which had been given to Mr. 
Trescott. By January 9 full instructions were drawn up to 
be sent by mail. Let me quote from them : — 

" The President wishes in no manner to dictate or make any 
authoritative utterance to either Peru or Chili as to the merits of 
the controversy existing between these republics, as to what in- 
demnity should be asked or given, as to a change of boundaries, 
or as to Ae personnel of the government of Peru. The Presi- 
dent recognizes Peru and Chili to be independent republics, to 
which he has no right or inclination to dictate." 

This much the President, speaking by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
felt bound to communicate especially for the benefit. of the 
government of Chili, by way of "modifying'* — that is a 
very gentle term — the original instructions given by Mr. 
Blaine. In all the diplomacy of the United States, how 
many times has a President felt called to use toward another 
nation apologetic language such as that ? 

The instructions continue : — 

"Were the United States to assume an attitude of dictation 
toward the South American republics, even for the purpose of 
preventing war, the greatest of evils, or to preserve the auton- 
omy of nations, it must be prepared, by army and navy, to 
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enforce its mandate, and to this end tax our people for the 
exclusive benefit of other nations.** 

Of course this is true. When, therefore, the United 
States was about to say to Chili : " I'he annexation of Tara- 
pacd seems to us inconsistent with the execution of justice," 
the United States was proceeding to bind itself to prevent, 
by force. Chili from annexing that department. 

Then, with some explanation, these words of the original 
instructions are revoked : — 

'* You will say to the Chilian government that the President 
considers such a proceeding" (that is, the arrest of Calderon) 
**as an intentional and unwarranted offence, and that you will 
communicate such an avowal to the government of the United 
States, with the assurance that it will be regarded by the gov- 
ernment as an act of such unfriendly import as to require the 
immediate suspension of all diplomatic intercourse. You will 
inform me immediately of the happening of such a contingency, 
and instructions will be sent to you," 

This passage in the original instructions calls out this 
comment as accompaniment to its revocation : — 

" Believing that a prolific cause of contention between nations 
is an irritability which is too readily offended, the President 
prefers that he shall himself determine, after report to him, 
whether there is, or is not, cause for offence." 

Here the President seems to be of opinion that the temper 
of Hotspur is not that in which international affairs should 
be conducted. Further, he has an aversion to final action 
upon a hypothetical case, a lawyer's antipathy, which doubt- 
less Mr. Frelinghuysen fully shared. He is not quite willing 
that his representative should propound a question, and 
upon receipt of answer should notify ** the immediate sus- 
pension of all diplomatic intercourse." He even desires to 
pass upon that question himself, upon full knowledge of all 
the facts. 

Mr. Blaine, the excellence of whose culture is not that of 
a lawyer, has no horror of a hypothetical case. He makes 
one up easily. He bade Mr. lYescott put to the Chilian 
government the categorical question : — . 

*' Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? " 

If the Chilian government says yea, what is to follow ? 
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Why, something that Shakespeare has sketched. In a 
chorus, where the action is shown as very rapid, he tells 
how negotiations closed between the French king and 
Henry V. 

"The offer likes not; and now the nimble gunner 
With linstock the devilish cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him." 

This whole quarrel about Calderon, wholly of Mr. Blame's 
making, so far as it was made at all, has, let me notice in 
passing, its ridiculous aspect. It was absurd to suppose that 
Chili, having taken certain action for which she could give 
Peruvian reasons " as plenty as blackberries," would avow 
that her purpose was to insult the United States. Engaged 
in a conflict, involving her relative position on the continent, 
how could she be led aside to give needless offence to a 
powerful third party like our nation? In any event how 
could she be induced to avow such motive? What good 
sense was there in asking her if she bit her thumb at us? 
Even in Shakespeare there is given a form of answer to this 
question which avoids offence — namely : 

**I do bite my thumb, sir." 

Chili at least could have availed herself of that form. 

In fact, Mr. Blaine out of the way, this matter was easily 
adjusted between the Chilian minister at Washington and 
our Secretary of State, in a single interview. Our pleni- 
potentiary extraordinary at Santiago was relieved from duty 
in "the Calderon question" altogether. 

Then, there seems to be a new preference as to the route 
by which this special envoy with the rank of plenipotentiary 
extraordinary to the republics of Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, 
should return home. The instructions go on ; — 

" It is also the President's wish that you do not visit (although 
indicated in your original instructions you should do so), as the 
envoy of this government, the Atlantic republics after leaving 
Chili. 

*' The United States is at peace with all ihe nations of the 
earth, and the" President wishes hereafter to determine whether 
it will conduce to that general peace, which he would cherish 
and promote, for this government to enter into negotiations and 
consultation for the promotion of peace with selected friendly 
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nationalities without extending a like confidence to other peo- 
ples with whom the United States is on equally friendly terms. 
** If such partial confidence would create jealousy and illwill, 
peace, the object sought by such consultation, would not be 
promoted." 

These instructions close with this significant sentence : — 

'*The President, at all events, prefers time for deliberation.*' 

Thus Mr. Blaine's instructions of December i were re- 
voked ; and the United States drew back from an " appeal 
to the other republics of this continent to join it in an 
effort '* against Chili. They were revoked because they 
threatened — because they led to — war. 

V. MR. BLAINE WELL WARNED OF THE SITUATION, AND 
WHAT HE RELIED UPON TO AVOID WAR. 

And that his course did lead to that result, Mr. Blaine 
was advised by those conversant with the situation, and 
whose duty it was to give him information, early and late. 

Before Mr. Blaine liad written a line in this affair, he was 
informed by Minister Christiancy that 

" the influence of the United States on this coast upon any 
question connected with this war, or the settlement of peace, 
can only be secured by active intervention, in some form, 
against the will of the Chilian government." 

Twice on the same day, in two different dispatches, he 
expresses this opinion, using the term " active interven- 
tion" in each dispatch. He had before informed the 
department that, before the battle which opened Lima to 
her armies, Chili had declared that she would accept neither 
mediation nor good offices. Before he left Lima, in 
August, he twice again asserted this opinion. His succes- 
sor, General Hurlbut, wrote to the same effect four times 
before the special mission to the warring republics was 
determined upon. The Peruvian minister at Washington 
had til en three times asked for the intervention of the Uni- 
ted States : " resolute intervention " is his expression in his 
third request. Later information is to the same effect. This 
was Mr. Trescott's opinion after he had reached the scene of 
his mission. " Chili,'* he says, "will maintain her position 
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until the demonstration of a forcible intwvention by the 
United States is made." 

There is action of the Chilian government confirming 
these opinions. The temper of the Chilian government had 
been exceedingly tried by the conduct of our minister to 
Peru, General Hurlbut. He is reported to have protested 
against Calderon's arrest ; and there were some tokens that 
Chilian jealousy against our government was, by this time, 
fully aroused. According to Mr. Hurlbut, that arrest was 
effected with a good deal of unnecessary military display : 
troops in the streets at two o'clock Sunday morning, the 
whole square about Calderon's residence closely guarded, 
one company thrown across the front of the United States 
legation *'to prevent his seeking asylum " there. Down on 
the harbor of Callao lay the Chilian ironclads, one of which 
was to receive this prisoner of war; and also our navy 
was represented there, it seems, by wooden ships. These 
wooden ships might possibly have received orders, origi- 
nating from Mr. Blaine, to interfere against what the Chilian 
government would then have done ; and the New York 
Tribune reports the Chilian ironclads as having got into 
position to demolish them if they made any hostile demon- 
stration. 

Later, Mr. Trescott, while still under the bellicose instruc- 
tions which he had received from Mr. Blaine, had, at least, 
one interview with the Chilian minister of foreign affairs, in 
which the merits of the situation were treated : that is, some 
days before the knowledge that those instructions had been 
revoked appears to have reached Santiago, And in that 
interview the Chilian minister reasserted the old Chilian 
demands', 'substantially as they were made on board the 
United States vessel-of-war in the Bay of Arica. There was 
no backing down on the part of Chili. She would have 
Tarapaci and she would have also twenty millions of indem- 
nity, with other considerations that need not be specified. 
If Peru would not yield this, then Chili wished no farther 
interference by the United States. This, when the popular 
impression of a positive and imperious demand by the Uni- 
ted States that Chili should make an immediate peace upon 
such terms as the United States deemed just and proper, 
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had produced in Santiago a very excited state of feeling ; 
while, as there known, the thunderbolt aimed at the Chilian 
government by Mr. Blaine had not lost its impellipg force : 
while it was still hurtling through the upper air. 

Furthermore, you will recollect that Chili's great offence 
was her action toward Cakleron, the suppression of his gov- 
ernment. It was upon this point, that, according to Mr. 

Blaine, the President was so difficult to placate. 

^^ • 

** The gods are hard to reconcile," 
you know. Well, in this interview mention was made of 
Calderon. It came up in this way. The question arose 
how far the Chilian government would facilitate Mr. Tres- 
cott's wish to confer with a Peruvian government. The 
answer was ready : To any extent, save as to conference 
with Calderon. The United States could have no conference 
with him. 

Here was Mr. Blaine fully warned, after developments 
tending to verify tlie warnings, that a certain course toward 
Chili would be futile, would be vain and idle, unless the 
United States was ready to support it by forcible interven- 
tion; and yet he went on to take that course. He ordered 
communications to be made which were wholly unbecoming 
his government, unless the army and navy of the United 
States were to enforce them. The President, in revoking 
such orders, so understood their import. 

Mr. Blairie's attention has been called to this aspect of 
his policy ; and apparently he has given us what he relied 
upon to turn aside his action from carrying the United 
States into war. As a witness before the committee 
already mentioned, he found occasion to state what, in 
his opinion, made ridiculous the expectation of war as the 
result of his policy. In the first place, he was confident 
that he was dealing with ChiU alone — unsupported and 
alone. 

No other nation would intervene, though our ministers 
complain of the disposition of European representatives — 
Italian, French, but more especially English — to thwart 
their efforts to bring about peace, and though Mr. Blaine 
himself is positive that the war of Chili was wholly in 
English interest ; " an English war," he says. 
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Then, may there not have been something in the rumor 
that the Chilian government made inquiry how far several 
European governments would aid Chili in resisting the pre- 
tensions of the United States, as set up by Mr. Blaine^ and 
received a satisfactory answer ? 

And yet this is the way in which he derides the 
apprehension that his course led to war : — 

'* And that is the terrible war that I was going to urge the 
country into, in which the United States was to be ruined by 

Chili." 

Why not? Let us see why not, in Mr. Blaine's opinion. 
He continues right on : — 

"Eighteen hundred thousand people, eight thousand miles 
away, were going to whip the United States." 

Here is no pretext that he was not giving Chili just cause 
of war — was not proceeding toward her in such a manner 
as with a larger nation would have resulted in a conflict of 
arms. But the decisive fact, which is to silence all criticism 
upon that proceeding, is that the people against whom it 
was aimed were too few and too far off to wage war with 
the United States. 

Mr. Blaine makes little account of the fact that small 
nations sometimes have great spirit. Massachusetts, when 
she had not one twentieth of the present population of 
Chili, did not hesitate to raise fortifications against the king 
of England. Prussia, also, once a dukedom, and thereafter 
only a small kingdom, made her advancement by courage 
always. It may be that the Republic of Chili, never accused 
of lacking audacity, follows the same way to greatness. 

VI. HIS ACTION UNPRECEDENTED, UNAUTHORIZED, INCONSIST- 
ENT WITH THE PREVIOUS BEARING OF THE UNITED STATES, 
INJURIOUS TO BOTH CHILI AND PERU, DISCREDITABLE TO 
THE UNITED STATES, AND AGAINST THE INTEREST OF 
CIVIUZATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Has Mr. Blaine's conduct of these affairs any justification? 

Ther^ was, certainly, no principle of international law 

which imposed upon the United States the duty to interfere 
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in this matter. The recognized, established foreign |x>licy 
of our nation forbade such interference. Under Mr. Evarts, 
who preceded Mr. Blaine, there was no motion toward 
interference. Under Mr. Frelinghuysen, who followed him, 
Mr. Blaine's threats of interference were retracted; and 
when the President set aside Mr. Blaine's policy he placed 
his country once more in line with the policy of Washington. 
And the policy laid down by Washington has been that 
followed by the United States, except during a portion of 
the year 1881. 

Mr. Blaine claims the authority of no precedent for his 
course. On the other hand, he makes a statement of oppo- 
site purport. He speaks of the policy which he entered 
upon as an original policy. He testifies that he himself 
originated it. Certainly, it has no American precedent or 
prototype. It appears to be original. It worked like a new 
policy. 

But if international law or the established policy of the 
United States had made it proper, at any time, for the 
United States to intervene in this quarrel, eight thousand 
miles away, as Mr. Blaine tells us, that time had gone by, 
when, in the presence of the United States, Chili declared 
that she would resume hostilities against Peru, in order to 
obtain a cession of territory, of the department of Tarapaci. 
When Mr. Blaine became Secretary of State, the United 
States was pledged not to interfere to prevent that cession : 
and Mr. Blaine's projected, attempted interference was in 
violation of good faith to Chili. 

It was a policy beneficial to neither party which it was to 
affect. Says Mr. Trescott : — 

"The Peruvian government does believe that the United 
States will intervene." 

He adds : — 

*' It is obvious that neither Chili nor Peru will approach the 
solution of their difficulties in the proper spirit, or with anv 
hope of a result satisfactory to both, as long as this impression 
lasts." 

It was an intermeddling in a quarrel to the prolongation 
of that quarrel. June, 1882, found our special envoy back 
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again in the United States, and our eflfort at intervention 
wholly ended. But it was 1884 before peace was made 
between Chili and Peru ; and then substantially on Chili's 
terms as opposed by Mr. Blaine. That Mr. Blaine's action 
prolonged, if it did not wholly cause, this delay is very 
clear. Mr. Trescott found that "three fourths of the busi- 
ness men on the coast would make peace at the cost of the 
cession of Tarapacd"; and the government recognizing 
its necessity. What was to prevent.? The belief that the 
United States would intervene, he tells us. 

How has this policy affected the position of the United 
States in South America? Mr. Blaine answers that question. 
He says it destroyed the position of the United States there. 

*' She has got no position- at all. And we earned in the end 
the high rank and title of being absolutely the subject of funny 
cartoons, in which the American navjr is represented as beini^ 
blown out of water by the Chilian fleet, and it is believed all 
over Chili to-day that we backed down for fear of being 
thrashed." 

The merits of the conflict between Chili and her adver- 
saries I have not adverted to. There is, however, another 
question which is of interest to the people of the United 
States, upon which I may venture to spend a few moments 
before passing to my conclusion. This question is : What 
was the relation of this war to the cause of social order and 
good government? How do the respective parties stand 
affected to the interest of civilization in South America? 

The papers of our State Department throw some light 
upon this question. Minister Christiancy wrote to Mr. 
Evarts of the Spanish conquerors in Peru having extin- 
guished a civilization more humane than their own, and 
destroyed useful improvements which their race have never 
been able to equal or replace. To Mr. Blaine he wrote 
much more fully upon the same topic. He states, with a 
personal observation of over two years, and the best sources 
of information within his reach, that he is " unable to dis- 
cover any sufficient elements here for establishing an inde- 
pendent, or even any kind of regular or permanent, 
government by Peru; certainly, no form of popular gov- 
ernment by the Peruvians themselves." For this opinion 
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he gives some reasons, among which I find these state- 
ments : — 

" I do not think there are now in the city of Lima two hun- 
dred families of pure white blood, and probably not in all Peru 
two hundred thousand of the white race unmixed. 

** The laboring-classes in Peru are' sunk beyond the hope of 
redemption." 

Of their army he says : — 

** The officers (all white) fled by scores. The battle of the 
thirteenth opened at daylight some ten miles from Lima, and at 
nine o'clock, a. m., I saw in the streets of Lima enough Peruvian 
officers with shoulder-straps to make an entire regiment." 

And this with reference to their administration of govern- 
ment : — 

" There seems to be no fixed principle of honesty, no idea 
even of that self-sacrificing patriotism which is essential to 
a proper and honest administration of government." 

In the same dispatch he mentions the project of a pro- 
tectorate of Peru by, and also of its annexation to, the 
United States. But he declares himself opposed to annex- 
ation unless Peru should remain a territory for ten years, a 
probationary period which he deems necessary to fit her 
people for admission into the Union. Having given a pic- 
ture of Peru, feebly drawn as he says, he asks that his letter 
may be treated as strictly confidential, and declares that his 
life would not be safe in Lima " for one day, if it were made 
public.*' 

The Peruvian army disbanding itself after its defeat 
in front of Lima, the city came nigh being destroyed by 
a Peruvian mob, made up largely of disbanded soldiers, 
before the Chilian army entered it. Meanwhile, it was saved 
solely by a military organization of neutrals. 

Of the utter helplessness of Peru, Mr. Trescott writes in 
reference to the matter of saving TarapacA : — 

" There is not, in my opinion, the slightest possibility of 
Peru's contributing anything" ("anything" is his word) "to 
such a result. She depends entirely upon the action of the 
United States." 

One need not look outside the dispatches of this same 
minister (Christiancy), unfriendly as he was to Chih in this 
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contest, to find how superior is her character. The Chilian 
army officers, he says, were far superior to those of Peru. 
By the entry of the Chilian army " Lima was saved from 
destruction. All neutrals and many of the Peruvians felt a 
sense of relief," upon their entry ; and the neutrals dreaded 
their departure. This, while he speaks of the Chilian com- 
mon soldiers as " savages." Later, Minister Hurlbut writes 
of a sudden withdrawal of the Chilian forces from Lima, 
without the Peruvian authorities being first supplied with 
arms, as " likely to be followed by mob rule and great 
violence in Lima." 

Mr. Christiancy says : — 

" The Chilian officials have conducted themselves with great 
propriety and fidelity in the preservation of the peace and good 
order of the city of Lima." 

And while writing of affairs of war he uses this strong 
language : — 

" The government of Chili is composed of more enlightened 
men, wholly emancipated from the control of the church and 
ready to adopt all modern improvements in warfare." 

Again he writes : — 

** Chili has been able to secure a more permanent government 
and better to enforce financial honesty in her administration, 
and to preserve her public credit." 

For this reason^ and because " their property would be 
more safe," many men of wealth among the Peruvians, he 
says, prefer '* that the Chilians should govern the country " : 
preferring this, apparently, to anything, except " a protector- 
ate of, or annexation to, the United States." 

Here Mr. Christiancy refers to the whole country, the 
whole of Peru. But Chili made no demand of the 
whole of Peru. Before the United States began to inter- 
meddle, she demanded, and since the United States ceased 
to intermeddle, she has contented herself with taking, a 
small portion of Peruvian territory. And this piece of 
ground had been developed into value largely by Chilian 
enterprise and capital; and at the beginning of the war 
was actually largely occupied by Chilians, who numbered, I 
am told, 40,000^ out of the total population of Tarapacd of 
42,000. 
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I do not call attention to this fact as an element establish- 
ing, or helping to establish, the justice of the demand of 
Chili. That question of justice I am not considering. I do 
cite it as an answer, and a complete answer, to what Mr. 
Blaine says, when he is offering advice to Chili, as follows : 

'* There is nothing more difficult or more dangerous than the 
forced transfer of territory, carrying with it an indignant and 
hostile population." 

When Mr. Blaine used these words, was he aware of the 
fact which I have cited ? It was known in his department. 

Further, let me remark that, when the government of 
Chili would boast of its people, it boasts of them as " an 
industrious people," " a people devoted to peaceful toil and 
industry." 

It appears, then, that the extension of her jurisdiction 
which Chili sought, and which Mr. Blaine set his face 
against and went forward to resist, was the extension of 
good government in South America ; and that it was with 
the consent of the governed. It was the extension of a 
greater security of property, a further development of 
peaceful industry, a better social order, and an increased 
opportunity for the advance of civilization. 

So far, then, as this matter is involved, there was no occasion 
for his intermeddling; but on the contrary, strong reason 
why he should not interfere. 

Here, then, was a course of pohcy, entered upoij by Mr. 
Blaine, as Secretary of State, and prosecuted as long as 
he had opportunity to prosecute it, which was beneficial to 
neither nation upon whom it operated : which was directed 
against the interest of civilization in the territory concerned 
in it :. which worked out, not honor, but discredit arid dis- 
grace, to the United States : and which had no warrant of 
international law, no justification in the preceding policy of 
our country. How comes it that such a new departure as 
this should be projected by one who has been many years 
in public hfe and in high station, whose ability is the boast 
of his friends, who is vaunted as a man of extraordinary 
intellectual power, of unusual brain? Was there any private 
interest mingled in this complication, and rendering it 
more complex, such as might lead the official feet of some . 
men out of the true official path ? 
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Vn. THE PRIVATE CLAIM MIXED UP IN HIS BUSINESS. 

Certainly, there was private interest thrusting itself into 
this international difficulty. There was much going to, and 
coming from, our State Department during this negotiation, 
upon private interests that might find favor in diplomatic 
action. Mr. Blaine recognized such interests as incidental 
to his action. Let us see how these incidents were expected 
to operate and to influence the course of events. 

Mr. Blaine's first letter to Mr. Hurlbut, written while 
President Garfield was unwounded, as the extracts which I 
have given show, touched international matters alone, the 
difficulty between Chili and Peru. His second instructions, 
given when the President was disabled, on the other hand, 
concerned private claims and nothing else. Here are the 
concluding sentences of this letter : — 

" I desire, also, to call your attention to the fact that in the 
anticipated treaty, which is to adjust the relations of Chili and 
Peru, the latter may possibly be compelled to submit to the loss 
of territory. If the territory to be surrendered should include 
the guano deposits which were discovered by Landreau, and for 
the discovery of which Peru contracted to pay him a royalty 
upon the tonnage removed, then the Peruvian government 
should in the treaty stipulate with Chili for the preservation and 
payment to Landreau of the amount due under his contract. If 
transfer be made to Chili, it should be understood that this 
claim of an American citizen, if fairly adjudicated in his favor, 
shall be treated as a proper lien on the property to which it 
attaches ; and that Chili accepts the cession with the condition 
annexed. As it may be presumed that you will be fully in- 
formed as to the progress of the negotiations between Chili and 
Peru for a treaty of peace, you will make such effort as you 
judiciously can to secure for Landreau a fair settlement of his 
claim. You will take special care to notify both the Chilian and 
Peruvian authorities of the character and status of the claim in 
order that no definitive treaty of peace shall be made in disre- 
gard of the rights which Landreau may be found to possess." 

Here it is to be noticed that this claim of Landreau is 
to be promoted only in one contingency ; and in that con- 
tingency it is to be pressed. That contingency is the 
negotiation of a treaty between Peru and Chili : a treaty, it 
should be further noticed, involving a cession of territory 
by Peru to Chili. In every sentence above quoted that 
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idea is expressed; and Mr. Hurlbut so understood his 
instructions. He answered that he would interpose on 
behalf of this claim, if any negotiation takes place ** which 
involves the loss of territory." 

Before, then, any definitive treaty of peace was to bring 
this deplorable war to a close, in the only way in which 
there was any probability of its being brought to a close, 
there must be an adjudication of this claim, if Mr. Blaine's 
wishes could prevail. The purpose of the instructions was 
*' that no definitive treaty of peace shall be made in disregard 
of the rights which Landreau may be found to possess." 
That is the conclusion of fhe letter. 

The confidential agent of Peru, in presenting to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Blaine the distressed condition of his 
country, had set forth as the first and most important act of 
its government, " to conclude a treaty of peace with Chili." 
Now, however, the American minister is to see that before 
that takes place an American claim is to be considered. 

The next significant contemplation of these instructions 
was that this claim, when adjudged good, was to be recog- 
nized in the treaty of peace as a lien upon the territory, 
which was to be ceded to Chili in accordance with her 
demand ; that is, the department of Tarapaci. Now, Mr. 
Blaine's opinion as later expressed was, that the cession of 
Tarapacd was not consistent with the execution of justice. 
It is hardly possible, then, that these instructions contem- 
plated that, if that territory were to be transferred to Chili 
subject to an incumbrance, Chili was to be allowed to 
increase her taking by the amount of the incumbrance. 
Such an increased taking would add to the deep distress 
of Peru a burden which Mr. Blaine could never have 
intended. 

The allowance, then, of the Landreau claim, which the 
American minister was instructed to promote, was, as con- 
templated by Mr. Blaine, to place on territory to be acquired 
by Chili a large incumbrance. Its amount, as stated by 
Mr. Blaine, was 1^7,300,000, equal to more than one third 
of the money indemnity demanded by Chili from Peru. 
This amount was, in substance, to be assumed by Chili. But 
Mr. Blaine would have Peru provide for its adjudication. 
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Now how much respect could Chili be required to pay 
to a Peruvian adjudication of a claim thus situated ? None 
at all. Nations do not regard adjudications obtained in 
such relations. Mr. Blaine's own nation does not. When 
our country bought Florida from Spain, it agreed to assume 
the claims of citizens of the United States against the 
Spanish government, and to pay in satisfaction of those 
claims ;?5, 000,000 of the purchase-money. But it did not 
allow the Spanish government to adjudicate those claims ; 
the United States provided that adjudication itself. 

But there is something to be said of Peruvian adjudica- 
tion, even when the adjudication is to be actually, and not 
merely nominally, against the Peruvian government. When 
Mr. Blaine thus instructed Minister Hurlbut to obtain a 
Peruvian adjudication of Landreau's claim, he knew 
something of the character of such adjudications. Not 
long before he had received a despatch from Minister 
Christiancy, from which extracts have been given, and 
which stated as follows: — 

" If, for instance, . . . any man had a claim against the gov- 
ernment well or ill founded, he could get it allowed by giving 
a fair share of it to the President and Cabinet officers; and, 
however good the claim might be, it was seldom allowed without 
this reward. 

"The joint commission got up here by ... in favor of 
American claims was no exception to the given rule ; and, I am 
informed, several claims were allowed against Peru, which never 
should have been allowed at all, or only for a much smaller sum ; 
. . . allowing some special friend, such as ... to make the 
arrangements between the claimants and the officer of the gov- 
ernment, and these claimants paying sometimes seventy per cent, 
and upwards of their claims, which percentage^ to all appear- 
ance, must have been shared among all the parties acting in the 
scheme." 

Such was the material out of which Peru was to furnish a 
tribunal to pass upon the merits of this Landreau claim, 
which had secured the friendship of Mr. Blaine, Secretary 
of State of the United States. And what was the govern- 
ment with which Mr. Blaine was in communication, and 
which was to authorize the tribunal requested by him ? It 
was a government of Peru, whose authority was confined 
within the Chilian military lines. In its best state, which it 
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had not then reached, its best support came from the United 
States, and not from the people whom it pretended to govern. 
It depended upon the aid of the United States, as the 
United States acted when Mr. Blaine directed its action, in 
large part, for strength to maintain itself over its own people ; 
and wholly for aid which would enable it to maintain itself 
in any further contest with its conqueror, Chili. 

To any claim against Peru what a patron, at such a junc- 
ture, Mr. Blaine could be ! What would not be the chance 
of its being adjudged valid if he were found forwarding it 
in any stage? 

Still further, suppose that, as forwarded by Mr. Blaine, it 
were a claim against Peru, only nominally. Suppose that, 
really, when adjudicated, it was to be paid by Chili — was 
to become an incumbrance on real estate to be acquired by 
her — would not that circumstance largely increase the 
chances of its favorable adjudication, by a tribunal to be 
provided by the Calderon government? 

In any aspect of the situation, was not the support which 
the State Department of the United States was giving to this 
claim a most opportune, inestimable service? Chili was 
about taking the guano- fields. If they went alone, this 
claim would be worthless. The claim, to be of any value, 
must go with the territory as a lien upon it. 

Could any claimant fail to appreciate such backing? In 
the event of success would it be becoming in him not to 
cherish a feeling of gratitude for the good service done 
him? 

If the claimant should forget this service, might not the 
Secretary of State write a note reminding him of it ? That 
is, if the secretary ever wrote notes of that character, would 
not this be a proper occasion for such a note ? If it is per- 
fectly proper for those who have held the higher official 
positions of the United States to remind those, whose 
interests have been favored by their official action, of such 
favor, by way of prompting some return, wouM not Mr. 
Blaine be justified in addressing this reminder to any one 
interested in the Landreau claim, in case that claim had 
come to a happy issue by such promotion as Mr. Blaine 
actually gave to it? Would it not be churlish in that 
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claimant to consider Mr. Blaine a deadhead in his enter- 
prise? If these things could follow after, might not they 
be contemplated before, action taken? 

VIU. MR. BLAINE IS INDIGNANT: HE TAKES UP •LAMEN- 
TATION, PROPHECY ALSO. 

" But Mr. Blaine is indignant at any representation that the 
promotion of this, or of any other, claim was ah important 
portion of his South American policy : at any representa- 
tion " that that poUcy was only a dirty effort to get two 
claims recognized." He testifies : — 

**The fact of it is, the whole of this business about the 
Landreau claim and the Cochet claim had no more to do with 
the administration's policy about South America than a barnacle 
on the bottom of the vessel' that carried General Hurlbut into 
Lima had — not a bit — nothing whatever. It never interrupted 
the course of it for an hour — never. In the instructions which 
Mr. Trescott received from President Arthur there is no allusion 
to them at all — not the slightest. They did not figure; they 
were not a part of the res gest€B at all; they were mere 
incidents." 

He declares of this Landreau claim : — 

** It was not a fly on the wheel." 

He testifies on the other hand : — 

" That policy had for its end some great objects." 

In the course of his examination he tells about these 
great objects. He characterizes that policy. It was, he 
declares, pre-eminently a peace policy : " solely and en- 
tirely in the interest of peace " : its idea " to abolish war 
from the continent : to stop it absolutely " : "in every event 
and under all contingencies and between all peoples to avert 
war, to make war impossible between American govern- 
ments." " The entire spirit of the government was not for 
war ; but it was for peace and for promoting peace : peace 
that was to make war impossible" on this continent. 
" From first to last this was thoroughly a peace policy " : 
''to bring the nations of the North and South American 
continent into a league or union in the interests of peace, 
so that it would be impossible for them to go to war.' 
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So Mr. Blaine testifies under oath. At the same time he 
testifies to what would, in some degree, seem to be a matter 
of fact within his personal knowledge. As before men- 
tioned, he states that he himself originated this policy. 

Now, to ihe originator of such a policy, this might be 
pardoned. At least, it would not be a strange thing, if he 
should be absorbed by an object, so beneficent and compre- 
hensive as was the object which Mr. Blaine would seem to 
have set before him in bringing in this policy. Many men 
in such a pursuit would become oblivious of other consid- 
erations. This, however, does not happen in the case of 
Mr. Blaine. His friends claim for him an unusual, an ex- 
traordinary brain. That alone, they seem to regard as 
sufficient to justify his election to the presidency. Well, 
certainly his brain appears to be capacious. While conduct- 
ing a policy which is to abolish war on a hemisphere, he 
finds ability to entertain other considerations. How much 
space these other considerations filled in his mind : how his 
comprehending brain entertained them : let him testify him- 
self. Here is his testimony upon this point. If nothing 
else, it is fragrant, odoriferous : — 

** Well, it was not done *' (that is, a brave intent of his was 
not executed). *' There was nothing done under it; and that 
property has gone in the way of all flesh. The Chilian govern- 
ment has put up by advertisement 1,000,000 tons of guano, 
which, I suppose, is worth $60,000,000 in Liverpool ; and they 
pledge themselves in the advertisement to pay one half of it 
into the Bank of England, for the benefit of the English bond- 
holders who put up the job of this war on Peru. It was a put- 
up job: that IS all that there was to it; it was loot and bootv. 
It had not as much excuse in this as Hastings and Clive had in 
what the J did in India. The war on Peru has been made in the 
same interest that Clive and Hastings had in India; and Eng- 
land sweeps it all in. 

" .^. — The whole war was about this territory? A, — The 
whole war was about this territory that had the value in it. 

*' .^. — About the guano and the nitrates: nothing else? 
A. — Yes ; nothing else. It was to get possession of it. It was 
the old story of Naboth's vineyard that looked so inviting over 
the wall. Thej wanted this territory, and were determined to 
get it. I observed by this morning's (April 24, 1882) papers 
that the English war fleet of seven large ironclad vessels have 
concluded to slip down the coast from Callao to Valparaiso; 
and they have had a strong force there all the time, — the 
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English have. The ironclads that destroyed the Peruvian navy 
were furnished by England ; and the Peruvian agents came to 
this country to see whether they could find a good ship in antici- 
pation of the war, when they knew it was coming. They said 
they didn't dare to apply in England to get it; and we were 
not able to furnish it. I do not speak of the government; 
I mean the manufacturers of this country. They did not 
dare to apply to England for it. It is a perfect mistake to 
speak of this as a Chilian war on Peru. It is an English 
war on Peru, with Chili as the instrument; and I take 
the responsibility of that assertion. Chili would never have 
gone into the war one inch, but for her backing by English cap- 
ital ; and there was never anything played out so boldly in the 
world as when they came to divide the loot and the spoils. 
They said : * We will take half, and we will divide this inher- 
itance among ourselves; and as to those American citizens 
about whom they talk, they have been discredited at home, and 
what right has an American citizen to be regarded down here ? 
We are going to settle this ourselves.'" 

Here •a great grievance to Mr. Blaine seems to be that, in 
taking Peruvian territory, the Chilian government provided 
for Peruvian debts, respected the rights of Peruvian credi- 
tors. 

This, also, is to be noticed. I may have overlooked it ; 
but I have looked for, and been unable to find, any other 
lament of Mr. Blaine over the breaking down of his great 
South American policy ; a policy which was to 

" Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace." 

Large minded, capable of originating this policy, as mag- 
nanimous as Agamemnon, he contains his grief over its 
defeat until he contemplates the fields of nitrates and guano 
that are likely to change owners : and then his sorrow and 
indignation find vent ; they gush forth. 

Furthermore, Mr. Blaine declares that the United States 
might have prevented something "without firing a gun." 
And when one looks to the context to see what that some- 
thing is, it is found to^be the taking of " this guano and these 
nitrates," without providing for Landreau's claim. Are not 
these expressions of Mr. Blaine strange expressions from 
the moufii of the Pacificator of the Western World? a 
diplomat whose 

** feet are with the gospel shod "? 
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In another answer he speaks in the language of one who, 
looking beyond the present, contemplates the judgment of 
centuries that are to be. He declares with due solemnity : 

** And history will hold the United States responsible for it." 

Responsible for what ? Why, for letting go " this g^ano 
and these nitrates " as before. 

Furthermore, the last feather in this business which broke 
the camel's back, you recollect, was the extinction of the 
Calderon government. How did that act lie related in Mr. 
Blaine's mind? He declared that, Calderon left in power, 
there was *' no reason in the world why a tribunal might not 
have been established in two days." That is, a tribunal to 
pass upon Landreau's claim. -He then adds : — 

" He was taken prisoner to prevent these very things from 
being done." 

Mr. Jacob R. Shipherd, an agent in behalf of claimants 
against J'eru, is reported as stating that Calderon was, at 
twelve o'clock on a certain day, going to sign a formal 
acknowledgment of Peru's indebtedness, but, at an earlier 
hour, was kidnapped by the Chilians. 

Thereupon, according to Mr. Blaine, it might be hard to 
appease the President without restoring Calderon to power. 

In his instructions of June 15, Mr. Blaine directs efforts to 
be made against the dismemberment of Peru. In those of 
December i , he makes this opposition of his absolute : 
speaks of the acquisition by Chili of Tarapacd as inconsist- 
ent with justice. 

But, meanwhile, he had taken another view ; or, perhaps 
I should say,. a subview. August 4 his reflection has come 
to him. He seems to recollect : This is a wicked world. 
Injustice often prevails. Chili may get Tarapacd. In that 
case what better can the United States do than to secure the 
claim which she is promoting? And it is not till Chili ex- 
cludes the success of this intention, that his opposition to 
the taking of Tarapacd becomes absolute. 

Now, how would " hot-blooded," " hot-tempered " Chi- 
lians, and yet " astute '* withal, be inclined to understand 
this position of Mr. Blaine as a whole ? Might they not be 
led to conjecture that the United States, though opposed to 
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their taking of Tarapax:d, would not push that opposition 
to the extremity of actual war, provided, only the claim 
favored by the United States was recognized by the taker? 

Mr. Blaine lays great stress on the fact that this claim was 
not mentioned in the instructions to Mr. Trescott. Why 
should it have been ? Mr. Trescott was to carry an ultima- 
tum to Chili, while the Landreau claim was against Peru. 
It had not, as yet, been adjudicated as good against the 
principal defendant, and thus as a good lien upon the terri- 
tory to be taken. Not till it had passed this stage could it 
be presented to Chili. Ther, it might.be presented some- 
what in this form : " If you will take Tarapaca subject to 
this lien in favor of Landreau, well. Otherwise the taking 
seems to us inconsistent with the execution of justice." 

Thus handled, what a vista this claim might open to the 
aggressive and brilliant statesman? What an apt entrance 
it might furnish to a protectorate over Peru ? 

In fact, Chili had taken a course which had prevented 
this claim from reaching this stage of maturity, where it 
might be used against her. She had extinguished the Peru- 
vian government that might have forwarded the allowance of 
this claim. And it was only then that she was to be told by 
the United States that the annexation of Tarapacd was 
unjust. 

But, in any stage, it would have been very bald diplomacy 
to have thrust forward this Landreau claim as a cause of 
war. In the stage in which it actually was, to have made i1 
a part of Mr. Trescott's message, would have been as un- 
thinkable as for the Secretary of State to write : " Go it^ 
Steve," on the margin of a dispatch ; and this, Mr. Blaine, 
properly enough, treats as too absurd for consideration. 

It may be that the Landreau claim in no way influencec. 
the course of Mr. Blaine^s South American policy ; but, if he 
wishes to corroborate his own testimony to that effect, he 
should produce some better evidence than the silence, ir 
regard to that claim, of the instructions to Mr. Trescott. 

DC. THIS IS THE STORY. HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 

This is the story of Mr. Blaine's South American policy ; 
his greatest manifestation of himself in high executive 
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office; his crown of gloiy as Secretary of State. I have 
laid before my readers the proudest chapter in Mr. Blaine's 
life — down to April, 1882. 

\ Is there anything in it of which the United States can be 
proud? Was it not conducted with a disregard of interna- 
tional law, of what is due from the United States to othen 
nations, and of what is due to the character and honor of 
the United States ? Was it not conducted with a reckless 
disregard of national consequences ? Is there anything in it 
which commends Mr. Blaine to our choice as Chief Magis- 
trate of our nation ? Do the people of the United States 
desire more of such administration in the State, or any other. 
Department of its government? Shall he, who thus shame- 
fully mismanaged one department, be placed at the head 
of all the departments? Shall one guilty of misconduct 
like his in one executive department, be made the Chief 
Magistrate of our nation? 
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By MBS. ANNIE BESANT. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The character sketch for this month has been fortunately 
intrusted to the hands of the person who of all others was 
most competent to perform the task Mrs. Annie Besant, 
his comrade for years, knew Mr. Bradlangh better than al- 
most any other living man or woman. Mr. Bradlangh's 
estimate of her ability and her sympathy was expressed by 
him shortly before he died in an article written for the 
American press, from which the following are extracts : 

" Mrs. Annie Besant as an orator has few, if any, equals 
amongst her own sex on either side of the Atlantic. In 
1877, on the occasion of her trial, jointly with myself, for 
publishing the Knowlton ^pan^phlet. Lord Chief Justice 
Cockbum paid such tribute to Mrs. Besant for her talent 
as an advocate as is probably without parallel from judge 
to prisoner in the records of English trials. 

" To compensate her for the enforced loneliness of her 
home, Mrs. Besant's ever-restless mind, from 1877 until 
1890, has so constantly sought additional toil, that it is 
wonderful she has survived the incessant struggle. 

" For ten years, as my partner in publishing and co- edi- 
tor with me, our work was common, our standpoint on all 
speculative matters was the same. She was devotion itself. 
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endnring much, and always ready to labor and to suffer, 
and I have sometimee sorely regretted that my Parliamen- 
tary work broke oor paths somewhat in twain. Daring the 
past four or five years her sympathies have led her to tak« 
views of the remedies for social miseiy in which I cannot 
concnr ; and she has found guidance to a mysticism which ' 
seems to me unsound and unreal. But of this I am sure, 
. that, with Lessing, she always seeks for truth, and will 
never hesitate, whatever the personal consequence, to pro- 
claim in turn each truth she thinks she has found." 

This Character Sketch, written by her when the grave 
had but closed over Mr. Bradlaugh, does not profess to be an 
impartial summing up of his life's work. Partisan journalists 
of the baser sort have done their worst for years to defile this 
man's name, and to represent him as a kind of unclean Ta- 
boo, full of blasphemy and sedition. Mrs. Besant's picture, 
painted from life, comes as a useful corrective to the malig- 
nant attacks of bigoted opponents. No doubt Mr. Brad- 
laugh said very much that was painful, even revolting, to 
the reverent mind. But what Christian is there who, on 
reading over the shameful story of intolerance with which 
Mr. Bradlaugh was treated, does not feel that the responsi- 
bility for much that was most deplorable in Mr. Bradlar^h's 
teaching, lies at the door, not of the Freethinker, but of 
the un-Cbristlike Christian of our time. That this resolute 
soul lived and died doing so much good work for the poor 
and the oppressed, although without the conscious inspira- 
tion of Christianity, should surely not be reckoned so much 
a reproach to him as to those blind leaders of the blind, 
whose bigotry and stupidity drove him outside the fold. 

— Editob. 



Most certainly I do not pretend that this sketch of my 
dear friend will be an " impartial " one. True, we may see 
faults in a friend, and because we see them claim that we 
are impartial judges of his character, but that is a mere 
self-delusion. Everybody knows how different are our 
friend's faults from the faults of our enemy ; in the one 
they are the mere shadings that serve to show up the lights 
of the character, in the other they are dark stains marring 
all beauty. Where there is strong personal affection, im- 
partiality is a mere fagon de parler ; we do not judge our 
friends, we love them. 

Especially difficult is it for any of his contemporaries to 
judge rightly of Charles Bradlaugh. His vivid and intense 
personality, his imperious will, his imposing physique, act- 
ed strongly on every one who came in contact with him ; 
all he touched became either his friends or his foes. None 
who knew him remained indifferent to him ; he aroused bit- 
terer hatred against himself than did any other man of his 
time, and he awoke more passionate enthusiasm and devoted 
love. There are men of his own age, and men older than 
he is — ^he who will never grow any older now — rough men, 
battered by toil and hardened by lives of conflict and sour 
endurance, who were rendered prostrate by the intelligence 
of his death, and cannot rally even to the work on which 
their bread depends. Not to many is it given thus to bind 
men's hearts to his own so closely, that when his breaks in 
death theirs break in sorrow. Yet thus it was with this dead 
man. Impartial judgment cannot yet go forth and stamp 
its verdict on his life. But far on in the twentieth century, 
when all our feuds are hushed and our quarrels still, when 
burning questions are cold and noisy controversies lie silent 
as that Woking grave, then shall Histoiy with her calm 
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eyes, free of passion, read the record of this ended life, 
speak her judgment on the work he wrought for his nation ; 
and methinks that then his memory shall pass to her right 
hand, not her left, and shine forever as a star in the con- 
stellations of England's deathless dead. 



Back in the thirties — ^more exactly on September 26, 
1833 — in Bacchus Walk, Hoxton, the baby who was to be 
Charles Bradlaugh saw the light of the world that was to 
offer him so hard a problem. Father, a solicitor's clerk, 
poor and mediocre ; mother a gentle, commonplace woman, 
so far as I have been able to gather. iNeither the one nor 
the other seems to have made a very strong impression on 
the lad, who was as a young eagle in a bam fowl's nest. I The 
father was fond of fishing, touching at this one point his re- 
markable son. Good people of an ordinary type — ^such is 
the general faint impression left on my mind about them. 
His sisters are gentle, sweet- natured women, who have 
never had any real chance in \ife, and who will sorely miss 
the always gentle, helpful brother, who had gone so far 
away from them and theirs, but never forgot the tie of kin- 
dred and affection. In his strong intellect, marked person- 
ality, and persistent energy, in all the proportions of his 
virile strength, he stands as much apart from his own fam- 
ily as from average men and women, offering as perplexing 
a problem to those who see in the individual nothing more 
than the outcome of physical heredity as they could well 
essay to solve. 

When little Charles Bradlaugh was old enough to learn 
his A B C, he was sent to Abbey Street National School, 
JBethnal Green, and from that he went to a boys' school in 
Coldharbor street, Hackney Eoad. ( At the age of eleven 
his exiguous education was finished, so far as his parents were 
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concerned, for the lad was needed to help to keep the home 
together ; but he had already begun to educate himself, and 
was his own best teacher for the rest of his life. This self- 
education began with a copy of Cobbett's " Political Grid- 
iron," found among his father's books, and Charles Brad- 
laugh, cetat ten, laid this as the first brick of his edifice of /- 
self-culture. A half-penny was soon after expended on 
" The Charter," and behold hivi launched on the waves of 
radicalism, which he navigated during the whole remainder 
of his life. \ 

From twelve to fourteen, Charles Bradlaugh was an er- 
rand boy in the office in which his father was employed, and 
at fourteen he became wharf clerk and cashier at a coal 
merchant's. While thus employed his education progressed 
rapidly ; the great surge of the Chartist movement caught 
him up and touched the boy's ardent nature to enthusiasm ; 
never did he lose the love then acquired for the ringing 
songs of Ernest Jones and the rhymes of Ebenezer Elliott. 
He began in real earnest to study, to think He was too 
poor to buy books, and his scanty wages were needed at 
home, but he would stand at the bookstall of some g^ood- 
natured second-hand bookseller and devour some pages of f 
a political treatise, returning day after day to resume the 
reading till the contents of the book were safely lodged in 
his most adhesive memory. Figure the boy's disappoint- 
ment when some thoughtless person, with pockets better 
lined than his, came along and bought the book, and so 
put sudden ending to the study. But now and then a book 
was bought, hardly and slowly earned, a few pence at a 
time, when the boy was sent an errand and omnibus fare 
given, and he raced away, his long legs skimming over the 
ground faster than any omnibus could carry him, that he 
might not wrong his employer of his time, but might save 
the pennies to buy some coveted book. " Vocabularies and 
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dictionaries I used to buy," he has said to me, " for I could 
get most out of them." And then he would buy a stray 
candle and sit up conning his treasured books. 

HOW HE BECAME A FREETHIKKSB. 

But now another great step was to be taken. His polit- 
ical education was bowling along merrily under the impetus 
of Chartist meetings ; his theological education was to 
receive a stimulus in its turn. Charles Bradlaugh was 
earnest in his religion as in everything else ; in him all the 
motive springs of life quivered with passion, and however 
sternly dominant the intellect, every conviction burned like 
a fire within him. He could never hold a belief half-heart- 
edly, and the germs of that intensity of the man were in 
the boy. Chosen to prepare for confirmation, as one of the 
most promising of his young flock, by the Bev. John 
Graham Packer, clergyman of his parish church. Si JPeter's, 
Hackney Boad, he must needs study the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and compare them with the New Testament. Alas for 
the boy ! he found contradictions that puzzled him, and 
in no spirit of skepticism, but simply desiring help and 
explanation, he wrote to Mr. Packer and explained his difGl- 
culties. That this boy of fourteen, who was expected to do 
credit to his spiritual pastor, should try to understand 
instead of learning, was too much for the reverend gentle- 
man's patience. He wrote tq the parents, denouncing the 
lad as an atheist, and suspended him for three months from 
his office as teacher in the Sunday school. This treatment 
offered no Solution to the perplexities in which young Brad- 
laugh was involved, but it did drive him in the direction of 
freethought, for, too proud to attend the church while ex- 
cluded from the school, he betook himself to Bonner's 
Fields, where political and religious discussions were held 
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oa £kuUia^a. :Qo. flooa. i^egttn to take part in these, defend- 
ing Christianity against its assailants, bat losing, bit by 
bit, in argument, the faith which Mr. Packer maintained 
only by terrorism. So things went on, and the end of the 
three months did not see the teacher back in the Sunday 
school ; and months passed over, and the old beliefe cram- 
bled away. A debate on the " Inspiration of the Bible," in ' 
1849, gave the coup de grace to his boyish faith ; he suf- 
fered and struggled and prayed, but all in vain ; he clung ' 
to his religion, but it melted away beneath his grasp. At 
last, towards the end of 1849, he made one last attempt. 
He had been studying Bobert Taylor's " Diegesis," and he 
asked Mr. Packer to help him to find some answer to it 
But Mr. Packer still '^ owned no argument but force," and 
the fact that this pertinaciously inquiring lad of sixteen had 
filled up the measure of his sins by becoming a teetotaler, 
rendered desperate the irate cleric. He persuaded his em- 
ployers to give him three days in which " to change his 
opinions or lose his situation " — taking the very means to 
stereotype the boy in his yiews. Even then, Charles Brad- 
laugh did not know how to hesitate between personal ad- 
vantage and honesty of life. He stood to his opinions and 
lost his situation, and went out alone into the world, outcast 
from home, knowing not how to* earn his bread, a boy in 
his seventeenth year ; but in his dauntlessness, his honesty, 
his determination to be true at any cost, he was even then 
the Charles Bradlaugh whose watchword was " Thorough " 
all through his gallant life. 

HIS YOUTHFUL STBUOGLES. 

Now came an interlude in the way of an industrial career 
of a microscopic and short-lived kind. An old Chartist 
gave the young outcast shelter for a week, and during this 
week he started as a coal merchant. But as he had no 
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money to buy coals, he had io aoU fhAm hpfnrA ha oonia 
buy them, an npside-down way of oondncting a business 
which, while it avoided the danger of bad debts, did not 
lead to an extended trade. Still he had one good customer, 
a baker's wife, the commission on whose orders amounted 
to 10s. a week. Alack ! The good soul learned that h^r 
\ youthful coal merchant was an infidel, and after subjecting 
him to a searching cross-examination, she declined further 
dealings. " I should be afrftid my bread would smell of 
biimstone," she declared, and not a lump more of coal 
would she have. The coal business perished, consumed in 
the flame of the burning orthodoxy of the baker's wife, and 
after some further struggling, young Bradlaugh found a 
job of selling buckskin braces on commission. Meanwhile 
he was lodging with the widow of Bichard Carlile, a good 
and staunch-hearted woman, of whom he always spoke with 
deep respect and gratitude. Here he learned French with 
Mrs. Carlile's children, varying the proceedings by falling 
desperately in love with Hypatia Carlile, and also diligently 
studied Hebrew, Greek and Arabic. On Sundays he trained 
his tongue in speech, and soon became known as '^ the boy 
orator," speaking much on religion and taking active part 
in the sympathetic movements in favor of Polish and Hun- 
garian liberty. He grew 'tall, gaunt and thin, with long 
arms and legs protruding shamelessly from too brief gar- 
ments. With humorous pathos in his later years he would 
describe the dismay with which he found his trousers 
ascending towards his knees, and his sleeves crawling 
towards his elbows, while his toes threatened emergence 
through his boots, declaring that he had never discovered 
the secret of the children of Israel, who had worn the same 
shoes for forty years without wearing them out 
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Despite all his strangles, the lad got into debt, and his 
pain amounted to agony when some friendly Freethinkers, 
seeing his poverty, made among themselves a small sub- 
scription for him. This well-meant kindness touched him 
in his most sensitive spot, his pride and independence, and 
as he walked along near Charing Gross, seeing a poster 
offering a bounty of £6 10s. to recruits for the East India 
service, he walked to the place indicated and offered him- 
self as a recruit. He was accepted, but presently, to his 
astonishment, found himself enrolled in the 50th Foot of 
her Majesty's army, instead of in the service of the Honor- 
able East India Company. It appeared that one sergeant 
owed a man to the other, and paid over Bradlaugh to dis- 
charge his liability ; but Bradlaugh objected to being 
treated as a chattel, and proved so determined that he was 
allowed to choose, within the limits of the English army, 
what regiment he should be drafted into, and selected the 
7th Dragoon Guards. So there he was, in 1850, at seven- 
teen, a recruit in the red jacket, surely the very oddest 
member of her Majesty's forcest 

Mr. Bradlaugh liked nothing better, when in a talkative 
mood, than to describe his experiences in the " Old Sev- 
enth : " his efforts at cooking, the wisdom of over-boiling 
rather than underboiling your potatoes, in case your evil 
cookery should lead to your being pelted with them ; his 
struggles with a troop-horse who knew more than a man, 
and who would jump forward or backward, present his 
head where his tail should be, and otherwise mock at the 
untrained lanky boy, who understood soldiering so much 
less than he did himself. Our recruit soon made his way 
into the trust and even the affection of his comrades, as he 
did all his life long with those among whom he worked : 
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but his first days were not happy ones ; they were spent in 
a sailing vessel, which took him and his fellow-recruits 
from London to Dublin, and he was very sea-sick and ill at 
ease with his comrades. They mocked him for his shabby 
clothes of faded black ; they broke open his box, pulled out 
his books, kicked his Greek lexicon to pieces, and nearly 
doomed his Arabic vocabulary to the same fate. 

THE SEA-SICK REGBUIT. 

He was too heart-sick and too sea-sick to defend his 
property, and would have left the ship with very little glory 
had it not been for an incident that touched his sense of 
justice. A storm arose, and, it being necessary to shift the 
cargo, the captaii^. offered the recruits £5 for their help. 
The task over, and the storm passed, the captain refused to 
give the money ; there were murmurs, but no one dared to 
face the captain on his own ship, when suddenly the lanky 
sea-sick lad sprang from the crowd, and poured out on the 
I astonished captain a flood of indignant eloquence, reproach- 
\ ing him for his meanness and finally threatening him with 
\a letter to the Times. The captain capitulated before the 
vehement orator, and paid the promised gratuity, the 
equally amazed recruits discovering that the lad who had 
seemed so helpless was by no means the fool he looked. 
Still, the early days were not so smooth ; he annoyed the 
officers by being a stickler for the Queen's Eegulations, and 
amused the men by his clumsiness at drill — ^the sense that 
he was compelled to learn taking all the force and energy 
out of him. A fight with a bully, who was also a good 
boxer, was one of his early steps to popularity. He fought, 
expecting to be beaten, but found that when he could hit 
his enemy the enemy was obliged to fall down. Thence-, 
forth disregarding all blows aimed at himself, he knocked 
nnent down as often as he could, and finally, to his 
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great surprise, found out that he had won. '' No one can 
stand against a blow of ' Leaves,' " was the verdict, " but 
you're a fool to get in the way of his fist." 

SOME EXPLOITS OF " LJEAVES." 

" Leaves " was his regimental soubriquet^ for he drank j 
only tea and was always reading books, and when they 
found that being a teetotaler and a student did not prevent 
him from exhibiting exceptional physical^courage, and from 
often standing between them and unfair treatment, the 
name of " Leaves " became one of affection instead of con- 
tempt. 

On one or two occasions, however, he nearly came to 
grief. At itathmines the clergyman of the parish preached 
a sermon, which was, he said, above the heads of the sol- 
diers present. This annoyed Private Bradlaugh, and he 
wrote to the preacher, criticising the sermon and pointing 
to various blunders contained therein. On the following 
Sunday the regiment marched to church as usual, but 
" Leaves " and his comrades were prepared for action if any 
further insolence should be shown in the pulpit. A con- 
temptuous sentence began, and in a moment three hundred 
heavy cavalry sabres smote the floor, unhooked and allowed 
to fall in one mighty crash. An inquiry was ordered, and 
Private Bradlaugh was summoned, but luckily, the Duke of 
Cambridge came to hold a review, and no further action 
was taken. 

The other occasion was even more critical. He was 
orderly-room clerk, and a newly-arrived young officer came 
into the room where he was sitting at work, and addressed 
to him some discourteous order. Private Bradlaugh took 
no notice. The order was repeated with an oath. Still no 
movement Then it came again, with some foul words 
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added. The young soldier arose, drew himself to his full 
height, and walking up to the officer, bade him leave the 
room, or he would throw him out The officer went, but in 
a few moments the grounding of muskets was heard out- 
side, the door opened, and the Colonel walked in, accom- 
panied by the officer. It was clear that the private soldier 
had committed an act for which he might be court-mar- 
tialed, and as he said once, " I felt myself in a tight place/' 
The officer made his accusation, and Private Bradlaugh 
was bidden to explain. He asked that the officer should 
state the exact words in which he had addressed him, and 
the officer who had, after all, a touch of honor in him, gave 
the offensive sentence, word for work. Then Private Brad- 
laugh said, addressing his Colonel, that the officer's memory 
must surely be at fault in the whole matter, as he could not 
have used language so unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. The Colonel turned to the officer with the dry re- 
mark : " I think Private Bradlaugh is right ; there must be 
some mistake," and he left the room. 

HIS LIFE m THE ABMT. 

As orderly clerk, " Leaves " had a pleasant time enough. 
He used to read at night, putting his candle into the muz- 
zle of his gun — a reprehensible practice, as he confessed in 
years when more convenient candlesticks were forthcoming. 
He became a capital rider, when he was not forced to learn, 
and got on excellent and affectionate terms with his old 
equine antagonist, teaching it various tricks which tended 
to the hilarity more than to the orderly drill of the regi- 
ment. He also grew into an admirable swordsman, gaining 
a dexterity that in later years often stood him in good 
stead, and up to 1885 the sword exercise was a favorite 
^.musement with him. It was worth while to see him, as a 
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tuagnificent specimen of physical vigor, with ihe heavy cav- 
alry sabre in his hand, whirling it round his head, making 
tremendous cuts to right and left, lunging forward with 
astonishing reach, with lips close pressed, eyes flashing, 
face and form alive, instinct with energy and fire ; ah me ! 
all passed away now, helpless in narrow coffin with the 
earth heaped over him ! 

Ere his soldier-life came to an end in the summer of 
1853 — when he bought himself out* with a small legacy 
that came to him — a curiously characteristic act made him 
the hero of the Inniscarra peasantry. A land-owner had 
put up a gate across a right of way, closing it against sol- 
diers and peasants, while letting the gentry pass through 
it. " Leaves " looked up the question, and found the right^ 
of way was real ; so he took with him some soldiers and 
some peasants, pulled down the gate, broke it up, and 
wrote on one of the bars : " Pulled up by Charles Brad- 
laugh, C. 52, VJLL D. G." The land-owner did not prose- 
cute, and the gate did not reappear. Many another story 
might be told of his soldier-days, but I must hurry on to 
the sterner conflicts which lay before him. He left the 
regiment with a " very good character," respected by his 
officers, who had learned his value, and loved by his com- 
rades all round. 

A SIX-FOOT ERRAND BOT. 

When Charles Bradlaugh once more reached London, he 
found his father dead, and his mother in need of help. 
But at first he could find no work, seek it as he might. 
The fine soldierly young fellow, standing six feet one and 
a-half inches in his stockings, with his bright and ingenu- 
ous young face and eager manners, found no place into 
which he could fit At last a chance came, a chance that 
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few would have grasped. He sought work as a clerk from 
Mr. Thomas Rogers, a solicitor in Fenchorch street, but 
there was no vacancy. As he was leaving, Mr. Bogers 
mentioned that he wanted an errand boy, and perhaps Mr. 
Bradlangh could recommend him one. 

" What salary would you give the errand boy ? " 

" Ten shillings a week." 

" Then TU take ii" 

" You ! " 

Mr. Bradlaugh has told me how astonished Mr. Bogers 
was, how he suggested that the place was not suitable, and 
how he himself begged to have it, humorously pleading 
that his height would not prevent him from starving if he 
could not get work. Mr. Bogers was at last persuaded, 
and young Bradlaugh took the place. Surely the queerest 
of errand boys, twenty years of age, with his great height 
and soldierly bearing, with his wide reading, his knowledge 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic and French, his now-set- 
tled political and theological opinions, his mastery of 
speech. But that he was willing to take the place of 
errand boy at 10s. a week shows the stuff of which the 
future leader was a-building, and that readiness to do any 
work by which he might gain his bread honestly, never 
dreaming that any form of labor could degrade him so long 
as that labor was done to the best of his power. But a 
young fellow of his rare ability could not long remain an 
errand boy ; nine months after he entered the office he was 
the head of the common law department ; and it was not 
long before the tall youth, with a profound belief in his own 
capacities and knowledge, was to be seen in the chambers 
of judges, doing his employer's work with such marked 
success, despite his boyish appearance, that the conduct of 
cases rapidly fell into his hands. 

Charles Bradlaugh now resumed his writing and lectur- 
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ing work, and though anonymous letters denouncing his 
infidel clerk were showered upon Mr. itogers, that gentle- 
man never pat on him the slightest pressure, only asking 
that he should not let his business suffer on account of his 
personal work. To meet this difficulty, Charles ^radlaugh i 
adopted the nom de gtierre of ^' Iconoclast," and under this/ 
name he wrote and spoke up to the year 1868. 

A GOOD HUSBAND AND A GOOD FATHEB. 

In 1854 he married Uliss Susannah Hooper, the daugh- 
ter of one of his strongest and most devoted admirers. Mr. 
Hooper is still living, a very old and feeble man, but to the 
end "my son Charles" was his pride and glory ; he had 
heard the boy speak in Bonner's Fields, and watched him 
with unwavering admiration until the grave closed over him 
before his tima " He is a good man, my dear," old Mr. 
Hooper has often said to me ; " he was a good husband, and 
he is a good father. He has been too good all his life to 
everybody near him." No man, they say, is a hero to his 
valet de chambre. Charles Bradlaugh was a hero most of 
all to those who lived at his side, nearest to him in blood or 
friendship. It is, perhapS, the finest testimony to his worth 
that those who were closest to him admired him and loved 
him even more than any other. No man was more perfect 
in the home. Simple in his tastes, never grumbling about 
food or other trifles, content with a slice of cold meat, 
plenty of mustard, bread tod butter, and a cup of tea — or 
in later years a glass of claret — there never was a complaint 
or a cross look. He could enjoy a good dinner if it came 
in his way ; he was perfectly content with the plainest of 
plain fare — ^the very easiest man to please anyone could 
wish for. 
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AUDACXTT ARD LBOALITT. 

Now began that long seriee of political and theological 
straggles that made him so loved and trusted a leader of 
the democracy. As a popular leader he had two salient 
characteristics : consummate audacity and supreme respect 
for law. He would beat his foes with legal weapons, and, 
leading his followers into the most apparently defiant acts, 
he would throw over them the impenetrable shield of legal 
right One of his earliest audacities showed this in marked 
fashion. Some poor men had saved up enough to build a 
little hall in Goldsmith's Bow, Hackney, but they built it 
on freehold land without observing some formality which 
would have secured them in possession. The freeholder let 
them build, and then claimed land and building as his own. 
The men in their trouble went to young Charles Bradlaugh, 
who, finding that they were legally in the wrong, advised 
them to offer a rent of £25 a year. The freeholder^ 
charmed at the prospect of obtaining a hall without build- 
ing it, refused to let the ground, and stood on his "rights." 
So Mr. Bradlaugh picked out a hundred reliable men, and 
pledged them to obedience and the maintenance of peif ect 
order. He then went with them to the hall, each, carrying 
a shovel, a crowbar, or other convenient tool, and directed 
them to level the hall with the ground, and carry away ev- 
-ery bit of the building materials. These were divided 
among the subscribers, and the freeholder had his land, 
bare as at the beginning. There was much rejoicing over 
the discomfiture of the enemy, but Mr. Bradlaugh advised 
his friends in the future to come to him before they began 
to build instead of when they had nearly finished. 

THE PBOPAGANDA OF FBEETHOUGHT. 

From 1854 onwards were waged the bitter conflicts by 
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which an organized freethought party was built up in this 
country. A few specimens of Mr. Bradlaugh's experiences 
in these years will go far to explain the occasional bitter- 
nesses of speech that, isolated from their contests, and 
divorced from the occasions that provoked them, were used 
by the baser of his opponents to exclude him from Parlia- 
ment. 

Wig an was one of the towns visited by Mr. Bradlaugh 
again and again, until he became as welcome as at first he 
was hated, and it may serve as an illustration of the fashion 
of those early combats. The local clergy stirred up in 
the town, before he arrived, a furious feeling ag^linst '' the 
infidel," and the hall in which he was to lecture was 
crowded with a hostile audience before he reached it. The 
windows were broken horn outside, while the crowd within 
yelled ; the rector's secretary forced his way in through a 
window, lime was thrown in, and water poured through the 
ventilators on the roof. Nevertheless, the lecture was deliv- 
ered, but matters became more serious at the close. The 
crowd, composed of well-dressed people, rushed around him, 
from behind, spat in his face, and he was absolutely alone. 
But he walked through them, unyielding, defiant, and, hun- 
dreds as there were against one, his magnetic personality 
triumphed over their hatred. They threw stones, cursed 
him, yelled and hooted, but out of them all not one would 
meet him face to face. Time after time he went back . to 
Wigan, until all rioting ceased and welcome grew clamor- 
ous, as courage and tenacity worked their inevitable results. 

The story of Wigan is the story of a dozen other towns, 
in every one of which he finally won the day. Often a hear- 
ing was gained from a yelling crowd by some trick, and 
once gained the hearing could be kept by the orator's 
tongue. Thus, on one occasion, knowing he would be met 
by a noisy crowd, he filled his pockets with oranges. His 
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riBing to speak was the signal for an indesorilMible din, 
which DO human roiee eonld dominate^ so he qnietij.took 
his oranges ont of his pockets, arranged ihem in a row on 
the table, took np one and peeled and ate it As he began 
upon another withoat anj attempt at speech, cnriosify be- 
gan to move the crowd, and there was a moment's loU ; he 
lifted his eyes : '' Gentlemen, will jon tell me how long yon 
are going on, so that I may know if I need send foAnore 
oranges?" It was the last thing in the world the people 
had expected, and they roared with langhter. In a moment 
he had began his speech, captured their attention, and the 
lecture proceeded peaceably to its dose. By courage, tact, 
and sheer ability, he had — ^when I joined the party in 1874 
— so broken down violenoe of opposition, that I was only 
persoDally assailed with physical violenoe on three or four 
occasions, and in every large town there were some hun- 
dreds of ^' Bradlaugh's men," ready to keep the peace at all 
meetings. 

TBI LEGAL BIGHTS OF FBSS SFEXCH. 

The establishment of the legal right to speak freely on 
religious matters was yet harder to win. Here he wore out 
his antagonists by legal devices, the law being against 
him. Thus, at Devonport he had hired a field for his lec- 
ture, all buildings in the town being refused to him, and he 
was arrested by Superintendent Edwards when he had only 
uttered the words : *^ Friends, I am about to address you on 
the Bibla" He was locked up and bail refused, kept for 
three hours in a stone cell, without chair, light or fire, be- 
fore he was allowed even into a passage where th^re was a 
stove. The charge of blasphemy broke down, the police 
having been in such a hurry to arrest him that they had 
not waited for the commission of the offense. Then a 
charge was trumped up of " exciting to a breach of the 
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peace, and assaulting the constable in the execution of his 
daty." There were seven magistrates, all hostile ; as the 
witnesses for the defence were unbelievers, they were re- 
jected one after the other as incapable of taking an oath. 
All looked well for the Church, when some Nonconformists, 
indignant at the gross and palpable injustice, came forward 
as witnesses, and the magistrates reluctantly refused to 
convict The Devonport Independent speaks of the admir- 
ation excited by Mr. Bradlaugh's ''remarkable precision, 
his calm and collected demeanor, and the ability with which 
he conducted tns own case as well as his friend's.'' But 
still the lecture had to be delivered, and hexsirculated a no- 
{ice that he would deliver it ''near" the Devonport Park 
Lodge. There was an immense crowd ; the superintendent 
with twenty-ei^t policemen, the mayor with the Biot Act, 
soldiers in readiness to resist all attempts at rescue. 
Placidly came walking down to the meeting-place the young 
man who was the cause of all the trouble, and strolled on 
past it to Stonehouse Greek, where a little boat was lying. 
Nine feet away a larger boat was moored, and to this the 
equable young man was rowed. There he stood, and pro- 
ceeded with iiie delivery of his lecture, after polite bows to 
the superintendent and the mayor, who knew only too well 
that the water in Stonehouse Creek was under the jurisdic- 
tion of Saltash, a place miles away, and that their warrants 
did not justify an arrest outside their jurisdiction f 

BOnOHT AT A HBAW PBICB. 

The next step was an action for assault and false impris- 
onment against the superintendent ; it resulted in a verdict, 
but the special jury of Devonshire land-owners gave the 
atheist ooly a farthing damages, saddling him with heavy 
costs. The case was then carried to London, and pleaded 
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in banco, with no further legal reenlts save increased costs ; 
bat it tanght local authorities in future to leave freethought 
advocates alone, and provoked many expressions from the 
press in favor of free speech. The Morning Star called it 
" a flagrant denial and mockery of justice," and even Punch 
protested against '* magistrates becoming judges of oontro 
versy and the policemen enforcing their decrees." The 
suit was one of the many in which he gained much for Lib- 
erty but nothing for himself, save a load of debt which kept 
him always a poor man ; and though friends all over the 
country again and again raised money to reimburse the ex- 
penditure thus incurred, the debts were only lightened, not 
wiped out, and one of the heaviest losses caused by such 
fights in late years — the canceling of lecturing engagements 
and paralyzing of work necessary for the earning of his 
living — was never taken into account at all. 

So much has been said of the supposed change in his 
methods of advocacy in his later years, that it seems as well 
to quote here, where it will reach so many who knew him 
not, the following from his own pen in his journal, the 
National Reformer, in February, 1863. Surely, this is not 
the writing of an uncultured man, bcutal and coarse in his 
controversial methods : 

" I am an infidel, a rough, self-taught infidel. What 
honors shall I win if I grow gray in this career ? Critics 
who break a lance against me in my absence, will tell you 
now that I am from the lower classes, without university 
education, and that I lack classical lore. Clergymen,, who 
see God's mercy reflected in an eternal hell, will tell yoa 
even that I am wanting in a conception of common human- 
ity. Skilled penmen will demonstrate that I have not the 
merest rudiments of biblical knowledge. I thank these 
assailants for the past ; when they pricked and stung me 
with their very waspish piety, they did me good service,. 
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gave me the clue to my weaknesses, laid bare to ;aie my 
ignorance, and drove me to acquire knowledge which might 
otherwise never have been mine. I pray the opposing 
forces to continue their attacks, that by teaching me my 
weakness they may make me strong. Some (who have no 
taste for the excavating, tunneling and leveling work, but 
are vain of having shaken hands, or taken wine, with the 
chairman of a completed line of railway) say : ' Oh ! a 
mere puller-down ! ' Is this so ? I have preached ' equal- 
ity,' not by aiming to reduce men's intellects to thejievel of 
my own, but rather by inciting each of my hearers to 
develop his mind to the fullest extent, obtaining thus the 
hope, not of an equality of ignorance, but of a more equal 
diffusion of knowledge. I have attacked the Bible, but 
never the letter alone ; the Church, but never have I con- 
fined myself to a mere assault on its practices. I have 
deemed that I attacked theology best in asserting most of 
the fullness of humanity. I have regarded iconoclasticism 
as a means, not as an end. The work is weary, but the end 
is well. The political prisoner in the Austrian dungeon 
day by day filed at the massive chain and sturdy bar. The 
labor is serious, but the reward is great. Tell him it is 
poor drudgery work, and he tells you, * But I toil for free- 
dom ! ' Watch another captive, how, with an old nail, 
rusted and rotten, he picks, atom by atom, the mortar from 
between the stones of his prison wall. Tell him that other 
men have used more perfect tools ) he will answer, ^ This 
old red-rusty nail is to me bright silver lever, powerful in- 
strument, for it is the only tool I have wherewith to toil for 
liberty.' Tell the backwoodsman who, with axe in hand, 
hews at the trunks of sturdy trees, that his is destructive 
work, and he will answer, ' I clear the ground that plough 
and reaping-hook may be used by and by.' And I answer 
that in many men — and women too, alas I — thought is prison- 
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bound with massiTe chains of old^hnioh welding ; that 
homan capacity for progress is hindered, grated in bj 
prison-bars, priest- wrought and law-protected ; that the 
good wide field of common humanity is over-crowded with 
the trunks of vast creed frauds, the outgrowth of ancient 
mythologies. I affirm that file, old nail, and axe are useful, 
and their use honorable, not as an end, but as some means 
toward the end for which all true men should strive — that 
is, the enduring happiness of mankind." 

ITNGHBISTLDUE CHBI8TIANB. 

So wrote Charles Bradlaugh, surely not unworthily, just 
eight-and-twenty years ago. Was this the language of an 
ignoramus, an untrained thinker, a brutal controversialist ? 
It may be asked, ^' But why, if he were such as you depict, 
should he have aroused such bitter hatred, and have earned 
such a reputation ? " The answer is not far to seek When 
he began his iconoclastic work, orthodoxy was rigid and 
imperious, and any who challenged the inspiration of the 
Bible, eternal torture, or vicarious atonement, were looked 
on as men of foul lives, seeking cover for sin in license of 
criticism. No one waited to hear before condemning, to 
examine before denouncing. He was '^ an infidel." It was 
enough. Clergy incited their flocks to mob him, to break 
die windows of the hall he lectured in, of the house that 
sheltered him, and if amid a crowd of howling believers, 
yelled at, cursed, struck, he let fall some biting sarcasm, 
some bitter jibe, it was caught up, repeated, exaggerated, 
and scattered broadcast as representing his general style of 
advocacy, without a syllable of the circumstances in the 
midst of which it was flung forth. 

To-day, largely because of *the work this man has done 
for liberty, thought and criticism have become so free that 
they seem a matter of course, and younger men cannot un- 
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derstand that the Charles Bradlaugh they knew was the 
Charles Bradlaugh of thirty odd years ago ; they think he 
has changed, when it is he who has changed public opinion. 
If Dr. Momerie could preach from the chapel of the Found- 
ling Hospital doctrines that fifty years ago would have 
landed him in jail, he has to thank for his liberty Charles 
Bradlaugh and that band of men whom he inspired and led. 
The tone of the opposition encountered by him may be 
judged by the following letter, which he printed in the 
National Reformer : ^ 

Newchtjrch, May 1, 1865. 
Pear Sir : 

I was in company with Mr. Verity yesterday, 
and laid the contents of your letter before him, and although 
I deem it low and contemptible to take any notice of in- 
dividuals who are ever and anon crying out against Chris- 
tianity, yet for the sake of indulging you in your worse than 
beast-like propensities, I am instructed to inform you that 
Mr. Verity is waiting to hear from Mr. Bradlaugh, or any 
other "fool who happens to be so mad as to imbibe your 
empty notions. Yours, 

Thos. Fielden. 

The "fool's" answer was, at least, more gracefully 
worded : — 

Mr. Verity must be a pleasant man to encounter if he in- 
tructed Mr. Fielden to write the above, and, in any case, 
the prospect of meeting a teacher whose disciple pens such 
an epistle is an enticing one. My message to him is to ac- 
custom himself to a more gentlemanly and less scriptural 
style of communication. Coarseness is not necessarily a 
virtue ; in a costermonger or a piously miseducated parson 
it is to be looked for ; in a public speaker or writer it is 
better avoided. 
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IN HTDE PARK AND TBAFALOAB 8QUABE. 

His political work was as energetio during all these 
years, if not more energetic, than his anti-theological 
propaganda. He came prominently before the country in 
1855, when he gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
a|)pointed to inquire into the disturbances at Hyde Park in 
that year ; his quiet statement that he went to the park be- 
cause Sir Richard Mayne had prohibited the meeting — '' I 
had not heard then, and have not heard now, that Sir 
Richard Mayne has any power to forbid my going into the 
park, therefore I went " — his urbane offer to show the .Com- 
missioner how to unhorse an aggressive policeman, if one 
who was present would mount his horse then standing be- 
low in Palace Yard, attracted much attention at the tima 

In the Reform agitation he played a prominent part, and 
many a tale is told by London reformers of those exciting 
days ; how he charged on horseback up the steps of Trafal- 
gar Square to stop some stone-throwing that had been be- 
gun near the National Gallery, and that might have grown 
in a few minutes into a riot impossible to quell ; how he 
frustrated attempts to break their processions, on one oc- 
casion having a hansom cab, with a protesting " swell " in- 
side, lifted off its wheels, carried bodily away, and deposited 
in a side street ; how he cleared out a comer where a num- 
ber of thieves had congregated, with a heavy riding whip 
as his weapon ; how he stopped the commencing fight when 
the Hyde Park railings went down. All these stories and 
many more are written in the loving memories of those who 
followed him and found him always brave and true. And 
they delight to tell how he would defy unfair f^uthority un- 
der shield of law. 
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BEADT TO BEPEL FOBGE WITH FOBOE. 

Thus a great meeting was called in Trafalgar Square, 
while Parliament was sitting, to protest against action 
taken in the House of Commons — a quite illegal thing. 
The meeting was forbidden, the promoters in despair. 
They went to Charles Bradlaugh ; he called the meeting, 
merely changing the form in which the object was couched, 
making it legal instead of illegal, and defied the authorities 
to break it up. So again, with a forbidden Hyde Park 
meeting, he informed the police of his intention ; sent for 
by a statesman high in office, he repeated his determination ; 
told that the meeting would be broken up by the soldiers, 
he gravely thanked his informant for the warning, saying 
that he would not lead unarmed men into danger of being 
shot down ; that he would not be the first to use violence, 
but that if violence were illegally committed on the people, 
peacefully assembled in legal meeting, he would repel force 
by force. Said with his peculiar slow gravity, with level- 
fronting eyes, the menace would not fail of its full weight: 
The statesman understood, the meeting was held, and no 
attack was made. But he had taken all his precautions. 
Two hundred men were around him, ready to obey him, and 
had the soldiers been wickedly sent out to fire on the peo- 
ple, he was ready, as he said, to repel force by force, to 
guard the people who trusted him and answered to his sum- 
mons. 

HIS SYMPATHIES WITH FBANOE. 

In foreign politics he took an active part, aiding in the 
famous defense of Dr. Simon Bernard in 1859, and in the 
same year delivering a lecture against the French Emperor 
that so disturbed the occupant of the^Tuilleries that repre- 
sentations were made to the English Government, and the 
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London hall engaged for the lecture was taken possession 
of by the police. He hated Lonis Napoleon as he hated 
few men : ^^Le sang de mea amisj^ he wrote, ^^etait sur son 

But when Napoleon fell, he threw himself heart and 
soul, into an agitation to prevent the English alliance with 
Germany for which the English Court was believed to be 
working, and that so successfully that he was publicly 
thanked by the Government of National Defense, which 
wrote him that in France he would always be concUoyen. 
For Prince Napoleon (Jerome) he had a real affection, re- 
garding him as exceptionally able and as a man of the 
greatest possibilities ; but he would often be angered by 
the indolence with which his own active nature had no 
sympathy, and by the folly which would let some trivial 
amusement draw him away from great affairs of State. 

AN ITALIAK ADVENTUBE. 

Italy, too, he served in the days ere Italy became again 
a nation. For Mazzini he entertained a positive veneration. 
" I would have died for that man," he has said to me — only 
wishing that some worldly insight into men's characters 
could have been added to the courage of the hero and the ^ 
loftiness of the saint. Carrying letters from Italy to Maz- 
zini in which men's lives were hidden, he once nearly lost 
his own. The Papal gendarmes boarded the vessel in 
which he was, and, all persuasion failing, he was at last 
compelled to draw his revolver ; none dared attack him in 
front, but they would have captured him from behind had 
not a plucky American sprung to his help and placed his 
back against Charles Bradlaugh's, arming himself with a 
chair as a weapon. The gendarmes departed for further 
orders, and the ship was out of reach ere they could return. 

He had one purely comical adventure, interesting only in 
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showing the readiness with which he could extricate him- 
self from a difficulty. The police at Montalbo tried to de- 
prive him of his revolver, on the ground that the carrying 
of revolvers was forbidden by the Italian law. Having al- 
ready found it useful, he declined to give it up, and a 
struggle for its possession was imminent, owner and police- 
man both hanging on to it ; in a moment he was seized 
from all sides, and was obliged to fall back on argument, so 
he carefully explained that he had insured his life in the 
Life Assurance Company, and had to do with the Sovereign 
and Midland Assurance Company as well, so that he was 
bound to defend his life and carry arms. This argument 
was too much for the police, who carefully took down the 
imposing titles and promptly released him, revolver and all ! 

A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 

When Spain made her short-lived republic, this knight- 
errant of liberty went to Madrid, in 1873, crossing the Car- 
list lines at peril of life, meeting with some curious and 
dangerous adventures — as when he requisitioned an old 
chaise, and telling the driver that if he stopped on any 
pretext he would shoot him, and the driver went on at a 
furious gallop despite yells and stray musket-balls from 
Oarlist scouts, rightly judging that the bullet in the revolver 
behind him in the grip of the stem-speaking Englishman 
wad more dangerous than the ill-aimed shots of his country- 
men — but reaching Madrid safely and delivering to Castelar 
a letter with which he was charged from the great Eepubli- 
can meeting at Birmingham. ^^ Caballero Bradlaugh " was 
heartily welcomed at Madrid, and a state banquet was given 
in his honor, and he made at it a remarkable speech, of 
which the last sentences may be given here.- He had ex- 
pressed the hope that at the end of twenty y^ars England 
might be republican, and he concluded : 
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'^ Speaking for myself, I may answer Uiat if a republic 
could come to-morrow in England, without force, without 
blood-shed, without crime, without ruined cities and anger- 
maddened peoples, then I would be the first to greet it and 
to serve it ; but our republic will, I trust, come nursed by 
the school, the brain, the pen, and the tongue, and not her- 
alded by the cannon's roar or carved by the sword. Hence 
it is that I say I should prefer to work, even for twenty 
years, to strengthen men's brains, so that they may know 
how to keep the republic when they have won it, and that 
it may be an indestructible republic, which shall honor the 
destinies of the people of England, and serve as guide as 
well as mother to the English-speaking races throughout 
the world." 

I am told that Castelar, baited by a group of Intran- 
sigeantes, at last angrily told them that Bradlaugh, the red- 
hot English Republican, was far more reasonable than they, 
and that if they had understood the speech he made they 
would have thrown him out of the window instead of cheer- 
ing him ! 

« 

HIS WORK FOR IRELAND. 

While thus aiding foreign people in their struggles to- 
ward liberty, he did not forget a people nearer homa He 
recognized in Ireland the same rights that he pleaded for 
in France, in Spain, in Italy ; he took part in the agitation 
that culminated in the Fenian movement, and drafted the 
famous manifesto — except the proclamation of an Irish re- 
public, which he protested against ^sqmptaoticlible, and 
therefore idle — of "The Irish People to the World." He 
has told me much of the secret history of this movement, of 
its leaders, the faithful and the betrayers ; but as there are 
still some people living who might suffer from the recital, 
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however interesting and valuable from a historical stand- 
point, I have, as yet, no right to break silence. 

It must suffice to say that he regarded the suspension ox 
the Habeas Corpus Act as justifying forcible resistance to 
the Executive, which thus became tyrant instead of constitu- 
tional ruler ; and though Corydon's personal fear of the 
consequences prevented him from, betraying Mr. Bradlaugh 
as he betrayed others, Mr. Bradlaugh's connection with the 
movement was so well known to the authorities that he was 
closely watched by the police, who, however, found them- 
selves foiled by their acute quarry. In 1878, we find him 
earnestly urging union between the Irish party and the 
English Eadical party, pleading theix, as he had pleaded 
for three and twenty years, for justice to and freedom for 
Ireland. 

THE freethinker's CLAIM TO AFFIRM. 

His legal conflicts, maintained through all these years of 
public activity, were many and greai Apart from all 
the minor struggles, like those at Devonport, he had two 
great and prolonged battles, one on oaths in courts of jus- 
tice, the. other on freedom of the. ne^tspaper press. 

He was concerned first with one or two cases in which 
other freethinkers and he himself suffered injustice 
because the law permitted them neither to swear nor to 
affirm. In 1867 a Christian yarned DeEin, who was largely 
in debt to Mr. Bradlaugh, sought to escape the payment of 
the debt under cover of the legal incapacity of his creditor 
to swear in its proof. The battle was waged in many 
courts. In one the judges refused to hear Mr. Bradlaugh 
except upon affidavit, and he was incompetent to make an 
affidavit ; in another, he could not give evidence ; the case 
dragged on wearily, the indefatigable atheist finding new 
ground on which to proceed after every defeat. 
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Meanwhile, he petitioned Parliament, he agitated thiongh 
the prees, and in 1870 then won his case, bat the defendant 
promptly became bankrupt, so Mr. Bradlaugh never got his 
debt, and was left crippled with the enormons costs of the 
three years' straggle. The freethinker became a competent 
witness, but the champion was left crashed by a load of 
debt. So in the later oath straggle, the way to all fatore 
freethinkers is open, bat he has paid toll with his life. 

HIS SBBVICES TO LIBERTT OF THE PRESS. 

The other great conflict was against giving £400 sarety 
against the appearance of blasphemous or seditious articles 
in a newspaper published at less than sixpence. The law 
was one of the Georgian statutes, designed to prevent a free 
press. Mr. Bradlaugh had refused to give these sureties 
on the ground that he would forfeit them in every issue of 
his paper, and he was not rich enough to conduct the paper 
at so heavy a cost. He was prosecute^ and penalties of 
£20 per copy issued were claimed. He politely answered 
that he did not keep so much money at his bank — ^the paper 
had been issued weekly for eight years — and printed on his 
paper, "Prosecuted by Her Majesty's Attorney-General." 
The battle was long, and he tripped up the Crown over and 
over again — the whole story ought to be read in detail by 
those who would understanj} his extraordinary readiness 
and address — till at last the prosecution broke down. 

Just then the Tory Government went out of office, and 
the Liberals came in. The prosecution was again com- 
menced, and again fought by the undaunted editor, until a 
bill was brought in repealing the statute under which he 
was prosecuted, and a stet processus was entered by the 
Crown. John Stuart Mill wrote to the victorious combatant 
a warm letter of congratulation, saying that "You have 
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gained a very honorable success in obtaining a repeal of the 
mischievous Act by your persevering resistance." 

DEBTS AND DirFICULTlE&. 

Victorious, yes ; but again, at what a cost ! The last 
stroke of financial ruin came to him in his business, large 
orders given were thrown back on his hands when the cus- 
tomers found he was '^ Bradlaugh the Atheist," and he con- 
sequently determined to give up all business and trust to 
his tongue and pen for his livelihood. His liabilities were 
enormous, but his honor was so trusted that he was able to 
avoid bankruptcy by his personal promise to pay if time 
were given him. He sold eyerything he possessed except 
his books ; his home that he had got together by hard work, 
his furniture, even a diamond ring given him by a grateful 
person whom he had helped. He sent his children to 
school ; his wife, not physically able to bear the life he 
faced, went to live with her parents in the coxmtry, and he 
took two small rooms in Turner Street, Whitechapel, for which 
he paid 3s. 6d. a week, and where he remained until he had 
cleared off most of his liabilities. He then moved to lodg- 
ings over a music shop in Circus Road, St John's Wood, 
where he lived for the remainder of his life, his daughters 
joining him on the death of their mother in 1877. When 
he died he left behind him not one personal debt ; all who 
had trusted to honor found their claims discharged. He 
died poor indeed, with no personal property save his library, 
his Indian gifts, and his very modest wardrobe : but he left 
his name free, his honor unstained. 

MB. BBADLAUGH IN AMEBIGA. 

Part of his debts he cleared off by lectures delivered in 
America. There he was an immense favorite, both as 
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speaker and as man. From the New York customs officer 
oyer his luggage, as he chalked it without examinations 
'^ Mr. Bradlaugh, we know 70U here, and the least we can 
do for you is to pass 70U through comfortably," to the 
greatest literary men of the States, all united to do him 
honor. The Lotos Club welcomed him as a most honored 
guest, and he met there a crowd of celel2pties. At Boston, 
Wendell Phillips took the chair at his first lecture, Charles 
Sumner gave him public greeting, and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison marked his approbation. He met Ealph Waldo Emer- 
son, his boyish idol, at a reception given in his honor ; 
made friends with Bret Harte, Washbume, Vice-President 
Wilson, Joshua B. Smith (the colored senator), and many 
another good and great man. 

Twice again he visited America, on the last occasion 
nearly leaving his life there. He had a terrible attack of 
pleurisy and typhoid, but was tended with rare skill by Drs. 
Otis, Leaming and Abbe, at St. Luke's Hospital, New York. 
His life was despaired of, and he lay facing death with the 
absolute serenity characteristic of him. His patient forti- 
tude and perfect calmness saved him, they said. He told 
me that he had one terrible struggle at the idea of giving 
up life and work, and the friends he dearly loved ; but he 
fought it down and conquered — tender as his heart was, his 
great fortitude could master it — and not one thought of re- 
gret touched him again. Open-eyed, he faced death and 
measured the grave in his pathway ; desiring to live, but 
not afraid to die, he lay patient, brave, hopeful always. As 
to his opinions, the very possibility of changing them never 
came within the range of his thought, either then or at any 
other time. Thrice, ere the final blow fell, he looked into 
the eyes of Death and blanched not. Opinions that were 
good enough to guide through life's complex problems were. 
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to his brave, straightforward nature, quite good enough for 
facing the simple stroke of death. 

MB. BBADLAUGH AS A FBIEND. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh dates 
from 1874 ; and I take leave to say that while others have 
known him longer, none have known him so intimately as I 
— in his hopes and his fears, his motives and his dreams, his 
past, which he unrolled to me in every public and private 
detail as a book, his future plans, which now may never be 
worked to their foreseen ends. 

Some fancy that he was always grave. Before 1881 he 
was the veriest boy in his hours of relaxation, full of merry 
jokes and gaiety, overbrimming with fun. How many bright 
memories I have of our excursions together, a few hours 
snatched from our busy lives, in which all business was for- 
gotten and time ran on golden wheels ! Most often fishing 
was the amusement — ^his one passion in the way of relaxa- 
tion — and he taught me the mysteries of the craft, but al- 
ways considered it a deficiency in my character that I never 
cared to fish by m/&elf . Often the fishing rod would be left 
behind, and we would walk or drive, wandering far through 
Richmond Park, sitting under the splendid trees, and dis- 
cussing the days of the then future, when he should be law- 
maker and play his part in the council of the nation. We 
never doubted that those days would come ; we always real- 
ized that the opposition would be bitter, and the victory de- 
layed ; but in all our outlooks over the future we never saw 
August 3, 1881, nor caught glimpse of the injustice that 
brought him, prematurely aged, to his grave. How he would 
often voice his love of England, his admiration of her Parlia- 
ment, his pride in her history. Keenly alive to the blots upon 
it in her sinful wars of conquest, and cruel wrongs inflicted 
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upon subject peoples, be was yet an Englishman to the 
heart's core, but feeling, above all, the Englishman's duty, 
as one of a race that had gripped power and held it, to un- 
derstand the needs of those he ruled, and do justice, since 
compulsion to justice there was none. His service to India 
of late years was no suddenly accepted task. He had 
spoken for her, pleaded for her, for many a long year, 
through press and on platform, and his spurs as member 
for India were won long ere he was Member of Parliament. 

HIS COURTESY TO WOMEN. 

One trait of his character was very noticeable and very 
attractive — ^his extreme courtesy, especially to women. 
This outward polish, which sat so gracefully on his massive 
frame and stately presence, was foreign rather than English 
— ^the English being, as a rule, save among those who go to 
Court, a singularly unpolished people — and gave his man- 
ner a peculiar charm. I asked him once where he had 
learned his gracious fashions that were so xm-English, and 
he answered, with a half smile, half scoff, that it was only 
in England that he was an outcast "" from society. In 
France, in Spain, in Italy, he was always welcomed among 
men and women of the highest social rank, and he sup- 
posed that he had unconsciously caught the foreign tricks 
of manner. Moreover, he was absolutely indifferent to all 
questions of social position ; peer or artisan, it was to hinx 
exactly the same ; he never seemed conscious of the dis- 
tinctions of which men make so much. 

How much I personally owe him for wise criticism, help- 
ful guidance, careful judgment, it is quite impossible for 
me to say. He used to be my sternest, as well as gentlest 
critic, telling me that in a party like ours, where our own 
education and knowledge were above those whom we led, 
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it was very easy to gain indiscriminate praise and xmbonnd- 
ed admiration ; on the other hand, from Christians we re- 
ceived equally indiscriminate abuse and hatred. It ^v^as 
needful then to be our own harshest judges, and to be sure 
we knew thoroughly every subject that we taught. At the 
time when I discovered that I had the gift of speech, and 
began to taste the intoxication of easy won applause, his 
criticism and trained judgment were of priceless service to 
me, and what of value there is in my work is very largely 
due to his influence, which at once stimulated and restrained. 

THE STORY OF A FAMOUS TRIAL. 

In 1877 came the famous " Knowlton trial," a trial that 
cost him more of pain and loss than any other act in his 
life, and brought out his noblest qualities. The story is 
simple enough. Dr. Charles Knowlton was an American 
physician, of respectable standing, convinced of the truth 
of the teaching of the Bev. Mr. Malthus, and seeing that it 
was practically futile unless married people were taught to 
limit their families within their means of livelihood, he 
wrote, early in the present century (some time in the thir- 
ties), a book on the limitation of the family, entitled the 
"Fruits of Philosophy." The book circulated in America 
and in England, but not very largely. At the close of 1876, 
it was suddenly attached at Bristol, and at the beginning 
of 1877 its London publisher, Mr. Charles Watts, who pub- 
lished also for Mr. Bradlaugh and myself, was prosecuted 
for it as an obscene book. He pleaded guilty, to our great 
wrath and dismay ; and as the question was of immense pub- 
lic importance, being nothing less than the right of giving 
to the poor important information at a low price, we deter- 
mined to become publishers and re-issue the pamphlet. 
We recognized the horrible misconceptions that would 
probably arise ; he believed that he was forfeiting all hope 
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of sitting for Northampton ; but the cry of the poor was 
in our ears, and we conld not permit the discussion of the 
population question, in its one practical aspect, to be 
crushed. 

We did not like the pamphlet, but to stop it was to stop 
alL We took a shop, printed the tract, sent notice to the 
police that we would personally sell it to them, and did so. 
We were arrested and committed for trial. We moved the 
action to the Oourt of Queen's Bench by writ of certiorari^ 
granted after Lord Ghief Justice Oockbum had read the 
pamphlet, saying that if it were an obscene book in the or- 
dinary sense of the word he would refuse the writ We 
were tried ; the Lord Ohief Justice summed up strongly, 
very strongly, for an acquittal, but the jury brought in a 
verdict condemning the book, while '^ completely exonerat- 
ing " us from any wrong intent This the judge reluctant- 
ly translated into a verdict of guilty, and then let us go on 
our own recognizances for a week. Subsequently, the 
judge said he would have let us go if we would have sub- 
mitted to the Court, but as we insisted on being contuma- 
cious, he must sentence us to a fine and imprisonment 
After which he set us free, on our own recognizances again, 
to appeal on a point of law, we promising not to sell pend- 
ing the appeal. The appeal was successful, the sentence 
quashed, and we recommenced the sale. 

Then Mr. Bradlaugh took the aggressive, and commenced 
an action against the police for retaining our property, the 
pamphlets seized. He was successful, recovered the pam- 
phlets, and sold them marked ^' Recovered from the police." 
The sale continued for some time. At last we received an 
intimation that no further prosecution would be attempted, 
and we then at once dropped the sale of the book. I wrote 
a pamphlet containing all the information given by Dr. 
Knowlton, but less antiquated and more concise ; it has had 
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an immense circulation, and no prosecution against it has 
ever been attempted here. In New South Wales it was at- 
tacked, but was vindicated in a most luminous judgment by 
Justice Windmeyer,* of the Supreme Court — a judgment 
that we reprinted here, as our complete justification. So 
ended a terrible struggle, in which indeed we suffered bit- 
terly and were fouled by every insult that profligates could 
formulate, but in which we gave the poor knowledge that 
has raised thousands out of -direst poverty, and saved thou- 
sands of poor men's wives from despair. 

A NOBLE LEFE. 

With this hardly- won victory, I close these poor notes on 
a noble life. From 1880 onwards all the world knows how 
Charles Bradlaugh fought, how he won his right, how he 
passed his Oaths Act, how he made his mark in Parliament, 
how the world caught some glimpse of the real man, how 
the Commons made him amends as he lay dying, how one 
cry of regret went up beside his grave, how England's 
greatest Minister spoke of him, erstwhile despised and 
hated, as ^^ that distinguished man and useful member of 
this House." Man of unswerving principle and unflinching 
courage, of noble ambition and tinfaltering will, of keen in- 
sight and strong grasp, of laborious patience and overmas- 
tering eloquence, he would have done yeoman service to his 
country had he lived, but he would have been no greater 
man, nor left an example more inspiring. To us who loved 
him the .loss is irremediable, and England will seek long ere 
she find a sturdier and more loyal son. Without faith in 
God, but full of love to man, he led a pure and noble life, 
and he has won the only immortality his strong soul 
craved, the memory of honest service, faithfully wrought, 
loyally rendered — deathless memory in a world made nobler 
by his living, richer by his sacrifices, poorer by his death. 
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^T^HB impression which a great man makes 
^ upon his contemporaries — how he looked, 
walked, taught, thought and did his work — ^will 
always have a freshness of interest and an 
historical value beyond any impressions gathered 
or recorded by those who come after him. 

The pages which follow present one of the 
very greatest of men as he appeared to a personal 
friend and fellow worker, the Right Honorable 
James Bryce, M. P., a writer singularly qualified 
by temperament, training and opportunity to set 
forth the personality of ** The Grand Old Man." 

It seems fitting that this happy union of a 
great subject and a distinguished author should 
be preserved in convenient and durable form ; and 
that to it should be added Mr. Bryce's views on 
a matter which filled a great place in Gladstone's 
life as well as in his own. 



Recollections of Gladstone. 




N any list that conld be made of the five 
or six most famous men of the generation 
which has now just quitted the earth, 
Mr. Gladstone would find a place — a place 
beside Bismarck, who survived him a few 
months, as well as Lincoln and Cavour, 
who died many years before him, but 
belong to the same generation. There 
were so many sides to his character and 
such a wonderful variety in his powers 
that it would be impossible to convey 
an adequate idea either of the one or of 
the other within the space of a short article. I 
have made a study of them in a little volume 
published in America in the summer of 1898, 
and will not attempt to repeat here what was 
said there. 

' All that I desire to do in the few paragraphs 
of this article is to note certain aspects of his 
character which may be of special interest to 
young men who desire, at the time when they 
are forming their own habits of thought and life, 
to know what were the salient traits and mental 
qualities of those illustrious ones whose names 
filled and occupied the world when they were 
entering it. 

What most struck the person who spent a few 
days in the same house with Mr. Gladstone was 
the restless and unceasing activity of his mind. 
People often talked of his industry ; but industry 
rather suggests the steady and dogged application 
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which plods throngh a task because the task is 
set and has got to be despatched. He seemed to 
work because he liked it, or perhaps rather 
because he could not help working. His energy 
was inexhaustible, and when he was not engaged 
on whatever might for the time being be deemed 
business, he was just as strenuously occupied in 
studying or writing about some subject, quite 
unconnected with his regular employment, which 
for the moment interested him. 

His Varied btorests. 

Nearly everything, except perhaps natural 
science, of which he was strangely ignorant, did 
interest him. Theology and ecclesiastical history 
had the foremost place, but general history, clas- 
sical archaeology, poetry — especially the Greek 
and Italian poets — were always in his mind, and 
books about them might always be seen on his 
table. The abundance of his interests and the 
zest with which he indulged them were a great 
help to him, for they enabled him to throw oft 
the cares of politics, and they distracted his 
thoughts from the inevitable vexations and dis- 
appointments of public life. It was his practice 
when he returned late at night from the House 
of Commons after an exciting debate to place a 
light at the head of his bed and read some agree- 
able but not too exciting book, often, but not 
always, a novel, for twenty minutes, after which 
he scarcely ever failed to have a good night's 
rest. 

Sometimes he felt the activity of his mind 
press too hard on him. I remember one misty 
evening, between ten and eleven o'clock, to have 
seen his remarkable figure a few yards before 
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me in St. James's Park. There was no mistaking 
him, even at night, for his walk was peculiar, 
indeed, so peculiar that people who did not know 
him would turn to watch him as he passed along 
the street. Thinking it hardly safe for him, 
well known as he was, to be alone in so solitary 
a place, I overtook him and asked if I might 
wslk by him, apologizing if I should be disturbing 
his thoughts. 

"My wish," he answered, with. a touch of 
sadness, "and my difficulty is to avoid thinking, 
so I am glad to be disturbed." And a year or 
two later he told me that to rest and distract his 
mind he had formed the habit of counting the 
omnibuses he met in the space of three or four 
hundred yards between his residence in Downing 
Street and the House of Commons, so as to see 
whether he could make an average of them, 
based on a comparison of the number that passed 
each day. 

HaUts of Ezercis«. 

Unlike most Englishmen, he cared nothing 
for any games or for any form of what is called 
sport. As a youth he used to shoot a little, and 
on one occasion hurt a finger so badly that it had 
to be cut off by a country doctor. It was before 
the days of chloroform, and he described the pain 
as terrible. Like Sir Robert Peel, he was very 
sensitive to physical pain. But before he reached 
middle life he had given up shooting. Nor did 
he ride. Indeed, his only form of exercise, 
besides walking, was the felling of trees in his 
park at Hawarden. This practically restricted 
him, except when at Hawarden, to intellectual 
pleasures for recreation. Sometimes, however, 
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he would play whist or, more frequently, back- 
gammon, a game which makes very slight calls 
upon memory or reflection. 

This wonderful activity of mind did not seem 
to spring from any sense of haste or pressure to 
get through one piece of work in order to go 
on to something else. He was never in a hurry, 
never seemed anxious, even when the time was 
short, to finish a job off in an incomplete way in 
order to despatch the work which remained, but 
went straight on through everything at the same 
pace, reminding one of the strong, steady, uni» 
form stroke of the piston of a steam-engine. 

Wise Use of Time. 

I remember how, having once called on him by 
appointment at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
I found him just sitting down to arrange his 
thoughts for a great speech he had to make the 
same afternoon at a crisis in the Eastern question. 
He wished information on a point that happened 
to be within my knowledge, and besides ques- 
tioning me very deliberately upon it, talked in 
a leisurely way on the subject at large as if he 
had nothing else to do. At five o'clock he rose to 
deliver one of his longest and finest speeches, 
which it would have taken most men days to 
prepare for. However, he never wanted words ; 
all his care was to be sure of the facts and to 
dispose the matter of a speech in the proper 
order. 

In many people a high sense of the value 
of time produces unpunctuality, because they 
desire to crowd more things into the day than 
the day permits. It was not so with him. He 
got rapidly through work, not by haste, but by 
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extreme concentration of his faculties upon it. 
And as he was never in a hurry, he scarcely ever 
failed to keep an appointment. 

It was not only time that he hated to see 
squandered. He dfsliked waste in everything. 
Any heedless or lax expenditure of public money 
displeased him, not merely because it increased 
the burdens of the people, but because it seemed 
to him stupid and wrong — a sort of offense 
against reason. He was just as careful about 
public money as if it came out of his own pocket. 

Dislike of Extravagance. 

Once in the little garden behind his official 
residence he lamented that the surface was all 
gravel, saying that the wife of his predecessor 
had caused the turf which had formerly been 
there to be taken away for the sake of her garden 
parties. When asked why he did not have the 
turf put back, he answered that it would cost 
too much. ''How much?" He named a sum, 
which, to the best of my recollection, was less 
than two hundred dollars, and evidently thought 
this cost more than he ought to ask the country 
to bear. 

He used to express surprise at the modem 
English habit of using cabs to go quickly over a 
short distance in a city, contrasting it with the 
frugality of his contemporaries in his early days, 
when vehicles plying for hire were scarce. Such 
vehicles are comparatively cheap in London, 
where one can go two miles for a shilling fare — 
a quarter of a dollar; yet the constant use of 
them seemed to him a mark of extravagance. 
His eagerness to keep down the public expendi- 
ture was not much appreciated by the people, 
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ifxt during the last thirty years public opinion in 
England hAs become quite careless regarding the 
raising and spending of revenue. 

This dislike of all needless expenditure accorded 
with the simplicity of his own life. He had an 
almost puritanical aversion to luxury in dress, 
in food, in the furniture of a house, in the external 
paraphernalia of life, and never went beyond the 
requirements of modest comfort. All his ideals 
were of the moral sort, all his pleasures of the 
intellectual sort. Although as a political econo- 
mist and a financier he rejoiced in the extraordi- 
nary growth of wealth in England, he saw with 
disquiet the habits of luxury and the tendencies 
of thought and taste which wealth brought with 
it, and often declared that the humbler classes 
were far more likely to be right in their political 
opinions than the rich and great, notwithstanding 
the advantages which education ought to give the 
latter. 



Political Integrity. 

The presence in the legislature of men really 
indifferent to political issues, but seeking to use 
their position for the promotion of their private 
pecuniary objects, filled him with alarm. To 
most observers it does not seem to be at this 
moment an actively increasing evil in England. 
But I recollect that in 1897, after he had retired 
from public life, he dwelt upon it as the greatest 
danger that threatened parliamentary institu- 
tions. His pride, which was great, showed itself 
in his high sense of personal honor and dignity, 
a sense so high as almost to exclude vanity, any 
manifestation of which he would have thought 
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beneath him. It never appeared in the inter- 
course of private life. 

No one was more agreeable and easy in con- 
versation. He gave unstintingly the best he had 
to give, and gave it to all alike, to the person of 
least as readily as to the person of most conse- 
quence. Although he talked copiously and in a 
somewhat oratorical fashion, with gestures and 
modulations of voice which reminded one of his 
speeches, he never tried to absorb the conver- 
sation, and was always quick to listen to any 
one who had some new facts to give, especially 
if they lay within the lines of his historical and 
theological interests. His respect for learning 
was so great that he was sometimes imposed 
upon by people who professed more than they 
possessed. Still greater was his respect for the 
gift of poetical creation. 

His IntoUectiial Tastes. 

In a remarkable letter which he wrote after 
the death of Alfred Tennyson to the poet*s 
eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, and 
which is printed in the second edition of the 
latter*s life of his father, he expressed with char- 
acteristic force his sense of the superiority of 
the genius which speaks to all succeeding ages 
through immortal verse to the talent of the states- 
man, whose work is done by lower methods and 
for his own time, and who is soon forgotten. 
Poetry and philosophy were to him the highest 
forms of human effort, and philosophy he valued 
chiefly as the handmaid of theology, taking — so 
far as his friends could discover — no very great 
interest in metaphysics proper, but only in such 
parts of them as could be made to support or 
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explain morality and religion. His own favorite 
philosopher was Bishop Butler, in whom he 
found the union of these elements which he 
desired. 

Toward German metaphysics, and perhaps 
even toward German literature in general, he 
betrayed a slight prejudice, which seemed to 
spring from his dislike of the influence German 
thought of a skeptical order had exercised in the 
days of his early manhood. 

Italian poets were his favorites, next after 
Greek and English ones ; indeed, he sometimes 
seemed inclined to put Dante at the head of all 
poets. How far this was due to his sympathy 
with Dante's theology it was not easy to deter- 
mine. He would not have admitted it to be so, 
although, as every one knows, he tried to dis- 
cover traces of Christian theology in the mythol- 
ogy of Homer. But he was more influenced by 
likings and aversions of this kind than he himself 
realized, being by no means what people call 
"objective" or detached in his judgments. 
Moreover, although sincere and earnest in seeking 
for truth, his mental methods were really more 
forensic than judicial, and he seldom delivered 
conclusions which had not been more or less 
colored by the feelings of sympathy or repulsion 
which made him unconsciously adopt a view and 
then find arguments for it. 

A Sanguine I#eader. 

This was in one way an advantage to him in 
public life. It helped to make him sanguine. 
When he desired a thing, he found it easy to 
deem it attainable. Sometimes he erred by un- 
derrating the forces opposed to him. But on the 
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whole he gained by the cheerful eagerness with 
which he threw himself into enterprises from 
which less hopeful men recoiled as impracti- 
cable. The warmth of his feelings, although it 
sometimes betrayed him into language of undue 
vehemence in denouncing what he thought unjust 
conduct or pernicious principle, did not make 
him harsh in his judgment of persons or unfair 
in his treatment of them. 

A Keen Judge of Human Hatoro. 

In private he discussed people's character and 
capacities very freely. Few things were more 
instructive than to sit beside him and listen to 
the running commentary which he would make 
on -the speakers in a House of Commons debate, 
noting the strong and weak points which they 
showed, and delivering estimates of their respect- 
ive abilities. 

Such estimates were sometimes trenchant in 
exposing the pretensions of showy men, who 
imposed on the outside world. But they were 
hardly ever bitter. Even the antagonists who 
attacked him with violence or spite, forgetting 
the respect due to his age and position, did not 
seem to rouse any personal resentment in his 
large and charitable mind. Indeed, his friends 
often thought that he erred on the side of in- 
dulgence, and honored by elaborate refutation 
persons whom he had better have dismissed with 
a few words of contempt. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which he 
seemed to be actuated by a revengeful wish to 
punish a person who had assailed or injured him, 
but I recall many in which he refrained from 
opportunities others would have used. How far 
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this was due to indifference, how far to a sense 
of Christian duty, was a question often discussed 
by those who watched him. Perhaps it was 
partly due to his pride, which led him to deem it 
below his dignity to yield to vulgar passions. 

**^ Tranquillity in Great Crises. 

One of the strange contrasts which his char- 
acter presented was that between his excitability 
on small occasions and his perfect composure on 
great ones. He would sometimes, in a debate 
which had arisen suddenly, say imprudent things, 
owing to the strength of his emotions ; would 
then go beyond what his friends had expected, 
and give a dangerous opening to his adversaries. 
At another time, when the crisis was more 
serious, he would present a perfectly tranquil 
demeanor, and give no sign, either at the decisive 
moment or afterward, that he had been holding 
his feelings in the strictest control, and straining 
all his powers to go exactly as far as it was safe 
to go and not an inch farther. 

At such times his easy confidence in his own 
powers was an interesting object of study. Once 
in his later life when a question of great delicacy 
and difficulty was coming on in the House of 
Commons, and everybody expected to see him 
watchful and alert and perhaps fidgety over it» 
he deliberately composed himself to sleep on the 
Treasury bench, and enjoyed a refreshing nap 
till the time came for him to speak, when with 
no apparent effort he awoke, delivered a speech 
in which he said exactly what was needed and 
not a word more, and sat down, leaving his 
opponents so puzzled by the safe and guarded 
generalities in which he had half-expressed and 
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half-reserved his views that the subject dropped 
in a short time, because no one could find in his 
words anything to lay hold of. It was often re- 
marked that the greater the emergency the more 
composed and the. more completely equal to it 
did he seem. 

This was a result of the amazing streng^th of 
his will, which enabled him to hold his emotions 
in check and summon all his intellectual re- 
sources into the field whenever he desired to do 
so. People who noted this strength of will and 
saw how much he towered over his colleagues 
assumed that he must be self-willed in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, that is to say, obstinate 
and overbearing. This was by no means the case. 
He was very patient in listening to arguments 
from those who differed from him, and not more 
difficult to persuade than many people of far less 
powerful volition. 

Yielding to the Majority. 

Not a few instances could be given in which 
he consented to acts which his own judgment dis- 
approved because the majority of his colleagues 
were inclined the other way; and in most of 
these instances it is probable that he was right. 
He used to refer to some of them afterward, 
freely condemning some of the acts of his own 
government, but never, so far as I can recollect, 
taking credit to himself for having counseled the 
wiser course. He was too proud to indulge in 
the "I told you so*s*' of smaller men. 

The force of his will showed itself, not in that 
tyrannical spirit which cannot brook resistance, 
but in the unconquerable tenacity with which 
he held his course in the face of obstacles when 
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he had made up his mind that a thing must at 
all hazards be attempted. It was a part of his 
courage, and his courage was magptiificent. 



His Ph3rsical Courage. 

Physical fear was unknown to him. At the 
time when, after the Phoenix Park murders, he 
was believed to be, and probably really was, in 
danger of assassination, and shortly afterward, 
when several attempts to kill people and destroy 
buildings by dynamite had been made in London, 
it was thought necessary to guard his person, 
and the persons of some of his colleagues, by 
policemen who were charged to follow them about 
everywhere. This protection was most distasteful 
to him, and although to please his friends he 
generally submitted to it, he could not resist the 
temptation occasionally to escape. 

There is a back way out of the House of 
Commons by which it is possible to get to the 
Thames Embankment, a wide and lonely thor- 
oughfare bordering the river, the view from which 
over the river is always striking, and most so 
just before sunrise when the morning star flames 
up above St. PauPs Cathedral, and the dawn, 
brightening over the city, begins to redden the 
broad stream beneath. By this way he used to 
pass out late at night, eluding the vigilance of 
the police, and enjoy a solitary stroll under the 
stars before returning to his house, indifferent to 
the dangers which others feared for him. 

So, too, on his journeys to and from London, 
and in his walks round Hawarden, he insisted 
on reducing the precautions taken to the lowest 
point that his friends would permit, hating the 
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idea that any one would attempt to harm him, 
and having no apprehensions for himself. 

The circumstances of his life and career called 
more frequently for the exercise of moral courage 
than of physical, nor is there any career in which 
such courage is more essential either to success 
or to a man's own inward peace and satisfaction 
than that of a statesman in a popylarly governed 
country. Whoever enters upon such a career 
must be prepared to be often misunderstood 
and still more often misrepresented. He is sure 
to excite enmities, — and that not only from 
opponents, — ^and he will from time to time have 
to face unpopularity if he obeys his conscience. 

The Quality Which He Most Valued. 

In an admirable speech delivered in the House 
of Lords just after Mr. Gladstone's death, Lord 
Rosebery referred to his frequent use of the 
word '* manly " as indicating the quality which 
he most valued. It was one which he never 
failed to practise. He was cautious, carefully 
examining beforehand the country he was going 
to traverse. If he thought the risks of failure 
too great, he might choose some other course. 
But once he had chosen his course, no threats of 
opponents, no qualms and tremors of friends 
could turn him from it. 

Difficulties rather stimulated that wonderful 
reserve of fighting force which he possessed. 
None of his colleagues ever heard him suggest 
as a reason for dropping a measure or recoiling 
from an executive act the personal attacks to 
which he or they would be exposed. It was a 
consideration that never crossed his mind, and 
this became so well known to those who were 
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around him that they did not think of suggesting 
it as one which could affect his action. Although, 
as has been already observed, he was impetuous, 
and sometimes threw too much passion into a 
speech when he had become excited, this courage 
had nothing to do with his impetuosity, and was 
just as manifest when he was weighing a question 
in cold blood. ^ 

Mr. Gladstone had his deficiencies, and even 
his faults. No one who knew him need wish to 
deny them, because his great qualities were far 
more than sufficient to eclipse them. But I think 
that those who studied him closely in private as 
well as in public would have agreed in holding 
that they were faults rather of intellect than of 
character, so far as it is possible to distinguish 
these two things. 

His High-Hindedness. 

It was, of course, chiefly by his intellectual 
gifts that he was known and for them that he 
was admired. Yet that which seemed most 
worthy of admiration in a man who had seen so 
much of the world, and might well have been 
hardened by it, was the freshness and warmth 
of his feelings and the lofty plane on which his 
thoughts moved. In discussing a subject with 
him, one was often struck by the tendency of 
his mind to become fantastic, to miss the central 
point of a question, to rely upon a number of 
fine-drawn and subtle arguments instead of one 
or two solid ones. But if an appeal was made to 
his love of humanity and justice and freedom, he 
never failed to respond. 

He hated cruelty . One of the strongest motives 
he had for taking up the cause of Irish Home 
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Rule was his horror at the atrocities which had 
been perpetrated in Ireland at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He would often speak of 
them with a sense of shame as well as anger, 
which made one imagine that he thought some 
kind of expiation for them required from Eng- 
land. It was the same loathing for cruelty and 
oppression that made him in 1876-78, and again 
in his latest years, so ardent an advocate of the 
cause of the Eastern Christians. 

Standard of Personal Honor. 

He had a very strong sense of public duty. 
His standard of personal honor was high in 
small things as well as in great, and I may 
illustrate this by saying that, extremely ingen- 
ious as he was in debate and extremely anxious 
to prevail, I cannot recall an instance in which 
he knowingly misrepresented an adversary's 
words, or used an argument which he himself 
knew to be fallacious, although these are the 
most familiar devices of parliamentary contro- 
versy, devices which, censurable as they certainly 
are, are used by many men deemed fair and 
trustworthy in the relations of private life. 

His view of human nature was always chari- 
table and even indulgent. Sometimes it was too 
indulgent, yet this is the better side on which to 
err. The memory of these things, and of his 
magnanimity and of his courage, abides with 
those who knew him, and figures more largely 
in their estimate of his worth and his place in 
English history than does their admiration for 
his dazzling intellectual powers and his tireless 
intellectual energy. 
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|BVBR read a poor book. By a poor 
book, I mean a weak book, a thin book, 
a book in which the facts are loosely or 
inaccurately stated, or are ill-arranged, 
a book in which the ideas are either vague or 
commonplace. There are so many good books in 
the world, and we have so little time for reading 
them, that it is a pity and a waste of opportu- 
nities to spend any of that time on the inferior 
books, which jostle us at every turn, and often 
prevent us from noticing the good ones. 

Sometimes, of course, it happens that there is 
no first-rate book on the subject one desires to 
study, say an out-of-the-way department of 
history or of science. Then, of course, we must 
read what we can get, a second- or third-rate 
book if there is nothing better to be had. But 
most branches of knowledge have now been 
dealt with by strong, clear, competent writers ; 
and it is well worth while to take pains to find 
out who has handled the subject best before one 
buys, or takes out of a public literary, a treatise 
upon it. 

In the higher kinds of literature, such as 
poetry and philosophy, the maxim that one 
ought to spend one*s time upon the very best is 
still more true. Whatever else young people 
read in those pleasant days when the cares of 
life and the calls of a business or a profession 
have not yet closed around them, they ought 
to read, and to learn to love, the masterpieces 
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of our literature, and especially of our poetry, 
so that they may, for the rest of their lives, 
associate these masterpieces with the sweet 
memories of youth. 

If they know enough of Greek or Latin, of 
Italian or of German, to be able to enjoy the 
great classical authors who have used those 
tongues, so much the better. A classic who 
belongs to another age and country is in some 
ways even more stimulating and impressive than 
one who has written in English, or one who has 
lived near to our own time, because he represents 
a different circle of ideas and enlarges our notions 
of human life and thought by describing life and 
conveying thought in forms remote from our 
own. 

The Value of Foreign Languages. 

If you are fortunate enough to know Greek 
and Latin, read the writers in the original. 
More than half the charm, and a good deal of the 
substantial value, is lost in the best translation. 
It is better to make out the original even slowly 
and with difficulty than to hurry through it 
in an English version, although sometimes an 
English version may be used to help one over 
the roughest parts of the road. 

If you do not know the ancient languages, 
try to know some modem one ; if you have not 
time for that, give yourself all the more earnestly 
to some great English writers, and especially to 
the poets, because they put fine thoughts into 
the most perfect form, which it is more easy 
to remember, and which becomes a standard of 
taste, whereby one may learn to discern the good 
and the evil in the literature of one's own time. 
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Those who find that they cannot enjoy poetry 
must, of course, content themselves with prose ; 
but the best prose will not do as much for mind 
and taste and style as good poetry does. 

Acknowledged Uasterpieces. 

Some one may say that the advice to read only 
the strong books and eschew the weak ones is 
hard to follow, because how is a young man or 
woman to know from their titles which books 
are the best in the sul^ject he or she desires to 
study? This objection does not apply to the 
masterpieces, for every one agrees that Shake- 
speare and Milton and Wordsworth and Keats 
and Bacon and Burke and Scott and Daniel 
Webster and Macaulay, not to speak of the men 
of our own time, whose rank has not yet been 
conclusively settled, have taken their place as 
great writers whom an educated person cmght to 
know. But I admit that it does apply to the 
books which any one who is interested in history, 
or in some branch of natural science, or in social 
or political or theological inquiries, will desire 
to peruse. 

In these departments of knowledge there are 
comparatively few books that have reached the 
rank of classics; and as they are more or less 
progressive departments of knowledge, the stu- 
dent naturally desires to find a recent book, 
which will give him the latest results of investi- 
gation. 

How, then, is he to know the best recent 
books ? He cannot trust advertisements and 
press notices. He might as well believe an 
epitaph. 

In these circumstances the youth ought to ask 
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the advice of a person conversant with the 
subject. If he is or has been a student at a 
college, let him ask his professor. If he has not 
that chance, he is almost sure to know some 
X>erson who can either give him light or get it for 
him from some other quarter. If, however, he 
knows no one likely to be able to help him, and 
applies to a stranger who is a recognized author- 
ity on the subject, — enclosing an addressed 
envelope, so as to give the authority as little 
trouble as possible, — he is pretty certain to have 
a friendly and helpful reply. Those who are 
fond of a subject are almost always willing to 
help other students less advanced than them- 
selves, if they see reason to believe from the 
student's letter that he is a bona fide applicant, 
and not merely an autograph-hunter. 

The Place of Fiction. 

The same principles apply to fiction as to 
other books. There is plenty of good fiction in 
the world, and, indeed, in the English language 
alone ; quite enough to occupy so much leisure 
as fiction may fairly claim; and it is folly to 
read thin or vapid or extravagant fiction, while 
leaving the better romances or novels untouched, 
merely because they are not of our own immediate 
time. 

Happily we have enough good fiction of our 
own time to enable any one to **keep in touch,** 
as people say, with modem taste, as well as to 
know the best that the past has given us. By 
good books of fiction I mean books which enlarge 
one's knowledge of human nature, either human 
nature generally or the human nature of some 
other age and country, — like a vigorous historical 
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romance, — books which contain impressive pic- 
tures of character, or striking dramatic situations, 
books which sparkle with wit or wisdom, or 
whose humor sets ^miliar things in a new light. 

We have at least nine English writers some 
at least of whose works belong to this cate- 
gory — Richardson, Fielding, Miss Austen, Miss 
Edge worth, Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, — not to speak 
of living writers, — while one or more of the tales 
of Miss Burney, of Fenimore Cooper, of Wash- 
ington Irving, of Disraeli, of Meadows Taylor, 
possibly of Bulwer, also, may deserve to be 
placed in the same category. 

If we add foreign novelists whose works have 
been translated, — for a novel loses far less by 
translation than a poem, — the list of powerful 
works of fiction available in our own language 
might be almost indefinitely increased. Not all 
these writers can be called classics, but from all 
of them much may be drawn which an active 
mind will appropriate and find permanently 
enjoyable. 

Pennajieiice of Impzessions. 

A second maxim is to try to carry away 
something from every book you read. If a book 
is worth reading, it is worth remembering. One 
cannot remember everything ; and to each person 
the things worth remembering will differ accord- 
ing to his tastes and the amount of insight he 
brings with him. But every one may carry 
away something, and may thus feel tbat the 
book leaves him to some degree richer than it 
found him ; that it has helped him to add to his 
stock in trade, so to speak, of facts or of ideas. 
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If it has not done this, why should one have 
spent so much eyesight upon it ? Why not 
have given the time to bicycling or baseball, or 
have lain down upon the grass and watched 
white clouds flit across the sky? 

How to remember the contents of a good book, 
or at least the best part of them, is a difficult 
problem, and one which grows more difficult the 
older one grows, for the memory is less retentive 
in middle life than in youth, and the pressure of 
daily work in a profession or in business tends 
to clog the free play of intellectual movement in 
spheres distinct from that work. The most 
obvious plan is to make notes of the things that 
strike you most. This involves time and trouble, 
yet the time and trouble are not lost, for the 
mere effort of selecting the salient facts, or of 
putting into a concise form the salient ideas, 
helps to impress them on the mind, so that they 
have more chance of being remembered, even 
should the notes be lost. 

If the book belongs to you, it is not a bad 
device to use the blank sheet or two which one 
often finds inside the covers for making brief 
notes, adding references to the pages ; or if there 
are no blank sheets, to paste in two or three and 
use them for this purpose. 

The Value of System. 

Methodical habits and no small measure of 
perseverance are needed for such a system. I 
have myself tried it only to a very small extent, 
and have consequently forgotten a great deal I 
should like to have remembered; but I know 
those who have steadily worked upon it, and 
who recommend it warmly. They say, with 
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truth, that it forces one to think as one goes 
along, that it keeps the mind active instead of 
passive, that it helps one to discover whether the 
author has really anything to say, or is merely 
putting off one with words. 

Then further, it is generally better to read 
upon some regular lines rather than in a purely 
desultory fashion. To have a fresh curiosity, 
alive to all that passes in the world of letters or of 
science, is no doubt good ; but to try to read even 
the few best books in more than a few branches 
is out of the question. The field of knowledge 
has now grown too wide and too much sub- 
divided. For most of us the safer plan is to 
choose some one, or at most some two or three 
subjects, and so direct our reading as to concen- 
trate it upon them, and make each book we 
study help the others, and carry us further 
forward in the subject. 

Know One Subject Well. 

To know even one subject pretty thoroughly 
is a great gain to a man. It gives him something 
to think about apart from his daily occupations. 
It forms in him the habit of sound criticism, 
and enables him, even in subjects with which he 
has only a speaking acquaintance, to detect im- 
posture, and discover when a writer is really 
competent. 

The suggestion that reading should not be 
desultory, nor take too wide a range, does not of 
course mean to exclude poetry and fiction from 
any one's reading. So little good poetry appears 
from year to year that the time needed to read it 
is but small ; while fiction is read so rapidly that 
it does not interfere with the pursuit of any 
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other regular line of study for which a man may 
find that he has a taste. 

What I wish to dissuade is the notion which 
some men, and more women, entertain, that it is 
the duty of a person of cultivation to try to read 
all, or even a large proportion, of the books of 
importance, or reputed importance, that are from 
time to time published on various topics. There 
is no use trying to do this. 

Knowledge at First Hand. 

Read the works of the great authors before you 
read criticisms upon them. Let them make their 
own simple impression on your mind ; and only 
after they have done so, read what other people 
have said about them. If the book is sufficiently 
important, and you have time enough, you can 
afterward plunge into the comments and criti- 
cisms, or may study the life of the author, and 
see what were the conditions which helped to 
mold him. But the main thing is to read him 
in the first instance with your own eyes, and not 
through some one else's spectacles. 

Sometimes it is better not to read much about 
the personal life of an author. He may have 
put the best of himself into his books, and the 
record of his private history may diminish the 
strength of their impression. There are, of 
course, some pieces of criticism by eminent 
. writers upon other writers which are themselves 
masterpieces, and ought to be read by whoever 
wants to know how to comprehend and judge 
works of imagination. 

Whoever desires to retain through life the 
habit of reading books and of thinking about 
them will do well never to intermit that habit. 
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not even for a few weeks or months. This is 
a remark abundantly obvious to those whose 
experience of life has taught them how soon and 
how completely habit gains command of us. Its 
force cannot be realized by those who are just 
beginning life, when an unbounded space of 
time seems to stretch before us, and we feel a 
splendid confidence in the power of our will to 
accomplish all we desire. The critical moment 
is that at which one enters on a business or a 
profession, or the time when one marries. 

Lifelong Benefits. 

Those who are fortunate enough to keep up 
the practice of reading, outside the range of their 
occupation, for two or three years after that 
moment, may well hope to keep it up for the 
rest of their lives, and thereby not only to 
sustain their intellectual growth, but to find a 
resource against the worries and vexations and 
disappointments which few of us escape. To 
have some pursuit or taste by turning to which 
in hours of leisure one can forget the vexations, 
and give the mind a thorough rest from them, 
does a great deal to smooth the path of life. 

How is a business man, or one engaged in 
such a profession as law or medicine, to find the 
time for systematic reading? One way is to 
spend less time in reading newspapers and 
periodicals than most people now spend. News- 
papers no doubt contain a vast mass of useful 
information. I have often been astonished at 
the quantity of readable and instructive matter 
to be found, for instance, in the Sunday editions 
of the leading New York and Boston and Chicago 
daily papers. So there is a vast mass of good 
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writing in the magazines. The trouble is, to 
use a familiar phrase, that one cannot possibly 
remember what one reads in these miscellaneons 
piles of information, first because one skims 
through them in a quick, unreflective way; 
secondly because each article drives the article 
before it out of one's head. 

Careful Discexmneiit. 

The use of reading is to be measured not by 
the number of lines of print over which the eye 
has travelled, but by the force of the stimulus 
given to the mind and the amount of knowledge 
carried away. In the case of the newspaper 
the stimulus is feeble, because one reads in a 
light and listless fashion whatever has not a 
direct business interest, while the information, 
as already observed, is too large and too multi- 
farious to be retained by the most powerful 
memory for more than a few hours. It runs out 
of the mind like water through a sieve. 

So one of the most useful habits a young man 
can form is that of learning rapidly to select and 
pounce upon those items of news in a paper 
which are either of great general importance or 
specially significant to himself, and to let the 
rest go unread. He will miss some things he 
might like to have seen, but he will gain far 
more by having time available for other purposes. 
The maxim of the famous Roman, that one must 
be willing to remain in ignorance of some things, 
seems truer and truer the longer one lives, for 
experience teaches that it is more profitable to 
do and to know a few things well than many 
things badly. 
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Commander and Comrades, Ladies and Gentle 

MEN : 

As the Eastern Worshipper, before he enters the 
precincts of a Holy Place, divests himself of his 
work-day garments, lest they profane it with their 
grossness, so should we leave behind us the passions 
and prejudices of our daily lives as we approach 
the tombs of the Mighty Dead o^ our Republic. 

These are the shrines of American patriotism. 

At them, above all other places, are we moved to 
reflection on the blessings we enjoy, and insj)ired to 
reverence and patriotism towards the Government 
under which we live. 

Our System is so free from all form and ceremo- 
nial about the powers that be, that reverence for 
our Representatives in office has little place in our 
hearts ; and the homage of other people to their 
Rulers, offends our sense of equality, or amuses 
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us as sycophantic. 

With us, all men are deemed our equals — so 
equal, in fact, that, while they live, we indulge 
in unrestrained criticisnr of our public men, often 
extending to abuse, without fear of their j)ower, 
or reverence for their public Station. 



We have no favored class to whom repeated trials 
aie given, or whose blunders are concealed or con- 
doned. 

We open the lists to every comer. Yet, the 
tests which we impose are severe, and we are mer- 
ciless in judgment. With us, the stumbler seldom 
rises, and is often trampled into the dust of obliv- 
ion by the crowding feet that press around him. 

Many there be, who, after life's hard struggle, 
are cast at the final account into the mass of Medi- 
ocrity. 

Few there be who earn the only honors which 
Republics bestow after death— a Tomb, a Monu- 
ment,— to preserve their names as Examples. 

To the memory of such, their equal fellowj^itizens 
in life, our people bring such tribute of love and 
tenderness and reverence, as Vassal never felt for 
Lord, nor Slave for Master. 

Death leaves us nothing but their greatness, sep- 
arated from the dross of their poor weak humanity. 

To it may we do Homage without self-abasement. 

We cannot mar it by flattery, breeding ambition 
or pride. 

Hither we come, heart hungry for the only spot 
where we may express gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence, and testify to our Countrymen our patriotic 



love, unalloyed by even the appearance of Obeisance 
to a living ruler. 

At the Tomb of the great, the American Freeman 
draws his inspiration from the fountain head, for 
high resolve and mighty deed. There may he jjledge 
his Fealty to Principles, without transmitting it 
through any Representative. 

In this Tomb lies one whose great qualities of head 
and heart, whose bravery, whose simplicity, whose 
magnanin)ity, whose patience, whose steadfast- 
ness of purpose, w^hose loyalty to every obliga- 
tion, whose capacity for administration in the 
highest offices in the world, Military and Civic, 
have placed his name as among the most remark- 
able men who have ever lived. 

The theatre of his career was only the United 
States of America ; the most dramatic episodes of 
his life, were in his character as leader of one of 
the armies of his divided people. Yet, even on 
that narrow field, and under those restricting con- 
ditions, he so bore himself that the whole world 
watched him, and when his work was finished, pro- 
claimed him to be of the stamp of true Greatness, 
rarely developed ; and of a greatness, blended with 
such qualities of manhood as entitled him to be 
held up as an Example to the World. 
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The World ! How vast the terra. How selfish, 
and how busy with their own concerns, are the lar 
off millions of other Nations. Ho>v unimportant 
their struggles seem in comparison with the things 
on which our thoughts and energies are bent. 
How unknown to us are the names of their lead- 
ers. How uninteresting, as a rule, are we to them ?. 

Many of our so-called great are never heard of 
beyond the limits of our narrow land, and are, 
indeed, soon forgotten, even by ourselves ? 

But when the cold, selfish, World^the World 
which is moved by no local sentiment or passion- 
proclaims the greatness of a man, that verdict carries 
within itself, conviction of its justice. It is no 
judgment upon a cause ; it cares nothing for the 
particular controversy ; but it means that in the man 
himself, the world has seen that *' touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin," and hailed his 
pre-eminent qualities of manhood, as entitling him 
to the admiration of his race. 

Charlatans may deceive a State, or even a con- 
tinent, but the imposter has never lived who could 
delude a world. Its verdict is above prejudice- 
Its vision is unclouded by local influence. Its judg- 
ment is infallible. 



That man is surely great whose fame is world- 
wide. 

And such was Ulysses S. Grant. 

There is to-day an Arab stroking his steed under 
shady palms by the solitary fountain, reflecting on 
the greatness of Grant. There are gentle Chinese and 
Japanese reading, in their own language, the story 
of his life, with wonder and admiration. There are 
American Indians, crouching by desert fires, pictur- 
ing to themselves, in rude imagination, the sort of 
man he was. There are Egj'-ptians, floating on the 
Nile, dreaming of Grant, and Vicksburg, and the far 
off Mississippi. There are Russians, with half illu- 
mined minds, struggling to reconcile the strength 
and tenderness, the power and mercy, to them so 
strangely blended, in his great character. There 
are Frenchmen learning pertinacity. There are 
Spaniards and Italians on whom his forgiveness 
and magnanimity will not be lost. 

His life and character are known to the farthest 
bounds of Fame. And in the wide world there is 
not one man of Celtic or Anglo-Saxon blood, who is 
not proud to boast himself of that strain of human- 
ity which produced this great Captain of the 
Union. 
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Men will model their characters upon this ideal, 
when we are dead and forgotten. 

By the memory of his indomitable pluck, columns 
will surge forward to desperate assault, in centuries 
to come. 

Mankind will be stronger, by emulating his en- 
durance and fortitude ; war will be less brutal ; 
victory less arrogant ; defeat less bitter ; and 
Human Nature more gentle, by the conspicuous- 
ness of his moderation, his magnanimity, his kind- 
ness to his foes, and his yearning longing when 
war was past, for fraternity and Peace. 

Such was the man whose memory we commemor- 
ate this day. 

We know his History and we know his Worth. 

We were actors in the great passion play in which 
he emerged from obscurity to become the central 
figure of the greatest drama of our day. 

We saw him, man that he was, take sides in the 
hour of discord, and rise until he was Chief 
Partisan in Sectional Strife. 

We saw him, on the instant of restored Peace, 
transformed as it were, to become Champion of 
forgetful ness. Advocate of mutual forgiveness, and 
Counselor of restored fraternity. 

We saw him in the hour of his strength. 
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We watched and pitied him in the hour of his 
weakness, until his patient, painful death. 

And now, we are standing by his tomb, after full 
time for reflection upon what he was. 

Some of us were Soldiers in his Army. 

To such, I would not venture to picture what 
they must feel beside his grave. 

Some of us were followers of his great antagonist. 

Time was, when he was our chief enemy. 

Time was, when he was our victorious adversary. 

When ? Why ? How ? It profits not here to 
recount. 

It is true that Cynic History tells us the van- 
quished are not, as a rule, the magnanimous. 

Yet, this I say, with perfect confidence that it is 
true, and to the honor of those for whom I speak. 

Between Grant and the Confederate Soldier, even 
in time of war, there was ever a feeling of mutual 
respect, and much that was akin to kindness. 

Towards Grant, for gentleness and magnanimity 
which surprised and touched them inexpressibly, 
there went forth from the hearts of the soldiers of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, even at the hour of 
their surrender to him, a feeling which they en- 
tertained towards no other Federal Commander. 

Thenceforth, there sprung up between tliem 
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and him, a kindness which grew and waxed 
stronger as the years rolled on, until, when he 
died, his coiGn bore as many flowers of the South 
as of the North ; every State of the Union stood 
around his bier ; and the old Confederate veteran 
had a feeling at his heart such as he had not known 
since he stacked arms at Appomattox, or wept at the 
tidings that Lee was Dead. 

It is no disparagement of the other Federal Gen- 
erals to say that, in this firm hold upon the affec- 
tions of his old antagonists. Grant was alone. 

That he knew it, and that it pleased him, is be- 
yond doubt. 

I remember hearing from his own lips, after his 
election to his second term, that the Electoral Vote 
of Virginia caused him as much gratification as 
any incident of his Presidential campaign. 

He delighted to display genuine friendship 
towards every Southern Soldier who would give him 
opportunity. 

Politics took such shape, in the years succeeding 
the war, that Grant was opposed politically by the 
great mass of Confederate Soldiers. 

Other Federal Commanders were candidates for 
Federal Office. To such, political support, was 
given, accompanied, for the time being, by more or 
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Jess enthusiasm. But at no time, and to no OflBcer 
of the Federal Annies, has the heart of Lee's Vet- 
erans ever warmed ; for none have their tears been 
ished ; as for him at whose tomb we stand assembled. 

Yes, my countrymen, strife and bitterness have 
passed away. Here stand we\ loving brethren, 
about Grant's Tomb— members of a happy, re- 
united, prosperous country. 

How much he did to bring about this fraternal 
and loyal feeling, all men know. 

Your presence here is natural. Your invitation 
to us to join you has touched us more than I dare 
express. It proves that his great example has 
brought forth abundant harvest in the hearts of his 
own brave followers. 

We come rejoicing at an opportunity to testify 
our respect for the memory of our great Country- 
man. 

We have, it is true, in many a Southern Ceme- 
tery, an Army of dead comrades to whose memory, 
and to whose valor, we delight to pay the tribute of 
loving hearts. 

In a quiet Chapel, under the shadow of the Blue 
Ridge, sleeps one who, in days gone by, was to our 
Love, to our Hope, and to our idea of Patriotic 
Duty, all that Grant represents to you. 
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Yet, our hearts are large enough for both, and 
when Grant sought them, he never asked ns to for- 
get our dead. 

Our voluntary presence here to honor the memory 
of Grant means no forgetf illness of our dead com- 
rades. • If we oam'e as. recreants to them, a great 
white Silent Ghost would rise from yonder tomb 
and beckon us away. 

On many a well contested field, Grant and Lee, 
and those who followed them, came to know each 
other well, and to feel for each other the respect 
which every brave man entertains for an adversary 
who has the courage of his convictions. 

All that Grant contended for was established. 

All that Lee maintained failed of accomplish- 
ment. 

Every sensible citizen of this Kepublic now ac- 
quiesces cheerfully in the result. 

It is certain that many thousands of the Confed- 
erate Veterans are to-day as affectionately loyal to 
the Federal Government, as if the lamentable strife 
had never been. 

We come as men who feel that time has taught 
all citizens of this Republic, that they honor them- 
selves in honoring this Great American. 

Passion has subsided sufficiently to let us see him 
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as he was— Greater than any part of our divided 
country — A Patriot whose fame belongs to ALL bis 
fellow citizens. 

As to our own beloved Commander, it may be 
that the time will never come when men who sus- 
tained the Union can reconcile it to their sense 
of Loyalty to do public Honor to his Memory. 
Far be it from me to urge that course upon you. 

We, who followed him and loved him, seek not 
so share our veneration for his Memory with any 
one who is unwilling. It may be that his name 
and fame will be left to us and to our children as 
all our own. 

Yet, it will be strange, passing strange; it will 
reverse ajl History in the past ; if with the Ameri- 
can Love of Valor, of Honor, Self sacrifice, and hu- 
mility, your grandchildren, when the bitterness of 
our day has been forgotten, shall deny their share 
in the name and fame of him whose sword so often, 
and so gallantly, crossed that of Grant, and never 
lowered its point to any foe but him, or yielded 
save " to the power of overwhelming numbers and 
resources" — one who, when he ceased to fight, ac- 
cepted the result in cheerfulness, and displayed the 
ame manhood, sincerity, and humility, which make 
us honor Grant as great. 
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Still, be this as it may, here stand the old Con- 
federate Veterans at Grant's f?rave ; no longer as 
sectional partisans ; not as his vanquished, disap- 
pointed, irreconcilable foes ; but with new Hope 
and new Pride, and the ambition of citizens of the 
whole Republic, claiming full share in the glories 
of Grant, and title to do honor to his memory. 

Do the dead look down on us 1 

It must be so. 

What joy of Elysium could compare with that 
experienced by the dead warrior, as looking down 
upon the land for which he died, he beholds it 
blessed with Peace, Prosperity and Fraternity, 
fruit of his self-sacrifice ? 

Can we look up to them ? 

With Mortal Vision — No. 

Yet, in imagination, Yes, indeed I 

And this, my brethren of the North and South, 
is the vision which I saw of late. 

Through the open portals of the Great Beyond I 
saw the boundless plains of Walhalla — where, far 
as the eye could reach, were spread the snowy tents 
of Ghostly Legions ranged beneath the banner of 
Eternal Peace. 

I heard the booming of Heaven's Artillery, the 



Strain of Celestial Bands, and the hoarse roar of 
shouting thousands. 

Here and there, out of the hurryin^r hosts, stood 
forth the faces of the Long Ago, young and fresh, 
as we knew them when they volunteered, the cruel 
scars all gone — the blood stains washed away. 

Now and again, came forth clarion voices of com- 
mand ; Voices silent since we heard them on the be- 
leagured line of Petersburg, or in the bloody angle 
of Spottsylvania ; Voi( es which startle the doting 
memory, and make the old heart leap, if but for 
one throb, with the pulse of a long dend yonth. 

I saw and heard them all. Just as we knew 
them. Your brothers and ours. Your old Gen- 
erals and ours. No longer arrayed in opposed 
ranks, but side by side, as brethren. 

Once again I heard the steady tramp and saw the 
wheel and flash of marching thousands, at a Grand 
Review. 

On a sunny slope, in most pellucid air, beneath 
a Streaming Standard fanned by Supernal breezes, 
I saw assembled the Field and Staff of the Arnay of 
Peace. 

There sat Grant on Egypt, and by his side was 
Lee on Traveler ; the same Grant and Lee we knew 
of old, save that the lines of strife and care were 
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smoothed away. — Clustered around them In fm- 
ternal groups were all our early loved and lost. 

There were Sedgwick, and Reynolds, and Wads- 
worth— Albert Sydney Johnston, Stonewall Jack- 
son and Pat Cleburne. 

There were McPherson and Phil Kearney. There 
were Gamett and Armistead with their Gettys- 
burgh smile — there were the Pegrams, standing near 
to Meade. 

Hancock and Breckenridge were side by side — 
Bragg and McClellan — Thomas and Hood — Stuart 
and Sheridan. Thus was th6 hillside thronged. 
Thus were they mingling in indiscriminate frater- 
nity. 

From the Willowy Ferry, where the river of 
Time is crossed ; where, so long ago, Stonewall Jackr 
son crossed over and rested beneath the shadow of 
the trees ; I saw an escort advancing. Up the lines it 
came, surrounding two aged warriors walking arm 
in arm. From right to left, swelling and rolling and 
dying aw^ay along the lines, with the thrill of the 
olden days, came the wild cheering, as Sherman and 
Johnston passed on to rejoin their long lost hosts. 

Then there was massing of men, and hushed ex- 
pectant stillness, as the Great Silent spoke- 
thus : 
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'' SoMiers of the army of the Hero Dead. 
This day let all rejoice. 

By the clearer light of truth and broader view 
which we possess, we have been brethren, since long 
ago, in this Land of Eternal Peace. 

Yet hath our happiness been ever tempered by 
regret at thought of our earthly brethren— still di- 
vided in fratricidal strife. 

This day dispels that gloom. 

Arm in arm ; no longer foes, but brethren in a 
reunited land ; Sherman and Johnston, rejoin us, 
with these glad tidings of great joy, more priaed 
by us than any earthly treasui'e* 

It was I who first proclaimed it. 

It was Lee who counselled it. 

It is the morning and the evening prayer in the 
camp of the hero dead, 

'* Let us have Peace," 

At last the boon is granted to our brethren in the 
land for which we died. 

As joy unutterable lit the countenances of the 
throng— as the heavens were shaken with thunder- 
ing salvos mingled with 'mighty cheering— the 
vision passed away. 

I awoke, an old man on the spot where I had 
been young ; alone, on a highway which had been 
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thronged — yet filled with the joy of that vision, 
and the task of its interpretation. 

May it linger with the old soldiers of the North 
and South till they realize its true significance. 

May its contemplation fill their hearts with Hope, 
Faith and Charity. 

What Hope ? The hope that henceforth, and un- 
til Time's latest trumpet shall wake the dead from 
earth and sea, yt)n starry emblem of our country's 
unity shall wave over a people happy and fraternal 
as we are to-day. 

What Faith ? The faith that in the past a merci- 
ful and just God hath ordered all things well and 
wisely, for the ultimate good and happiness of all 
our people. 

What Charity ? Charity which shall close the 
eyes of brethren to all of past strife, save the im- 
mortal valor which it displayed— Charity which 
shall snatch from the trampled garden of our 
hearts, the nettle malice wheresoever it springs 
and plant in its stead the rose of love, to bloom for- 
ever there, watered by such tears. as are shed at 
graves like this. 

Hope, Faith and Charity — 

'' And the greatest of these is Charity." 
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Several years ago a circular letter was sent to the pupils of 
Dr. Guyot requesting their cooperation in placing a tahlet to his 
memory in Marquand Chapel. At the same time it seemed 
appropriate that his older pupils across the ocean in Neuchatel 
should he given an opportunity to join in the proposed plan. A 
letter was written to Mr. Charles Faure, Secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Geneva, and he was afterwards visited, with 
the view of securing an erratic houlder to form the hasis of the 
tahlet. Such a decided interest was taken in the matter that a law 
prohibiting the removal of these boulders was suspended and a 
large stone weighing some four or five tons was placed at our dis- 
posal. This rock was transported from the vicinity of Neuchatel, 
the old home of Dr. Guyot, to New York. A portion weighing 
over half a ton was sawn from it, and imbedded in the Chapel wall. 
Upon this was placed a Roman tablet, resting on a palm branch, 
as will be seen in the plate. 

A three-quarter bust of Dr. Guyot occupies the central portion 
of the tablet, and the inscription is to the right and left of the head. 

The artistic execution of the tablet is the work of Mr. Olin L. 
Warner of New York City, who has given us an admirable likeness 
of Dr. Guyot. 

The tablet was presented to the College by Prof. Libbey, at 
the request of the donors, and the exercises consisted of a short 
address of presentation, after which it was unveiled. The gift 
was received by President Patten who took the opportunity of 
speaking upon the life and character of Dr. Guyot. Both of the 
addresses are included in this pamphlet which is published at the 
request of the the subscribers as a souvenir of the occasion. 



Presentation address. 



Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Board of Trus* 
TEES, Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I come before you at this time as the repre- 
sentative of a number of the Alumni of this Institution, 
to present to the College a token of our high esteem for 
one whose name is dear to us all. 

The name of Arnold Guyot for years attracted the 
widest attention of scientific men beyond these college 
walls. Among your students he was greatly respected 
as a teacher, and reverenced as a man. His kindly 
bearing and influence have been felt in many a life, and 
his fame lingers with us as a hallowing memory to be 
cherished most tenderly. It was here that he spent the 
best years of his life laboring for the benefit of young 
men, and to-day his pupils ask your acceptance of a 
lasting memorial of their affectionate regard for him. 

We had expected to have with us on this occasion 
one who was his intimate friend, and one who could 
have told you most ably the story of his life and achieve- 
ments. In this we have been disappointed, but the 
following letter received from Prof Dana, explains his 
absence. 
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New Haven. 
Dear Prof. LinnEY. 

I feel that there is a kind of claim upon me for a 
duty — a speech of only a few words about my friend 
(xuyot, — and I should not hesitate were I not, as regards 
health, wholly unfit for it. Can you not take the en- 
closed words and introduce them into your speech as 
my testimony to him ; 

"Besides his work as an educator and author, the 
two great features of Dr. Guyot's scientific work were the 
discoveries upon which are based some of the most im- 
portant of the views now accepted relating to glacier 
motion and structure; and his meteorological studies 
which served as the basis for the development of the 
United States Signal Service system. 

In a paper read before the Geological Society of 
France, at a meeting at Porrentruy in September, 1888, 
he says " that from the examination of the glaciers of the 
Aar, Rhone, Gries, Brenva and others he learned, 1) the 
law of the moraines ; 2) that of the more rapid fiow of 
the center of the glacier than the sides ; 3) that of the 
more rapid fiow of the top than the bottom ; 4) that of 
the laminated or ribboned structure ; and 5) that of the 
movement of the glacier by a gradual molecular dis- 
placement, instead of by a sliding of the ice mass." 

The communication is mentioned in the Bulletin of 
the Society for 1838, (volume IX, page 407), but no 
report of it is given because the manuscript remained in 
his hands unfinished, in consequence of his protracted 
illness the winter following. The portion then finished 
(which was withheld from publication because, by special 
arrangement between them Agassiz in 1840 entered 
upon the special study of the glaciers, and Guyot upon 
that of the Swiss erratic phenomena, for their separate 
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parts of a general survey), has recently been printed in 
Volume XIII (1883) of the Bulletin of the Neuchatel 
Society of Natural Sciences. In 1842 this manuscript 
was deposited by motion of Agassiz, in the archives of 
the NeuchMel Society, and in 1848 it was withdrawn by 
Guyot when he left for America. It is to be regretted 
that publication was not substituted in 1842 for burial. 

Guyot's communication of 1841, published in the 
Altdorf Verhandlungen, was drawn out by a discussion 
between Forbes and Agassiz relating to priority as to 
observations on the blue bands, and it was made just 
five days before Forbes' first letter was read in Edin- 
burgh. 

Agassiz claimed credit for Guyot at the meeting of 
the Royal Society of Edihburgh in 1841, as a set-off 
against Forbes' claim, and again in the N. Phil. Joiirn., 
Vol. XXXIII, 265 (1842). Forbes in the following 
volume of the Journal XXXIV, 145 (1843) gives Guyot 
credit for original discovery as regards the " blue bands " 
and speaks of his corresponding with him on the sub- 
ject; and he repeats the acknowledgment to the '' ingen- 
ious professor of Neuch^tel in his Travels through the 
Alps of Savoy, 1843." 

"An important portion of Guyot's meteorological 
labors consisted in the selection and establishment of 
meteorological stations. With this object in view, he 
made in 1849 and 1850, under the direction of the 
Regents of the University of New York, in conjunction 
with the Smithsonian Institution, a general orographic 
study of the State of New York, in order to ascertain the 
best locations for such stations. Thirty- eight stations 
were then located by him at points widely distributed 
over the State, and at the same time, patient, earnest 
Guyot, took pains to instruct observers at the stations 
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in the use of the meteorological instruments. Similar 
work was also done under like auspices in the State of 
Massachusetts." 

The report of the Regents of the University of New 
York for 1851 contains the topographical results of the 
exploration giving an excellent sketch of the high pla- 
teaus and larger valleys of the State. Thus Guyot went 
almost immediately to work in his favorite fields, la}T.ng 
the foundations for geographical investigation, and for a 
national system of meteorological observations and rec- 
ords. The national plan was not then inaugurated ; but 
the work thus carried forward under the Smithsonian 
Institution was the initiator, in fact, of our present sys- 
tem. 

His Neuch^ltel pupil, M. Faure, well observes : "He 
cared little for renown, but much for the study of nature, 
and for the education of man." 

My academic memoir of Guyot closes with the fol- 
lowing sentence: "As fellow-students, we have special 
reason to admire in Guyot — as he wrote of Humboldt — 
that ardent, devoted, disinterested love of nature, which 
seemed like a breath of life, to pervade all his acts ; that 
deep feeling of reverence for truth, so manifest in him, 
which leaves no room for selfish motives in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and finds its highest reward in the pos- 
session of truth itself" 1 know this to be a just tribute. 
I loved him as I have loved no other man, found great 
delight and profit in his conversation, and inspiration 
in his exalting view^s of nature and of God's work in 
creation, and it is a great pleasure to me to know that 
there is soon to be at Princeton a tablet to his memory. 

Yours sincerely, 

James D. Dana. 
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What more can be added to these words of the Nestor 
of American Geologists. Many of us have felt in 
some degree the benign influence, which produced such 
love in a kindred spirit. 

[At this point the tablet was unveiled.] 
My beloved Master, those of us who knew you face 
to face need no monument to recall your memory, but 
we will place this boulder, the gift of students, from your 
Swiss home, and a fitting memento of your early scien- 
tific work, here in the most sacred spot in the scene of 
your labors for us, and we will leave upon it inscribed 
in immortal bronze, the representation of your features 
and a record of your services to mankind ; to bec»ome a 
source of inspiration to future generations of students, 
as they have been to us in the past. 



The following message has been received from 
Switzerland : 

" The old students of Neuchatel unite with those of 
Princeton in this tribute to their beloved and revered 
Professor, Arnold Guyot, whose memory the monument 
in the College Chapel is destined to perpetuate." 



President Patton^s address. 



My Dear Dr.^ Libbey : I am glad to receive this 
beautiful gift, and in behalf of the Trustees of the 
College I thank you most heartily for it. I am glad 
to receive it from you, partly because I know that it is 
chiefly through your enthusiastic devotion to the 
memory of a beloved teacher that we are thus enabled 
to bear permanent testimony to our reverence for one 
who so adorned his station and is so closely identified 
with the history of this College ; and partly also because 
1 recognize you as at once the successor of Dr. Guyot 
in one of the subjects to which he gave his life and as 
one of the foremost representatives in this land of the 
department of Physical Geography. I am glad to have 
this tablet placed near the one that is sacred to the 
memory of Professor Henry in order that the two names 
that stand side by side in the scientific fame of Prince- 
ton may also stand side by side in the monuments 
that keep them in loving remembrance. And I am 
glad that both of these tablets have been placed in this 
sacred edifice not only as befitting the obligations of 
filial piety, but also and chiefly because the men whose 
memory they perpetuate were no less great in their sim- 
ple Christian faith than in their lofty scientific stature. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I wish that it were our 
privilege now to hear from one who by reason of his 
scientific eminence and his intimate friendship with 
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Dr. Guyot would have given special dignity and im- 
pressiveness to this occasion. It is only the fact that 
Dr. Dana was unable to be present and the accident of 
my official position that can give even the semblance 
of propriety to anything that I may say. 

I need not recite the story of Professor Guyot's life. 
To most of us it is as familiar as it was uneventful. It 
had marked characteristics however, and is suggestive 
of important lessons. Dr. Guyot was a native of Switzer- 
land. The cosmopolitan character of our American life 
asserts itself nowhere more distinctly than in our gen- 
erous disregard of national boundary-lines in all matters 
that pertain to the higher spheres of thought. We think 
that the best the world can give is none too good for us 
and we help ourselves to it without stint wherever we 
can find it. In this way it came to pass that Agassiz 
spent his days in one great American university and 
Guyot, his fellow-countryman, in another. 

It is a law in Physics, I believe, though I do not 
trust myself to be too technical in talking about it, that 
matter when it disappears in one place is sure to turn 
up in another. Disappearance is never loss when we 
consider the totality of things. This law holds good in 
the sphere of thought as well. The citizens of Neu- 
chA,tel lost their university in the Revolution of 1848 ; 
but their loss was our gain, was in fact the gain of the 
world ; for, as the transplanting process sometimes 
helps the tree, so Guyot of Princeton, I make bold to 
say, became a greater man than Guyot of Switzerland 
ever would have been. 

Dr. Guyot was a student. He cared less for fame 
than for knowledge, and less for money than for either. 
He belonged to that haughty aristocracy of intellect 
whose glory it is to despise pelf and whose motto is 
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plain livin<? and hi<]:h thinking. In the simplicity of 
his life he reminds me of Spinoza who ground lenses 
for a living rather than sacrifice his intellectual inde- 
pendence. In his contented life in Princeton he reminds 
me of Kant who lived and thought through his eighty 
years in a little university town, and whose ambition 
never took him far beyond the limits of Konigsberg. I 
sometimes think, however, fellow-craftsmen, when I find 
men haggling over the market value of their wares, 
that our guild is forsaking its traditions, and that like 
the English aristocracy of another sort, it is going into 
trade. Quest of truth is our high calling ; there is none 
higher save that of imparting it to others, and that is our's 
too. The simple epitaph which reads, " Louis Agassiz, 
Teacher," is therefore after all perhaps not quite so 
modest as it seems. It is heraldic of a high nobility, 
(luyot belonged to that nobility. 

Dr. Guyot was a broad scholar. He had special 
tastes, but he was broadly educated. He was in some 
respects like Leibnitz, of whom it has been said that he 
drove all the sciences like so many horses abreast. He 
was not a mere specialist. His special knowledge was 
glorified by his varied culture. He impressed us with 
his great wealth of acquisition and his reserve power, 
and in this respect was so unlike some in these days 
whose specialism makes them intellectually lean and 
who are forever " dropping buckets into empty wells 
and growing old in drawing nothing up." He was 
especially acquainted with the two departments that 
are indicated in the title of his greatest book, " Earth 
and Man." He was familiar with the history of material 
order in the co-existences and successions of physical 
phenomena on this planet; he knew the history of 
moral order in the displacements and changes that have 
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taken place in human society ; and he unified the two 
under a great theistic conception. 

Dr. Guyot was preeminently a man of science. He 
believed in induction and was not afraid of investiga- 
tion. He spared no pains, and was indefatigable in 
labor. " It cost me much thought," said Descartes once 
when speaking of his philosophy of knowledge. We 
may well believe him. The insights and inspirations of 
which we read come generally as the result of close 
application and hard work. It is not the casual visitor, 
it is not the desultory reader in the great library of 
knowledge; it is the habitual student, the man who 
lives behind his favorite alcoves and in intimate com- 
munion with truth herself to whom the soft-voiced 
custodian of the treasures of all knowledge imparts 
those visions that mark epochs in the world of Thought. 

The man of whom we speak was also a philosopher. 
I do not mean that he was a metaphysician, or that he 
was a professed student of philosophy as that word is 
commonly understood. I mean that he had the tem- 
per of a philosopher, that his thinking went to the roots 
of things, and that he saw truths in their organic rela- 
tions. There are men of analysis and men of synthesis. 
There are men who carry bricks up a ladder, and there 
are architects. Guyot was an architect. They are 
master-minds, path-breaking men, men who lead, even 
though it be true that those who follow them have some- 
times more accurate knowledge and greater mastery of 
detail. Augustine was such a man ; Calvin was ; New- 
ton and Kant and Darwin belong to this category, and 
to this class also in the sphere of Physical Geography 
belongs Arnold Guyot. 

Like Raymond de Sebonde, Dr. Guyot believed that 
God had given us two books, and that they are in full 
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accord with one another. lAher Creaturarum helped 
him to understand the meaning of Liber Scripturarum. 
He had no disposition to minimize the supernatural or 
deny the possibihty of miracles. He saw in the Mosaic 
cosmogony a set of categories capacious' enough to hold 
all the results of scientific investigation, and the more 
he read it the more convinced he was on scientific 
grounds of the inspired insight of its author. 

Dr. Guyot, as I have indicated, was in intellectual 
sympathy with the truths of revealed religion. But 
more than that, he was a religious man. He illustrated, 
as few men do, the truth so finely taught by Principal 
Shairp, that true culture culminates in devotion. Dr. 
Guyot was a man of humble faith in God. Simple as a 
child, he lived in communion with Christ. Yet, he did 
not succeed in keeping his faith by effecting a divorce 
between his intellect and his emotions. He did not 
give his heart to religion and save his intellect for 
science. He was fond of dwelling upon rehgious themes. 
It was indeed the religious side of science that delighted 
him. Referring to some of his scientific expeditions, 
first in Switzerland and towards the close of his life in 
the Catskills, Professor Dana remarks that Dr. Guyot's 
scientific work was for th most part mountain work. 
It was indeed that in more fe ^nses than one. He lived 
on high levels of thought. His eye ever swept a wide 
horizon. And when the end came, he went up Moses- 
like, to the mountain-top to die. In his last moments 
he watched in thought the splendid panorama of 
"creation," and writing with his dying hand for us 
what one has called his literarv last will and testament, 
he closed his eyes and was not, for God took him. 
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/^NE of the literary events of the nineteenth 
century was the publication of Tennyson's 
**In Memoriam.** Critics, however, conceding 
its nobility as a poem, have questioned whether 
the poet did not hold an almost mythical 
estimate of its hero, Arthur Henry Hallam. 

It was eminently fitting, therefore, that '' the 
greatest living Englishman'* should revive his 
memories of the days when he and Hallam 
were boys together. To Mr. Gladstone's tender 
and convincing tribute nothing need be added. 
It will survive, a landmark of literature, side 
by side with the masterpiece which it justifies 
and adorns. 




Arthur Henry Hallam. 



AR back in the distance of my early life, 
and upon a surface not yet ruffled by 
contention, there lies the memory of a 
friendship surpassing every other that 
^ has ever been enjoyed by one greatly 
blessed both in the number and in 
the excellence of his friends. 

It is the simple truth that Arthur Henry 
Hallam was a spirit so exceptional that every- 
thing with which he was brought into relation 
during his shortened passage through this world 
came to be, through this contact, glorified by a 
touch of the ideal. Among his contemporaries 
at Bton, that queen of visible homes for the ideal 
schoolboy, he stood supreme among all his 
fellows ; and the long life through which I have 
since wound my way, and which has brought me 
into contact with so many men of rich endow- 
ments, leaves him where he then stood, as 
to natural gifts, so far as my estimation is 
concerned. 

But I ought perhaps to note a distinction which 
it is necessary to draw. Whether he possessed 
the greatest genius I have ever known is a 
question which does not lie upon my path, and 
which I do not undertake to determine. It is of 
the man that I speak, and genius does not 
of itself make the man. When we deal with 
men, genius and character must be jointly taken 
into view; and the relation between the two, 
together with the effect upon the aggregate, is 
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8 Arthur Henry Hallam. 

iufinitely variable. The towering position of 
Shakespeare among poets does not of itself 
afford a certain indication that he holds a place 
equally high among men. 

Father and Son. 

Arthur Hal lam undoubtedly enjoyed very great 
advantages. The fame of his father as an 
historian still endures, and it is probably not too 
much to say of him as an author that he belongs 
to the permanent staff of British literature. 
His mother, too, was well suited by her remark- 
able gifts, however their display might be 
repressed by feminine modesty, to be the mother 
of so distinguished a son. But the time of course 
came when nature would assign to Mr. Hallam 
the larger share in the training of his son's 
mind. Prom the intimacy with Arthur, which it 
was my happiness to enjoy at Eton, I had good 
opportunities of observing the affectionate and 
sleepless vigilance with which he prosecuted his 
delightful task. 

The closest correspondence seemed to be 
maintained between them by an unforced and 
spontaneous practice ; and whatever the fascina- 
tions of a literary career, than which none in 
London was more distinguished, the father's eye 
was incessantly on the work of his son. For him 
he also secured the advantage of residence as a 
pupil in the house of Mr. Hawtrey, by far the 
best among the Eton tutors of that day, and 
afterward conspicuous for his excellence as 
head-master of the school, and as provost of the 
college. He did not, however, hand over his son 
to Mr. Hawtrey, but constantly and congenially 
supervised his studies. 
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Mr. Hallam read with his son and guided his 
reading. When Arthur had entered into the 
debating society of the school, there, too, his 
father followed him. Its subjects of discussion 
were usually historical, and politics found only 
an indirect admission, for we were excluded by 
a rule of needless jealousy and rigidity from 
touching any matter which had occurred within 
the last preceding fifty years. We were thus a 
good deal stinted in our choice of subjects, and 
occasionally obliged to seek out unusual paths. 
Once we had in our penury discussed whether 
mathematics or metaphysics were most beneficial 
as a discipline of the mind. Arthur had, without 
doubt, sent to his father a notice of the discussion 
on this subject, which was exceptional, and yet 
for us interesting. I remember the summary 
reply of the historian: **Your debate between 
mat. and met. is truly ridiculous." 

An Unequal Friendship. 

While intimacy was at this particular time the 
most delightful note of the friendship between 
Arthur Hallam and myself, I am bound to say 
that it had one other and more peculiar charac- 
teristic, which was its inequality. Indeed, it was 
so unequal, as between his mental powers and 
mine, that I have questioned myself strictly 
whether I was warranted in supposing it to have 
been knit with such closeness as I have fondly 
supposed. Of this, however, I find several 
decisive marks. One was, that we used to corre- 
spond together during vacations, a practice not 
known to me by any other example. Eton 
friendships were fresh and free, but they found 
ample food for the whole year during the eight. 
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or eight and a half, months of term time. 
Another proof significant from its peculiarity I 
find in a record more than once supplied by a 
very arid journal, which at that early period 
I had begun to keep. It bears witness that I 
sometimes '' sculled Hallam up to the Shallows,'' 
a point about two miles up the stream of the 
Thames from Eton. Working small boats 
(whether skiff, ** funny,*' — such was the name, — 
or wherry) single-handed was a common practice 
among Eton boys, and one which I followed 
rather assiduously ; but to carry a passenger 
up-stream was another matter, and stands as 
I think for a proof of setting extraordinary 
value upon his society. 



« 



Messing" Together. 



Another recollection more considerable bears 
in the same direction. Except upon special 
occasions, the practice was that the boys break- 
fasted, or '* messed," alone, each in his room. 
Now and then a case might be found in which 
two, or even three, would club together their 
rolls and butter (the simple fare of those days, 
which knew nothing of habitual meat-breakfast), 
but this only when they lived under the same 
roof. I had not the advantage of living in 
Mr. Hawtrey's house, and indeed it was severed 
from that of my "dame" by nearly the whole 
length of Eton, as it stood in what was termed 
Weston's yard, near those glorious and unri- 
valled "playing-fields" (I speak of a date 
seventy years back. The stately elms were then 
in their full glory. I fear that the hand of time 
has not wholly spared them), whereas my 
window looked out upon the churchyard, with 
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the mass of school buildings interposed between 
our dwellings. Notwithstanding this impediment 
we used, for I forget how many terms, regularly 
to mess together, and the point of honor or 
convenience was not allowed to interfere, for the 
scene of operations shifted, week about, from his 
room to mine, and vice versa. It was a grief to 
me, in my posthumous visits to Eton, to be 
unable to identify his room, consecrated by the 
fondest memories, for it had been sacrificed to 
the necessary improvements of an ill-planned 
but most hospitable residence. 

Habits of Bxercise. 

It was probably well for him that he partici- 
pated in no game or strong bodily exercise,* as I 
imagine it might have precipitated the effects of 
that hidden organic malformation which put an 
end to his life in 1833, when he was but twenty- 
two years old. But at these meals, and in walks, 
often to the monument of Gray, so appropriately 
placed near the " Churchyard " of the immortal 
** Elegy," were mainly carried on our conver- 
sations. It is evident, from notices still 
remaining, that they partook pretty largely of 
an argumentative character. On Sunday, May 14, 
1826, I find this record in my journal: **Sti£f 
arguments with Hallam, as usual on Sundays, 
about articles, creeds, etc.'* It is difficult for me 
now to conceive how during these years he 
bore with me ; since not only was I inferior to 
him in knowledge and dialectic ability, but my 
mind was "cabined, cribbed, confined," by an 



*He performed, however, with his friend Rogrers, the 
exploit of jumping off Windsor Bridge into the River 
Thames. (I«etters of Lord Blachford, p. 3.) 
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Id tolerance which I ascribe to my having been 
brought up in what were then termed Evangelical 
ideas — ideas, I must add, that in other respects 
were frequently productive of great and vital 
good. 

Hallam's Breadth of Mind. 

This he must have found sorely vexing to 
his large and expansive tone of mind, but his 
charity covered the multitude of my sins. The 
explanation is to be found in that genuine 
breadth of his, which was so comprehensive 
that he could tolerate even the intolerant. 
It was a smaller feat than this to tolerate 
inferiority. But certainly this was one of the 
points in which he had anticipated what is 
usually the fruit of mature age. As life advances, 
and we become less Wgorously productive, so 
also, by way of partial compensation, even the 
ordinary mind may become more thrifty in its 
dealings with men, and we strive, and learn as 
well as strive, to draw forth from every one 
all that he is capable of yielding. Again there 
was a saying, attributed in my day to Whately, 
about the way in which he could associate 
with comrades inferior to himself, and make use 
of their minds as anvils on which to beat out the 
thoughts engendered in his own. I incline to 
think that, with his moral kindliness, Arthur 
Hallam made himself a master in this branch of 
art. For on looking back to some of his youthful 
letters, I find that he contrived to draw profit 
from the commerce also of other inferior minds, 
nay, of some which were perhaps inferior even 
to my own. I interject these last words, that 
they may help to relieve me from the suspicion 
of an affected humility, which I freely admit 
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that the strain of my present remarks may be 
calculated to suggest. 

In a small volume of verse, printed in 1830 (of 
which I still possess a copy presented to me by 
the author), there is a poem standing as No. i of 
*' Meditation Fragments'* and addressed to 
'* My bosom friend.*' Herein are contained lines 
which seem to imply something like a brother- 
hood, if not a parity, of genius. No name is 
given, but internal evidence admits of an 
identification beyond all reasonable doubt. 
In this poem we find the following lines, 
referring to the effect of a lengthened absence : 

Like a bright, singular dream, 
Is parted from me that strong sense of love. 
Which as one indivisible glory lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us, so far 
As we did dwell in it. 

Here is conveyed a conception of personal 
communion, which appears to be drawn from 
the very innermost penetralia of our nature. The 
person to whom the verses are addressed was one 
possessed of intellectual powers above the vulgar 
strain, yet by no means remarkable ; but he was 
endowed with a capacity of tenacious, loyal and 
warm-hearted friendship such as is rarely met 
with; and it is an interesting fact of human 
psychology that there could be so genuine and 
close a gluing together of two young hearts 
where the mental powers lay severed from the 
very first by a distance really immeasurable. 
Perhaps it exhibits an interesting form of 
parasitic life. Clearly it seems to bring into 
view, by an example of Arthur Hallam, that, as 
sleep and food are supposed within certain limits 
occasionally to replace one another, so an unusual 
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wealth in sympathies may be made to abate 
certain demands of the intellect for mental 
correspondence, which would otherwise be 
inexorable. 

School Life and Friends. 

Arthur Hal lam's time at Eton lasted from the 
summer holidays of 1822 to the same period in 
1827. Next to him, in the Hawtrey house, lived 
Gerald Wellesley, his senior by two or three 
years, but bound to him by the gift of a fine 
scholarship, as well as by the high qualities of 
heart and head, which in mature and in advanced 
life, qualified him for so many years as the 
sagacious personal adviser of Queen Victoria 
with regard to the ecclesiastical appointments 
recommended to her by her successive prime 
ministers. Wellesley could, I have no doubt, 
have supplied valuable records of Arthur Hallam, 
but in the ordinary course he left Eton not very 
long after my own intimacy began, though not 
before the days of the ''mess '' in common. 

Noted Contemporaries. 

There were other contemporaries of Hallam, 
such in their calibre as to mark the period. One 
of them was George Selwyn, afterward bishop of 
New Zealand and then of I<ichfield, a man 
whose character is summed up, from alpha to 
omega, in the single word ''noble," and whose 
high office, in a large measure, it was to 
reintroduce among the Anglican clergy the pure 
heroic type. Another was Francis Doyle, whose 
genial character supplied a most pleasant 
introduction for his unquestionable poetic genius. 
This great gift was in him so undeniable that, had 
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he possessed along with it the self-concentrating 
faculty and commanding will of Tennyson, he 
could not have failed to take a far higher place 
among the poets of the age. Internal evidence 
enables me to say that he was certainly the 
author of the second of the two remarkable 
estimates of Arthur Hallam which were printed 
after his death by his father.* This list of 
notables might be enlarged, but it is time that I 
should pass on. 

Debating at Eton. 

The common bond among all the boys of any 
considerable promise at Eton was the association 
for debating all unforbidden subjects, which has 
already been named and which was ^ known as 
" The Society." Such institutions are now very 
widely spread; but at the date when this one 
was founded, in the year 181 1, it might claim the 
honors of a discovery, for it was in exclusive 
possession of the field. During its career of 
above fourscore years it has supplied the British 
Empire with no less than four prime ministers. 
It fluctuated in efficiency as the touch of time 
and change passed over it ; but during the period 
of Arthur Hallam's membership it was regen- 
erated by the introduction of that rare and most 
often precious character, an enthusiast, by name 
James Milnes Gaskell. 

This youth had a political faculty, which 
probably suffered in the end from an absorbing 
and exclusive predominance in mind and life 
such as to check his general development of 
mental character, yet which in its precocious 
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ripeness secured for him not the notice only, but 
what might also be called the close friendship 
of Mr. Canning, that commanding luminary of 
the twenties, doomed to die at Chiswick in 1827 
in the very chamber in which Mr. Pox had 
breathed his last only twenty-one years before. 

A Debating Club Revived. 

Gaskell found our Society, if not at the point, 
yet afiQicted with a premonitory lethargy, almost 
of death; but he breathed life by his assiduity 
and energy into every artery and vein of the 
body ; and gave to Arthur Hallam a worthy field 
for the training of his eloquence and the 
exhibition of his always temperate but yet vivid 
and enlightened ideas, stamped with traditional 
Whiggism, yet incapable of being permanently 
trammelled by any artificial restraint. 

I have mentioned that we were inhibited from 
debating any events not more than fifty years 
old, and I recollect the growling of our famous 
Doctor Keats when we fished out from the Indian 
administration of Warren Hastings a question 
lying very close upon the line. But Gaskell was 
equal to the occasion. He had a small but 
pleasant apartment in a private house, which his 
private tutor was privileged to occupy. In this 
room four or five of us would meet and debate 
without restraint the questions of modern 
politics. Here we revelled in the controversies 
between Pitt and Pox. I think we were mostly, 
if not all, friendly to Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and to those initial measures of free trade 
which Huskisson, supported by Mr. Canning, 
devised with skill, and supported with courage, 
in the face of a bitterness of hatred from the 
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"harassed interests," which I think underwent 
at least mitigation in the later stages of the 
controversy. 

His Happy School Life. 

Arthur Hallam*s life at Eton was certainly 
a very happy life. He enjoyed work, he enjoyed 
society, and games, which he did not enjoy, he 
contentedly left aside. His temper was as sweet 
as his manners were winning. His conduct was 
without a spot or even a speck. He was that rare 
and blessed creature, anima naturalitis Chris- 
tiana. All this time his faculties were in course 
of rapid, yet not too rapid, development. He 
read largely, and though not superficially, yet 
with an extraordinary speed. He had no high, 
ungenial or exclusive ways, but heartily 
acknowledged and habitually conformed to the 
republican equality long and happily established 
in the life of our English public schools. 

Democracy of the School 

It was an equality so rigid that, though we 
had among us abundance of boys with titled 
appendages in one form or another to their 
names, yet woe be to any one of them, aye, had 
he been a duke, if he had sought to add to these 
distinctions any other form or shred of privilege. 
We sometimes said among ourselves that they 
were a little favored by Doctor Keats, the 
head-master ; but I think none of us seriously 
believed it. Happy the time and place, had all 
of us been like Arthur Hallam. Yet he bore 
upon him, even at this period, one mark, 
significant if slight, of the coming doom. On 
these occasions he would have to spend in his 
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room, probably in the production of an exercise 
in prose or verse, those hours between the 
severed school-times dispersed over the day, 
which were more ordinarily devoted to recreation. 
I have sometimes seen him at the conclusion of 
one of these intervals ; and it was always with a 
delicate but deep rosy flush upon his cheeks, 
reaching to the eyes. 

Haliam at Cambridge. 

To be the son of Mr. Haliam, the historian, 
was in itself a great distinction. Few men have 
cultivated the historic or literary muse with a 
more inflexible integrity, or held the judicial 
balance with a firmer hand when pronouncing 
upon controverted matters. Yet there were two 
questions, at least, which may be raised upon 
the direction that this wise and good man gave to 
the life of his son. Himself a most distinguished 
alumnus of Oxford, he sent his son to Cambridge. 
The mathematical studies of that great university 
were at the time founded upon the geometrical 
method, soon after abandoned for the analytical, 
perhaps not without some loss in point of 
genuine educative power. This great study was 
pursued under conditions, long since abandoned, 
which were somewhat tyrannic as toward other 
branches of mental exertion ; for undergraduates 
were not allowed to compete for the principal 
honors of classical studies, unless after reaching 
a certain point upon the scale of mathematical 
distinctions, which was such as to certify a 
decidedly respectable proficiency. Mr. Haliam, 
in writing of his son's mental powers,* expresses 
regret " that he never paid the least attention to 
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mathematical studies," and a certainty that he 
had capacity to master the principles of 
geometrical reasoning. And indeed it would 
be audacious to assert as to Arthur Hallam any 
incapacity with reference to anything whatever 
that lay in the region of mind. Yet my faith 
in his sincerity and self-knowledge almost 
compels me in this one particular, which after 
all is in itself of narrow compass, to question at 
least his practical competency. 

For in his letters to me, written during and 
after the Etonian period, I find complaints, 
which are really touching, of the difficulties, 
almost the agony, which he encountered in 
dealing, for instance, with trigonometry; and 
his sincerity was of that rare kind which never 
fails to carry with it freedom from exaggeration. 
He adverts repeatedly to the subject ; but I will 
only quote from one letter of July 25, 1828, when 
he says: ''I have been tormenting myself with 
Euclid for the last five years at intervals, and get 
on like the snail of arithmetical celebrity, who 
got up his wall, you know how." 

His Distaste for Mathematics. 

I cannot but suppose, then, that the mathe- 
matical impediment was that which mainly 
prevented him from giving himself heartily to 
the studies of the university, and left him 
without a place in its distinctions. In the 
Oxford of that day, on the other hand, I can 
confidently say he would have had every motive, 
and every inducement, to apply himself to them 
with a whole-hearted devotion. For in the 
usages of that period at Cambridge, next to 
mathematics the pure refinements of scholarship 
were far more in fashion than the closer study of 
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the great masterpieces of antiquity in their 
substance and spirit. This feature of the system 
was some years later pointed out and condemned 
by two most distinguished witnesses, one of 
them Doctor Whewell, with his wide attainments 
and stock of comprehensive power, and the 
other Lord Lyttelton, who stands in the very 
first rank of Cambridge scholars of his times. 

The Classics at Oxford. 

The final classical examination at Oxford, on 
the other hand, apart from divinity (in which 
honors were not then given), may be considered 
as divided into three elastic departments of 
scholarship and poetry, history, and philosophy. 
As among these, the second somewhat outweighed 
the first, and the third the second. In each case, 
the examination turned upon the substance 
more than the vehicle, and the influence of 
Butler, which would have been so propitious to 
the mind of Arthur Hallam, was at its climax. 
I regard it as certain that, if he had been at 
Oxford, he would, by taking the highest classical 
honors, and by a thoroughly congenial develop- 
ment of philosophic power, have illustrated the 
annals of the university. 

I do not pretend that these remarks conclude 
the who^e case. Had he gone to Oxford, he 
wouldj^ot, or would not at that period and in 
that manner, have known Tennyson; and the 
world might not have been in possession of 
*'In Memoriam,'' surely the noblest monument 
(not excepting Lycidas) that ever was erected by 
one human being to another. 

Nor is this all. He was estranged indeed at 
Cambridge from academical pursuits. Nothing 
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could be more gloomy than his first impressions 
of the " odious" place, in the early days, when 
he came face to face with the facts which showed 
him that he would have to abandon the idea of ^ 
really academical career. The clouds then 
gathered thickly round him; but he soared 
above and beyond them. His pinion was so 
strong that there was no elevation which he was 
not capable of reaching, no ether too fine and 
subtle for him to float in it. 

A Great Experiment. 

This brings me to my second essay of timid 
criticism. To interpose eight months or more of 
Italy between Eton and Cambridge was, in the 
case of any capable and susceptible youth, a 
great experiment. The agencies of locomotion 
have within the last seventy years been not only 
multiplied but transformed. We then crept into 
and about countries ; we now fly through them. 
When Arthur Hallam went with his family to 
Italy there was not so much as a guide-book. 
It was shortly afterward that Mrs. Starke, under 
the auspices of Murray, founded that branch of 
literature, and within the compass of one very 
moderate volume she undertook to expound in 
every particular the whole continent of Europe. 

A Visit to Italy. 

But this is only touching the outside of the 
case. A visit to Italy was then the summit of 
a young man's aspirations ; it now supplies some 
half-dozen rapid stages in larger tours, where we 
run much risk of losing in discipline and mental 
stimulus what we gain in mileage. When it 
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took sixteen or eighteen days to post to Rome, 
each change of horses was an event. The young 
traveller could not but try to make the most of 
what he had bought so dear. Scene, history and 
language now flash before the eye; then, they 
soaked into the soul. Men were then steeped in 
the experiences of Italy ; they are now sprinkled 
with the spray. Its scenery, its art, its language, 
which it was a delight and luxury to learn ; its 
splendid literature, its roll of g^eat men, among 
whom Dante himself might serve to build up the 
entire fame of a nation, and its place in history, 
which alone connects together the g^eat stages 
of human civilization; all these constituted a 
many-sided power, which was brought to bear 
almost in a moment on the mind of Arthur 
Hal lam. I knew it, for I suffered by it. The 
interval between his progress and my own, 
always wide, became such that there was no 
joining hands across it. I was plodding on the 
beaten and dusty path, while he was 

Where the lost lark wildly sing^s, 
Hard by the sun.* 

He was himself sensible of the masterful, 
abnormal power which Italy had exercised upon 
him, for he wrote me on July 3, 1828, in these 
terms : 

"I have been, I believe, somewhat changed 
since I last saw you. I have snatched rather 
eagerly a draught from the cup of life, with its 
strange mingling of sweet and bitter. All this 
should rather have come after my three years of 
college than before; but nothing can cancel it 
now, and I must on in the path that has been 

* Barry Cornwall. 
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chalked out for me. I have no aversion to study, 
I trust, quite the contrary ; though my ideas of 
the essential do not precisely square with those 
of the worshipful dons of Cambridge." 

I have not attempted to reproduce or formally 
condense from the admirable obituary essay of 
1834, by his father, the short and simple annals 
of the life of Arthur Hallam. It should be 
allowed to remain inviolate. It would have 
been yet more culpable on my part to cover the 
thinness of my own recollections from the stores 
of noble verse presented by "In Memoriam," 
and long ago enshrined among the literary 
treasures of our race. I am aware that the one 
slender hope I may presume to entertain is that 
of casting a few faint side-lights upon a character 
profoundly beautiful. The strong sentiments 
that I entertain on the wonderful nature of his 
gifts in the region of thought, when combined 
with the qualities of his character, carry with 
them at least this one attestation, that they have 
stood the wear and tear of those years, now 
outnumbering threescore, which have passed 
away since his death. 

His Power and Charm. 

It would be hazardous to attempt additions to 
those accounts of his extraordinary powers, both 
in construction and in criticism, and of his 
immeasurable charm and profound affections 
which have been furnished by Mr. Hallam in 
his memoir, or incorporated there from the pens 
of friends, who were themselves men of genius. 
But a very few words may be ventured in 
summing up the subject. 

As a learner, he bears in regard to the most 
tangible tests of excellence the severest scrutiny. 
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This may be seen by his translating, at fourteen, 
the Ugolino of Dante into Greek iambics; and 
again at a later time, but when he was not yet 
eighteen, by his production of Italian sonnets, 
which Sir Anthony Panizzi, a consummate judge, 
declared that he could not distinguish, so finished 
were the compositions, from the productions of 
native authors. The system of his day at Eton 
did not apply those stimulants to emulation 
which are now, perhaps in testimony of our 
degeneracy and decline from the standard of 
disinterested love, necessarily and universally 
employed in England. But any competent 
witness would at once have declared him the 
best scholar (in any but the very narrowest 
sense) of the whole school with its five hundred 
pupils. - 1 have glanced at the causes which 
confined his exertions of Cambridge to the 
production of such poetry and prose as was not 
available for the high honors of the university. 
But in this world there is one unfailing test of 
the highest excellence. It is that the man should 
be felt to be greater than his works. And in the 
case of Arthur Hallam, all that knew him knew 
that the work was transcended by the man. 

Studying for the Law. 

After leaving the university, he betook himself, 
at his father's desire, to preparation for the 
law. In geometry there is no interest attaching 
to the result of dividing space this way or that ; 
everything lies in the process of attainment and 
its healthy, bracing force. This was not enough 
for him. It may be that from causes partially 
analogous to those which had operated upon him 
at the university, law would not have satisfied or 
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allayed the hunger of his soul. His essential 
and invariable concern was with human, not 
with abstract interests. If he loved metaphysics, 
it was on their moral side. He was the 
indefatigable satellite of Truth and Beauty ; and 
to this service he was sworn, because Truth 
and Beauty, Truth the first and Beauty the 
handmaid or xBUtiaa^ of Truth, are the divinely 
appointed sustenance of the human soul. 
Religion (possibly after a brief period of 
wrestling) had, nay, could have, no difl&culties, 
or none below the surface, for him; he was 
marked from the first by a warm and reverent 
piety. 

A Great Light Extinguished. 

And this remark brings me almost to my 
conclusion. When the appalling intelligence of 
his sudden death at Vienna in the early autumn 
of 1833, during a holiday tour taken with his 
father, reached us in England, I felt not only 
that a. dear friend had been lost, but that a great 
light had been extinguished, and one which was 
eminently required by the coming necessities 
of the country and the age. Those who will 
read the ** Theodiccea Novissima^^^ printed 
among the remains of Arthur Hallam, will be 
able to surmise the grounds on which my 
anticipation rested. But I think that of all the 
characteristics of his mind, perhaps the most 
peculiar was its moral maturity. What treasures 
he carried away with him to the gravel How 
much he had to impart ! Something, perhaps, 
even to the poet and friend who has reared over 
him the memorial more durable than bronze 
or stone. 

It was one, I think, well warranted by the 
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character of our wonderful century, such as it 
has been developed before our eyes. It has 
been an age, at least in Arthur Hallam's country, 
of characteristics so copious, so varied and so 
conflicting that it is difficult to sum them up 
under any one common and connecting phrase. 
But on the whole it has had for its prevailing 
note the abandonment and removal of restraints ; 
and very largely, no doubt, of restraints which 
were injurious. The motto of the race has been, 
'' Unhand me." Emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment have been at work in all directions. It has 
had vast developments of energy outward, 
sometimes constructive, sometimes not without 
consuming processes of disintegration from 
within. We have been set free from unlawful 
and (sometimes) from lawful, from arbitrary and 
(sometimes) from salutary control. I beg no 
question here. But as there is an undeniable 
relation between the freedom of the will and the 
partial devastation of the moral world arising 
from its abuse, so it is evident that the g^eat and 
sudden augmentation of liberty in a thousand 
forms places under an aggravated strain the 
balance, which governs humanity both in thought 
and conduct. 

A Needed Personality. 

And upon my heightened retrospect, I must 
advisedly declare that I have never, in the 
actual experience of life, known a man who 
seemed to me to possess all the numerous 
and varied qualifications required in order to 
meet this growing demand, and even its fullest 
breadth, in anything like the measure in which 
Arthur Hallam exhibited these budding, nay, 
already flowering, gifts. It was to be a sensitive. 
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an exacting, a self-asserting age. To deal with 
it, to find effectual access to its confidence and 
the key to its affections, required the combination 
of breadth with courage, and of firmness with 
tenderness. 

The Need of the Age. 

The treatment that it needed could only be 
supplied by one who united an unbounded 
wealth in vivid sympathies with the keenest 
intellectual insight, and the sure tact which 
discerns and separates the precious from the vile. 
His death was, then, a grievous and, humanly 
speaking, an irreparable bereavement. But He 
who took him made him, and He who made him 
can replace him. 

I marked him 
As a far Alp ; and loved to watch the sunrise 
Dawn on his ample brow.* 



Death of Hallam's Brother. 

Such is the vision which has lost with the 
lapse of years none of its force, its fulness, or 
its freshness. May I add to it in conclusion a 
brief, but touching supplement. Mr. Hallam's 
eldest son was, we have seen, removed from his 
sight, at a moment's notice, during a holiday 
tour in Germany in the autumn of 1833. But, 
besides Arthur, he had a second son named 
Henry, junior by about fourteen or fifteen years. 
While he did not wholly reproduce the elder 
brother in the qualities which carried him so 
nearly into the ideal, yet he stood in the very 
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first ranks of distinction as it was and is 
commonly understood at Eton, and in our 
ordinary speech. Indeed, he had reached a point 
of advancement such as is not usually attained. 
In 1840 he was one of some twenty or thirty boys, 
the flower of the school, who were examined by 
my brother-in-law, Lord Lyttelton, and myself 
for the Newcastle scholarship, the highest 
distinction which the school has to offer. He 
was, I believe, the very youngest of the whole 
band. On the decision of the contest, he proved 
to be the second in merit; and he was carried 
home in triumph, on the announcement, by the 
generous enthusiasm of his schoolfellows. 

In 1850 he had attained an age exceeding only 
by some four years the limit of his brother's 
life. During that autumn I was travelling post 
between Turin and Genoa, upon my road to 
Naples, on account of a young daughter's health. 
A family coach met us on the road, and the 
glance of a moment at the inside showed me 
the familiar face of Mr. Hallam. I immediately 
stopped my carriage, descended and ran after his. 



A Sad Meeting. 

On overtaking it, I found the dark clouds 
accumulated on his brow, and learned, with 
indescribable pain, that he was on his way home 
from Florence, where he had just lost his second 
and only remaining son from an attack corre- 
sponding in its suddenness and its devastating 
rapidity with that which had struck down his 
eldest bom seventeen years before. It was 
terrible for him thus to have lost what he had 
loved, but it was a rare election and high 
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privilege to have reared two such sons for this 
world and for the next. ) 

Tennyson's Tribute. 

These pages had been written before the recent 
issue from the press of the memoirs of Lord 
Tennyson. That remarkable work must by this 
time have convinced the reading world that the 
great poet of his age was likewise full of greatness 
as a man. In the early portion of the work, as 
might have been expected, Arthur Hallam 
frequently appears. The simplicity, the direct- 
ness, the depth, the integrity, so to speak, of the 
hold which he took upon Tennyson, patent as it 
is upon every page of "In Memoriam,'* receives 
an altogether fresh and independent attestation 
from these biographical records. 

In Tennyson's estimate of Arthur Hallam's 
great faculties there is but one reserve. He 
thinks that his friend would have attained the 
highest summits of excellence, but that it would 
not have been done in the character of a great 
poet. It is almost an act of arrogance if I 
presume to agree to this judgment; but at any 
rate, I may say that I accept it. Yet not in the 
sense of affirming that Arthur Hallam, had he 
lived, would have been less than a great poet, 
but that the bent and bias of his powers lay in a 
different, though an allied, direction. 

A Final Estimate. 

I pass on to, and conclude with, a second 
observation. The evidence supplied by the 
biography as to the powers and promise of 
Arthur Hallam is copious and of great authority ; 
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some of it snpplemeiital to what is furnished in 
the work by the greatest of all oracles, Alfred 
Tennyson himself. It all sets toward one and 
the same upshot. So far as I may presume to 
judge, it convinces me that the strong language 
I have been impelled to use in describing 
Arthur Hallam has not been too strong. It is 
a true case of ostendent terris hunc tantum fata ; 
he resembled a passing emanation from some 
other and less darkly checkered world. 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 



TO-DAY marks the first centennial of the installation 
of John Marshall as Chief Justice of the United 
States. Among the distinguished men who have held 
that high office, he has been deemed by the American Bar 
Association as worthy of special honor. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Association held in Buffalo in 1898 a committee 
was appointed, consisting of one member from each State and 
Territory and from the District of Columbia, to bring the 
matter of a proper observance of " John Marshall Day " to 
the attention of the bench and bar of the United States. 
The Committee has recommended that not only the Bar 
Associations of the several States should appropriately ob- 
serve the day, but that commemorative exercises should be 
held in all schools of law and institutions of learning through- 
out the country, " to the end that the youth of our country 
may be made more fully acquainted with Marshall's noble 
life and distinguished services " ; for the lessons that are to be 
learned from a study of the life and services of the " Great 
Chief Justice " are valuable not only to the legal profession, 
but to all who are students of our constitutional history, and 
who can draw inspiration from a life of rare usefulness and 
virtue. 

In the time allowed to me I cannot hope to give anything 
like a full sketch of the varied services which John Marshall 
rendered to the republic, but only to present an imperfect 
sketch of his character and of the salient features of his 
career, which filled more than the allotted span of life and 
was crowded with splendid achievement. If what I may say 
shall lead the young men of this generation to a higher ap- 



preciation of the simplicity, beauty, and nobility of the char- 
acter of John Marshall, I shall have accomplished the object 
I had in view in accepting the invitation to address you. A 
cursory study of his life brings out prominently the fact that 
we are dealing with a man of large natural endowment, 
whose strength was derived from a vigorous ancestry, unaided 
by the discipline of the schools. He is a striking example 
of how great a factor heredity is in the life of the individ- 
ual and how subtle and far-reaching is its influence. We 
are the product, as has been well said, not only of the yes- 
terda3rs of our own lives, but of the many yesterdays of 
our ancestors. 

Happy is the individual who not only is bom with a sound 
mind in a sound body, but who lives in an environment which 
stimulates him to his highest efforts. While Marshall was 
fortunate in his ancestors, he was equally fortunate in his en- 
vironment He lived in times which quickened into early 
growth the strong qualities of his nature and furnished ample 
opportunity for their highest exercise. A lesser man than 
he might not have seen or seized these opportunities, but 
therein lay the quality of the man. At his birth the mutter- 
ings of the storm which burst nineteen years later were 
already heard. The fatuous policy of the mother country of 
denying to her colonists the rights of Englishmen, and of en- 
croaching upon their liberties by oppressive legislation, had 
already begim to arouse a spirit of rebellion, which needed 
only the flash of the first gun at Lexington to burst into open 
revolt These colonists had been educated in a stem school, 
in which religious and political freedom were not empty 
phrases, but energizing truths. The progress from loya lty to 
re bellion was slow , but sure, and accompanied by a progres- 
sive education in the science of government, which found its 
ultimate expression in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. This education in- 
volved much discussion of political principles in public and 
in private ; but the magnitude of the issues lifted the subject 



out of the commonplaces of controversy, and invested it with 
an importance peculiarly its own, for the issues were real and 
vital. In those days, political philosophy found its object- 
lesson in the blindness and obstinacy of the mother country. 
"No taxation without representation" became a political 
slogan, and patriotism took concrete form in resistance to 
tyranny. No one could live in such an atmosphere without 
imbibing an ardent love of Uberty and a high conception of 
civic responsibilities. 

In such times as these John Marshall was bom, Sept. 24, 
1755, in the little village of Germantown, in the frontier 
county of Fauquier, in Virginia. He came of good English 
and Welsh stock. His father was Colonel Thomas Marshall, 
a land surveyor, who accompanied his schoolmate, George 
Washington, in his survepng expeditions for Lord Fairfax. 
He was a man of marked ability and vigorous intellect, and 
overcame the defects of early education by a diligent cultiva- 
tion of his natural powers. At a time when books were 
scarce in Virginia he had collected a small library of the 
best English authors, and devoted much of his time to the 
training and education of his children. How well he suc- 
ceeded is shown in the career of his eldest son, whose obliga- 
tions to his father were never forgotten. On this point. Judge 
Story, in his eulogy of Marshall, says : " My father (would 
he say with kindled feelings and emphasis), — my father was 
a far abler man than any of his sons. To him I owe the solid 
foundation of all my own success in life." 

While John Marshall makes no special mention of his 
mother, I am incHned to think that he owes as much to her 
as to his father. There is a strain of feminine delicacy and 
tenderness in his composition which points to a maternal 
source, and his chivalrous regard for women throughout his 
life must have found its prompting in some prototype in his 
own home. What little we know of his mother supports the 
theory that strong men trace their virtues to the female side. 
Her maiden name was Mary Isham Keith. She came of 



good family ; for we are told that her father, James Keith, 
an Episcopal minister, was " cousin-german to the late Earl 
Marischal and to Field Marshal James Keith, one of the 
most valued of the great Frederick's lieutenants, who saved 
the Prussian army and fell at Hochkirch, * as poor as a Scot,' 
though he had the ransoming of three cities." She was the 
mother of fifteen children, seven sons and eight daughters, 
all of whom she reared to mature years. The historian wisely 
adds, '^ She could have little opportunity to make any other 
record for herself, and could hardly have made a better one." 
Of the fifteen, John Marshall was the first-bom, a child of 
rare gentleness and intelligence. 

His early education was obtained at home, — at first under 
his father's tuition and then with a tutor, a Scotch clergy- 
man who lived in the family. At fourteen he attended 
school one term at a classical academy in Westmoreland 
County, where his father and General Washington had been 
pupils. Returning home, he read Horace and livy with his 
old preceptor ; and this completed his early scholastic train- 
ing. But he had acquired a love for good literature, and 
especially poetry, — which has been a food to many noble 
minds ; and at the early age of twelve, it is said, he knew by 
heart a large portion of Pope's writings, and had made him- 
self familiar with Dryden, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

He was fond of athletic sports and life in the open air ; 
and to these tastes he owed the sturdy constitution which 
served him so well during the exposures of military cam- 
paigns and the arduous duties of his later life. 

At eighteen he commenced the study of law. But the 
times were not favorable for scholastic pursuits, and he 
became so absorbed in the questions that were agitating the 
public mind that his studies were interrupted. Before he was 
twenty years old, he had enrolled himself as a volunteer in a 
militia company, and with the earnestness which was char- 
acteristic of his nature devoted himself to mastering the 
details of military drill and tactics, preparatory for service in 
the field. 



His appearance at this time is described by a kinsman 
who was an eye-witness to Marshall's first appearance in the 
role of military leader in his own county : " His figure I 
have now before me. He was about six feet high, straight, 
and rather slender; of dark complexion, showing little, if 
any, rosy red, yet good health ; the outline of the face nearly 
a circle, and within that eyes dark to blackness, strong and 
penetrating, beaming with intelligence and good nature. An 
upright forehead, rather low, was terminated in a horizontal 
line by a mass of raven-black hair of unusual thickness and 
strength. The features of the face were in harmony with this 
outline, and the temples fully developed. The result of this 
combination was interesting and very agreeable. The body 
and limbs indicated agility rather than strength, in which, 
however, he was by no means deficient^ He wore a purple 
or plain blue hunting-shirt and trousers of the same material, 
fringed with white ; and a round black hat, mounted with the 
buck's tail for a cockade, crowned the figure and the man. 
He went through the manual exercise by word and motion, 
deliberately pronounced and performed in the presence of 
the company, before he required the men to imitate him, 
and then proceeded to exercise them with the most perfect 
temper. Never did a man possess a temper more happy or, 
if otherwise, more subdued and better disciplined." 

As soon as the news of the battle of Lexington was re- 
ceived in Virginia, he offered his services to the State, and 
was appointed first lieutenant in the first regiment of minute- 
men raised in Virginia, of which his father was major. 
This was the commencement of his military service during 
the Revolutionary War, which continued, with slight inter- 
ruptions, from 1775 to 1781. He participated in the bat- 
tles of Iron Hill, Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth, and endured the hardships and privations of the 
ghastly winter at Valley Forge. How well he bore himself 
during that period of trial we know from the testimony of a 
brother officer, who has said : " He was the best-tempered 
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man I ever knew. During his sufferings at Valley Forge 
nothing discouraged, nothing disturbed him. If he had only 
bread to eat, it was just as well : if only meat, it made no 
difference. If any of the officers murmured at their depriva- 
tions, he would shame them by good-natured raillery or 
encourage them by his own exuberance of spirits. He was 
an excellent companion, and idolized by the soldiers and his 
brother officers, whose gloomy hours were enlivened by his 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote.'' 

In addition to his field services he acted at this time as 
Deputy Judge Advocate of the army, and performed the 
delicate duties of that office to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. He was thus brought into personal relations with 
Washington and with Hamilton, '<two men, whom of all 
others on earth, he most loved, and whose impress he bore 
through life." 

Towards the close of 1779, ^^ *^^™ ^^ enlistment of his 
regiment having expired, he returned to Virginia ; and, while 
awaiting further orders, he attended a course of law lectures 
by Chancellor Wythe at William and Mary's College, and in 
the following summer obtained a license to practise law. 

On the invasion of his State by the British troops in 1780, 
he again took the field, and remained in service during the 
subsequent campaign against Arnold which resulted in the 
latter 's defeat In January, 1781, feeling that his services 
were no longer needed, he resigned his commission, and 
commenced the practice of his profession in his native 
county. 

Unlike most yoimg lawyers, he had not long to wait for 
clients, and almost from the start entered upon a remunera- 
tive practice. His rapid advancement at the bar was fa- 
vored by the conditions which existed at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. The unsettled state of the country was 
favorable to litigation, and the dockets of the courts were 
cumbered with law-suits. His success was largely due to 
his sound judgment and power of vigorous and logical 



statement rather than to technical learning or rhetorical 
display, for it could hardly be expected that his knowledge 
of the law would be either extensive or profound with the 
interruptions which had attended his legal studies. Fortu- 
nately for him, the questions to be settled were of novel 
character, which depended not upon authority or precedent, 
but upon broad principles of justice and equity. American / 
jurisprudence was yet to be bom. In the absence of prece- 
dents the advocate was obliged to rely upon general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and the analogies to be derived from 
the common law. It was a constructive period of the law, 
which called for the higher • qualities of the profession. 
These Marshall possessed, and through them he attained an 
eminence which during a different period of judicial devel- 
opment or under other conditions might have given him a 
less prominent position. His increasing popularity and 
business soon led him to change his residence to Richmond, 
the new capital of the State, where he was brought into 
active competition with such leaders at the bar as Patrick 
Henry, Alexander Campbell, Edmimd Randolph, Benjamin 
Botts, and James Inness, among whom he took rank as an 
equal. 

How he impressed his contemporaries at the bar we learn 
from the pen of William Wirt, who wrote of him as follows : 
" All his eloquence consists in the apparently deep self-con- 
viction and emphatic earnestness of manner, the correspond- 
ent simplicity and energy of his style, the close and logical 
connection of his thoughts, and the easy gradations by which 
he opens his lights on the attentive minds of his hearers." 

He was not allowed to pursue his professional career with- 
out interruptions, for hardly had he been called to the bar 
when he was elected a representative of his county in 
the Virginia Legislature. This honor was conferred unso- 
licited, as, indeed, were all the offices, military, political, and 
judicial, which he held during his long and useful life. 

During his service in the Legislature he was elected by 
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that body a member of the Executive Council, and was also 
made a general in the new organization of the State militia 
under the peace establishment The Legislature convened 
in October, 1781, shortly after the surrender of Comwallis, 
which practically closed the war in Virginia. Grave ques- 
tions of State and national policy early engaged his attention, 
prominent among which was the necessity for making imme- 
diate provision for the pa3rment of officers and soldiers from 
Virginia, who were about to be disbanded in a destitute con- 
dition, although the State was largely in their debt. No one 
was more alive to the pressing needs of his former comrades- 
in-arms than was John Marshall, and he made their case his 
own in the Legislature. The difficulties of the situation were 
almost insurmountable. There was not a dollar in the fed- 
eral treasuiy, and the treasuiy of Virginia was scarcely better 
supplied. There was neither public money nor public credit. 
The repeated failures of the States to comply with the requisi- 
tions of Congress for supplies had begun to produce most 
disastrous results. The Nation as well as the States was 
bankrupt Such was the imminence of the public danger, 
and apprehension of civil convulsions growing out of the de- 
linquency of the States in meeting the requisitions of Con- 
gress for the army, for the relief of the public credit and the 
payment of the debts contracted in prosecuting the war for 
independence, that Congress sent two of its own number — 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, and George Clymer, of 
Pennsylvania — to explain to the State Legislatures, in person, 
the condition of affairs and the dangers which menaced the 
country. The delegates visited Richmond, and addressed 
the General Assembly. Marshall was profoundly impressed, 
as a member of that body, with the dangers of the situation. 
He earnestly advocated measures which would enable the 
State to discharge her own obligations and strengthen federal 
authority, thus enabling Congress to perform its duty towards 
the army and public creditors. Virginia was so exhausted 
by the previous demands on her resources, and Congress 
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was so feeble and powerless under the restrictions of the 
Articles of Federation, that Marshall clearly perceived that 
the system of voluntary State contributions for the relief of 
the public necessities was a total failure, and that the only 
remedy was the creation of a vigorous government, with 
ample powers to provide for the public needs. This conclu- 
sion was strengthened with the experience of each passing 
month, and early made him a member of the Federalist 
party, to whose principles he remained unalterably attached 
to the end of his days. 

Of the gradual growth of these principles in his own case, 
we have his statement in a letter written to a friend many 
years afterwards : " When I recollect the wild and enthusiastic 
notions with which my political opinions of that day were 
tinctured, I am disposed to ascribe my devotion to the Union, 
and to a government competent to its preservation, at least 
as much to casual circumstances as to judgment I had 
grown up at a time when the love of the Union, and the re- 
sistance to the claims of Great Britain, were the inseparable 
inmates of the same bosom, when patriotism and a strong 
fellow-feeling with our fellow-citizens of Boston were identi- 
cal, when the maxim, * United we stand, divided we fall,' was 
the maxim of every orthodox American. And I had imbibed 
these sentiments so thoroughly that they constituted a part 
of my being. I carried them with me into the army, where 
I found myself associated with brave men from different 
States who were risking life and everything valuable in a 
common cause, believed by all to be most precious, and 
where I was in the habit of considering America as my coun- 
try and Congress as my government." 

Mr. Fiske has observed that, so far from the crisis being 
over with the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, the 
next five years were the most critical years in American 
history ; and among the sources of danger were the absence 
of the sentiment of union and the consequent danger of 
anarchy, the lack of faith of European statesmen in the 
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Stability of the Union, local jealousies and antipathies, the 
anomalous character of the Continental Congress and the 
insufficiency of the Articles of Confederation, resulting in a 
military weakness of the government, its inability to obtain 
a revenue or to enforce its demands or to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty of peace. The British Navigation 
Acts and Orders in Council were destroying our commerce, 
and efforts to negotiate a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain had proved fruitless. An attempt to give Congress 
the power of regulating conunerce had failed through the 
refusal of some of the States to approve of the measure, and 
already a war of restriction and retaliation existed between 
several States. Controversies had arisen between New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and between the latter 
States and Pennsylvania; and the quarrel between New 
York and New Hampshire over the possession of the Green 
Mountains had almost led to open rupture. American 
diplomacy was at a standstill. European States could not 
tell whether they were dealing with one nation or with 
thirteen, and American credit was at a discount throughout 
the world. Our commerce was plundered with impunity by 
the pirates of the Barbary States, and American citizens 
were seized and sold into slavery in the markets of Algiers 
and Tripoli. The Continental Congress was powerless to 
afford a remedy. It had no resources to build a navy, and 
was too poor to buy indemnity. In addition to this there 
was great financial distress. There was little accumulated 
capital in the country, as the war had destroyed all sources 
of revenue, and imports and exports had ceased. An incon- 
vertible paper currency added to the hopeless confusion. 
What little specie there was soon disappeared. More than 
three hundred millions of paper money had been put into 
circulation by the Continental Congress. This money had 
depreciated in value till it required one hundred dollars of 
paper money to pay one dollar of indebtedness. Not even 
the interest on the national debt was paid, nor the debt to 
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our army which had won our independence. An era of 
wild speculation and extravagance was followed by sudden 
collapse and protracted suffering. In the absence of a cir- 
culating medium, barter was the only recourse ; and whiskey 
in North Carolina and tobacco in Virginia did duty as-— 
measures of value. In many parts of the country the^^l- 
lection of taxes was almost impossible ; and in thei^^^tress 
the people demanded, as a remedy, a further issue of paper 
money. In nearly eveiy State some form of political 
quackery found expression in rash legislation, which only 
added to the existing evils. Trade was at a standstill, and 
confusion and disorder reigned throughout the land. In 
Rhode Island half a million dollars were issued in scrip, and 
acceptance of this worthless paper at its face value was 
commanded under a penalty of five hundred dollars fine and 
loss of the right of suffrage. Not until the courts of that 
State had declared the act void was there any relief from 
this foolish and oppressive legislation. In Massachusetts 
the pressure of debt was extreme, and the ability to pay was 
at a minimum. The courts were crowded with law-suits, 
homesteads were sold, cattle were distrained, and the debtor 
himself sent to jail. Popular indignation was aroused by 
these proceedings ; and creditors, lawyers, and judges were 
included in the general condemnation. The public discon- 
tent finally resulted in what is known as " Shays's Rebellion," 
which threatened to overturn the State government, and 
was only put down when Governor Bowdoin called out an 
army of forty-four hundred men under command of the 
veteran General Lincoln. Similar outbreaks were imminent 
in other States. In New Hampshire and Vermont the 
courts had been broken up by armed mobs, and resistance 
to civil authority had resulted in bloodshed. 

All these things had aroused the whole country to the 
dangers which threatened the public peace and security, and 
had called into existence a public sentiment in favor of a 
strong central government, which finally led to the conven- 



tion which assembled in Philadelphia in 1787, the outcome 
of whose deliberations was the United States Constitution, 
which has been pronounced by Gladstone as "the most 
wonderful work ever struck oflE at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man." But it is not to be assumed that this 
Constitution is a piece of altogether original constructive 
work, and was not evolved out of previous conditions and 
precedents. Like many solemn documents which deal with 
human affairs and opinions, it was the outcome of conflict- 
ing views and bolstered by compromise. Many of its provi- 
sions directly point to evils from which the people had suf- 
fered either under Royal governors or the impotent rule of 
the Continental Congress. Under both systems of govern- 
ment they had been taught the importance of separating the 
legislative and judicial departments of the government from 
the executive, and through the weakness of the Articles of 
Confederation had been brought to recognize the necessity 
of a strong central authority, which should unite in itself the 
functions of a national government, and be clothed with 
powers adequate to the national needs. The most original 
and valuable feature of the whole instrument was the crea- 
tion of the federal judiciary. The powers of the United 
States Supreme Court under the Constitution make it the most 
august and powerful tribunal ever established by man. In- 
stead of following the English system of government which, 
with its unwritten constitution, makes Parliament supreme, 
the fathers of the republic established a government strictly 
limited in its powers by a written constitution, and created a 
court with jurisdiction to declare null and void any act of 
Congress or of the Legislature of any State which should con- 
travene any of its provisions. This novel feature alone en- 
titles our Constitution to rank as the greatest product of con- 
structive statesmanship that the world has ever known. 

Although Marshall was not a member of the Federal Con- 
vention, he was a delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
in Virginia in 1788 which was called to ratify or reject the 
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proposed Constitution, and was largely instrumental in chang- 
ing what was first an adverse majority into a minority of ten. 
Among those who opposed its ratification were men of such 
prominence as Patrick Henry, George Mason, and William 
Grayson, as well as Benjamin Harrison and John Tyler, the 
fathers of two future Presidents, and James Monroe, who 
was himself to be President. In the opposite ranks were 
Edmund Pendleton, James Madison, Edmund Eandolph, 
James Inness, Henry Lee, George and William Nicholas, and 
John Marshall, then but thirty-three years of age. Two men 
could not well be more unlike in manner and temperament 
than Patrick Henry and John Marshall. The former was 
fiery, impetuous, and eloquent, the latter calm, dignified, and 
convincing. 

In the discussions which lasted twenty-five days Patrick 
Henry took an active part, and was persistent and aggres- 
sive in his opposition to ratification. How extreme he was 
in the expression of his views, and how signally he failed to 
forecast the future can be seen by a few extracts from his 
speeches in the convention. Speaking of the form of 
government established by the Constitution, he said : " That 
this is a consolidated government is demonstrably clear; 
and the danger of such a government is, to my mind, very 
striking. I have the highest veneration for those gentlemen ; 
but, sir, give me leave to demand, What right had they to say, 
* We the people ' ? My political curiosity, exclusive of my 
anxious solicitude for the public welfare, leads me to ask. 
Who authorized them to speak the language of *We, the 
people,' instead of * We, the States ' ? States are the charac- 
teristics and the soul of a confederation. If the States be 
not the agents of this compact, it must be one great consoli- 
dated national government, of the people of all the States. 
Have they said, * We, the States ' ? Have they made a pro- 
posal of a compact between States ? If they had, this would 
be a confederation: it is otherwise most clearly a consoli- 
dated government. The question turns, sir, on that poor 



little thing, — the expression We, the people, instead of the 
States of America. I need not take much pains to show 
that the principles of this system are extremely pernicious, 
impolitic, and dangerous/' . . . 

** This Constitution is said to have beautiful features ; but, 
when I come to examine these features, sir, they appear to 
me to be horribly frightful. Among other deformities, it has 
an awful squinting. It squints towards monarchy ; and does 
not this raise indignation in the breast of every true Ameri- 
can ? Your President may easily become king. Your Sen- 
ate is so imperfectly constructed that your dearest rights 
may be sacrificed by what may be a small minority, and a 
veiy small minority may continue forever unchangeably 
this government" . . . 

" If your American chief be a man of ambition and abili- 
ties, how easy it is for him to render himself absolute I The 
army is in his hands ; and, if he be a man of address, it will 
be attached to him, and it will be the subject of long medita- 
tion with him to seize the first auspicious moment to accom- 
pUsh his design. And, sir, wiU the American spirit solely 
relieve you when this happens ? I would rather infinitely — 
and I am sure most of this convention are of the same 
opinion — have a king, lords, and commons than a govern- 
ment so replete with such insupportable evils. Away with 
your President : we shall have a king. The army will salute 
him monarch, your militia will leave you and assist in making 
him king and fight against you ; and what have you to oppose 
this force ? What will then become of you and your rights ? 
Will not absolute despotism ensue ? " . . . 

But there were more serious objections than those pre- 
sented by Patrick Henry; and opposition was especially 
directed against the power of Congress to impose and collect 
taxes, to call out, arm, and govern the militia, and to regu- 
late commerce, and against the extensive powers given to 
the federal judiciary. It required all the wisdom and logic 
of a Randolph, a Madison, and a Marshall to convince the 
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Virginia Convention that these powers were essential attri- 
butes of an adequate central government for the whole 
country. 

After his service in the convention, Marshall wished to 
retire from further public service and to devote himself to 
the practice of his profession ; but his popularity and influ- 
ence were such that in the troublous times which followed 
the adoption of the Constitution his services as a legislator 
were again sought by his constituents, who returned him for 
a fourth time as a member of the General Assembly, not- 
withstanding the fact that an anti-federal majority in his 
own county was known to exist 

The leading measures of Washington's first administration 
were the subject of long and animated debate in the Virginia 
Legislature, and in these discussions Marshall defended the 
administration with great force and ability. In 1792 he 
positively declined a re-election to the Legislature, and during 
the three following years devoted himself without interrup- 
tion to his professional work. 

In 1794, following the outbreak of the war between France 
and England, came Washington's proclamation of neutrality 
and the Jay Treaty, so called, with England, which aroused 
great opposition in many of the States. At a public meet- 
ing held in the city of Richmond in opposition to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, Marshall made an address in its defence 
sustaining its constitutionality, which was assailed on the 
ground that, as the Constitution gave the power to Congress 
to regulate commerce, the President had no right to nego- 
tiate a commercial treaty. This argument first made Mar- 
shall's name known throughout the country, and established 
his reputation as a great constitutional lawyer. When in the 
spring of 1795 it was apparent that the national administra- 
tion would meet with great opposition in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, Marshall was again forced to accept an election to 
that body. Meanwhile the relations of the United States 
with France had become more and more strained, and had 
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resulted in the refusal of the French government to receive 
General Pinckney as our minister resident President 
Adams, on his election in 1797, found it necessary to send 
a special mission to France ; and John Marshall, General 
Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry were appointed envo)rs ex- 
traordinary for that purpose. 

The seizure of British property and persons on board of 
American vessels by France, and the President's message to 
Congress at a special session, recommending prompt meas- 
ures of redress and preparations for hostilities, had brought 
the two nations nearly to the point of war, so that the situa- 
tion on the arrival of the envoys in Paris in October, 1797, 
was criticaL The foreign minister, Talle3rrand, refused them 
a public audience, and through one of his agents intimated 
that before they could be received in their official capacity, 
and as a preliminary to negotiations, certain explanations 
and disavowals as to some parts of President Adams's mes- 
sage to Congress would be necessary, together with the 
payment of a douceur of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to members of the French Directory. These insult- 
ing suggestions did not meet with a favorable reception from 
our representatives, who were not inclined to apologize for 
the President, nor to pay a bribe to members of the French 
government for the privilege of opening formal negotiations ; 
and, when it was found that further attempts at negotiations 
were useless, on the eve of their departure for the United 
States, a formal paper addressed to the French minister was 
prepared, setting forth the objects of their mission and the 
points at issue between the two governments. This paper 
was prepared by Marshall, and was a full, clear, and vigorous 
statement of the whole subject. As a state paper, it stands 
as a model for American diplomacy, and added to Marshall's 
already high reputation when its contents became known to 
his countrymen. 

On his return to America a public dinner was given to 
Marshall by members of both Houses of Congress, then in 
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session in Philadelphia, '^ as an evidence of affection for his 
person and of their grateful approbation of the patriotic 
firmness with which he sustained the dignity of his country 
during his important mission." It was at this dinner that 
the scandalous proposal of Talle3rrand evoked the sentiment 
since so often repeated, ** Millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute." 

In the simimer of 1798 President Adams offered to Mar- 
shall a position upon the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which the latter declined. The chief 
reason for his action was that, at the earnest personal 
solicitation of General Washington, who in view of the ex- 
pected war with France had been appointed to command the 
army, and who felt that men of strong Federalist sentiment 
were needed in the national legislature at that juncture, he 
had finally consented to become a candidate for Congress. 
His election was stoutly opposed by the Democratic party 
with Mr. Jefferson at its head, but again resulted in victory 
for Marshall. The Congress to which he was elected was 
remarkable for the number of distinguished men it contained, 
and, as has been said by one of Marshall's eulogists, was a 
body which " was perhaps never exceeded in the number of 
its accomplished debaters or in the spirit with which they 
contended for the prize of public approbation." 

One of the first duties he was called upon to perform was 
to announce in the House the death of his friend and leader, 
General Washington ; and the resolutions which he presented, 
drawn by another hand, contained the memorable words 
"first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens." 

In the deliberations of the House he was recognized as 
an authority on all questions involving international and 
constitutional law ; and his discussion of such questions was 
exhaustive, and left little to be said. One instance will 
illustrate the influence he exercised by his masterly powers 
in debate. A resolution had been offered arraigning the 
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President's conduct in surrendering to the British authorities, 
under a clause of Jay's Treaty, one Thomas Nash, better 
known under his assumed name of Jonathan Robbins, who 
was claimed as a British subject upon a charge of murder 
committed upon the high seas on board of an English frigate. 
Great public excitement was aroused throughout the country 
in consequence of this surrender, as the man alleged himself 
falsely to be an American citizen, and to have committed 
the homicide in his attempt to free himself from an unlawful 
imprisonment, as he claimed to have been impressed into 
the British navy. Marshall defended the action of Presi- 
dent Adams, as authorized by the Constitution. During the 
delivery of Marshall's speech, Albert Gallatin took a position 
near him in order to take notes of his argument, intending to 
answer them ; but, as the speaker proceeded in his marvellous 
exposition of the constitutional questions involved in the 
discussion, Gallatin was observed to lay aside his pencil, and 
to retire to the back of the halL One of his friends ap- 
proached him, and inquired why he had ceased to take notes, 
asking if he didn't mean to reply to Marshall. Mr. Gallatin 
answered, " I do not" " Why not ? " he was asked. " Be- 
cause I cannot," was the reply. " If you can, I wish you 
would. There is absolutely no reply to make, for his speech 
is unanswerable." 

Congress adjourned in 1800; and Marshall soon after 
accepted the position of Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of President Adams, and resigned his place in Congress. 

The new Secretary found ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of his talents in the disturbed relations with both 
Great Britain and France at that time ; and his instructions 
to our ministers, in view of threatened hostilities, breathe a 
spirit so firm, fearless, and dignified as to entitle them to 
rank in the highest order of state papers. 

While Secretary of State, he was appointed, on the resig- 
nation of Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the United 
States, and took his seat on the bench of the Supreme 
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Court at the commencement of the next term, beginning 
Feb. 4, 1 80 1. 

How highly he was esteemed by President Adams is shown 
by a remark made by the latter to the youngest son of the 
Chief Justice in 1825, when, referring to his father's appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Bench, President Adams said, '' The 
gift of John Marshall to the people of the United States was 
the proudest act of my life"; and William Pinckney has 
recorded his estimate of John Marshall by saying, " He was 
bom to be the Chief Justice of any country in which he 
Uved." 

When Marshall was appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States, he was forty-five years of age, and had never 
yet filled any judicial office. While his great abilities were 
recognized by the legal profession and the public, he had 
yet to demonstrate that he possessed the qualities of a great 
judge. 

Although the Supreme Court had been in existence twelve 
years at this time, and three chief judges with brief terms 
of office had preceded him, only two decisions of that court 
had been inade on questions of constitutional law, and these 
of minor importance. 

It is difficult for us in this generation to appreciate the 
difficulties that surrounded the judicial department of the 
government in the discharge of its duty to expound and 
construe the federal Constitution. It had been adopted 
under great opposition, had aroused great difference of 
opinion among wise and patriotic men as to its true mean- 
ing on many material points, and had become a subject 
of heated political controversy, in which State pride and 
jealousy and fear of a strong central government entered 
as elements. 

Marshall, in his Life of Washington, has stated in clear 
language the issues which then threatened to disrupt the 
country. " It was, " he said, " divided into two great politi- 
cal parties, the one of which contemplated America as a 
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nation, and labored incessantly to invest the federal head 
with powers competent to the preservation of the Union. 
The other attached itself to the State government, viewed 
all the powers of Congress with jealousy, and assented 
reluctantly to measures which would enable the head to act 
in any respect independently of the members." 

At the date of his appointment no case had yet called for 
a decision of questions which opened up the whole scheme 
of the Constitution and determined the rules for its interpre- 
tation, nor had the meaning and scope of the important 
provisions which restrained the powers of Congress and 
of the States presented themselves for adjudication. The 
field was absolutely new. The world had never known before 
such a science as the law of a written constitution of govern- 
ment There were no precedents, and the road had to be^ 
cut without the aid of landmarks or guides. /Tb construct \ 
a system of jurisprudence under these conditions required a i 
man of the highest judicial order ; for it was not sufficient to ', 
give decisions which were technically correct, but it was also ' 
necessary to support them by reasons which should com- 
mend themselves to the great body of the people, and to 
combine all these decisions on different questions in a 
manner so harmonious and consistent as to create a system 
of constitutional law which by universal consent should be- 
come the fundamental law of the land. '\ To accomplish this 
task required a mind which combin^d^the highest ju^ii^l 
faculty with great intellectual strength and scope. jThese 
qualities Marshall possessed, and they enabled him to ulti- 
mately raise a structure of constitutional law which entitles 
him to rank among the very greatest judges which the world 
has known. One of the first cases calling for a construction / 
of the Constitution with which Marshall had to deal was the 
suit of Marbury v. Madison. j'This case presented the 
question of the power of the court to set aside an act of 
Congress because it was in violation of the United States 
Constitution. The decision of this case not only set at rest 
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this important question, but emphasized the conflicting and 
antagonistic views of the Constitution which were entertained 
by the Federalists and the Republicans of that day. Jeffer- 
son, who was then President and the recognized leader of 
the Republicans, did not hesitate to declare the decision a 
perversion of the law, and indulged in undignified and cap- 
tious criticism of the Chief Justice. Looking back upon these 
questions after an interval of nearly a century, we cannot but 
rejoice that a ^^ar^ all, and not a Jefferson, was then Chief 
Justice ; forfiftiie views of the latter had prevailed, the whole 
course of our constitutional history would have been altered, 
and the current of our national life been restricted within 
much narrower bounds. /The case was presented upon a 
petition for mandamus, ^requiring Madison, who was then 
Secretary of State, to deliver a commission to Marbury, who 
had been appointed and confirmed by tiie Senate as a justice 
of the peace for the District of Columbia before President 
Adams retired from ofiOice, but whose commission had not 
been delivered, although signed by the President and sealed 
with the seal of the United States, when Jefferson came into 
office. The court decided that Marbury was entitied to the 
commission, and that the withholding of it was a violation of 
a vested riglit, but also held that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction over the case because the act of Congress con- 
ferring the power on the Supreme Court was unconstitutional. 
How great a landmark this was in constitutional law, we 
of this generation, who have become accustomed to the 
exercise of the regulative power of the Supreme Court in 
matters of legislation, can hardly appreciate; but at the 
time it was made it seemed littie less than revolutionary to 
lawyers, who had been trained in the common law; and 
educated in the English theory that the legislative depart- 
ment of the government was omnipotent. For such men it 
was difficult to conceive how any law which the legislature 
might pass, and the executive approve, could be set aside by 
a mere judgment of a court It was a novelty in jurispru- 
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dence, and no precedent could be found to sustain it in 
ancient or modem history. Although the Constitution de- 
clared that the judicial power should extend to " all cases 
arising under the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States," when the question was first presented in a federal 
court, this power seemed so fraught with evil and so far- 
reaching in its consequences that escape was sought by a 
narrow and strained construction of its provisions/^^ow 
easily Marshall brushed aside these objections, and clearly 
laid down the principles which have ever since governed our 
highest court, may be seen by a short extract from the 
opinion he delivered : " The question whether an act repug- 
nant to the Constitution can become the law of the land is a 
question deeply interesting to the United States, but, happily, 
not of an intricacy proportioned to its interest If an act of 
the legislature repugnant to the Constitution is void, does it, 
notwithstanding its invalidity, bind the courts and oblige 
them to give it effect? This would be to overthrow, in fact, 
what was established in theory, and would' seem, at first 
view, an absurdity too gross to be insisted on. It shall, 
however, receive a more attentive consideration. It is 
emphatically the province and duty of the judicial depart- 
ment to say what the law is. Those who apply the rule to 
particular cases must, of necessity, expound and interpret 
that rule. If two laws conflict with each other, the courts 
must decide on the operation of each. So, if a law be in 
opposition to the Constitution, if both the law and the Con- 
stitution apply to a particular case, so that the court must 
either decide that case conformably to the law, disregarding 
the Constitution, or conformably to the Constitution, dis^ 
regarding the law, the court must determine which of these 
conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the very 
essence of judicial duty. If, then, the courts are to regard 
the Constitution, and the Constitution is superior to any 
ordinary act of the legislature, the Constitution, and not such 
ordinary act, must govern the case to which they both 
apply." 



Following this the court was called upon in Fletcher v. Peck 
to pass upon the constitutionality of an act of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia, which was pronounced to be null 
and void as in violation of the United States Constitution. 
The same objections which attached to the exercise of the 
power of the court in the former case were intensified in this 
case by a feeling that the independence of the State govern- 
ments was threatened by the jurisdiction claimed by the 
court. The question at issue was the ownership of a tract 
of land, for which one Legislature had granted a patent which 
a subsequent Legislature had repealed. Again Marshall pro- 
nounced the judgment of the court which established the 
doctrine that under the Constitution the States are prohibited 
from passing laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and 
that the power of the court was sufficient to protect even an 
individual against the injustice of a State. 

This principle was again invoked in the celebrated Dart- 
mouth College case, the opinion in which, to quote the 
language of one of the present justices of the Supreme Court, 
<* contributed as much as any he ever delivered to the great 
reputation of Chief Justice Marshall," and settled the doc- 
trine that a corporate charter is a contract within the protec- 
tion of the federal Constitution, so that it has ever since 
been recognized as a '^ canon of American jurisprudence, 
whose doctrines," in the language of Chief Justice Waite, 
"have become so imbedded in the jiuisprudence of the 
United States as to make them, to all intents and purposes, a 
part of the Constitution itself." The facts were these: A 
charter had been granted by the crown to Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1769, placing its government in the hands of a board 
of trustees, and providing for their succession ; and on the 
faith of this charter the college had been privately endowed. 
In 18 1 6 the Legislature of New Hampshire attempted to 
amend the charter and change its form of government ; but 
the trustees of the college refused to accept the acts, and re- 
course was had to the State courts, where judgment was given 
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against them, and appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Webster and Mr. Hopkinson ap- 
peared for the college ; and Mr. Wirt, then Attorney-general 
of the United States, and Mr. Holmes appeared on the other 
side. The principal arguments were made by Mr. Wirt and 
Mr. Webster. The latter had argued the case in the court 
below, and was familiar with the whole controversy. He 
was a graduate of the college, and his devotion to his Alma 
Mater led him to exert all his powers in her defence. His 
argument was considered one of the most masterly efforts of 
his professional life. Towards its close he was overcome by 
emotion, and paused to recover his composure. Looking at 
Chief Justice Marshall, he said in those deep tones which so 
often thrilled the hearts of an audience, " I know not how 
others may feel ; but, for myself, when I see my Alma Mater 
surrounded, like Caesar in the Senate House, by those who 
are reiterating stab upon stab, I would not for this right 
hand have her turn to me, and say, ^ £t tu quoque, mi fili.' " 
The importance of this decision is well stated by one of the 
eulogists of Marshall, who says : " The case of Dartmouth 
College is the bulwark of our incorporated institutions for 
public education, and of those chartered endowments for 
diffusive public charity which are not only the ornaments, but 
among the strongest defences of a nation. It raises them 
above the reach of party and occasional prejudice, and gives 
assurance to the hope that the men who now live may be 
associated with the men who are to live hereafter, by works 
consecrated to exalt and refine the people, and destined, if 
they endure, to imite successive generations by the elevating 
sentiment of high national character." It is not without in- 
terest to add that our own Alma Mater invoked successfully 
the doctrine of this great case for the protection of her char- 
tered rights against legislative action by the State of Maine 
nearly seventy years ago, when the State attempted to 
change the constitution of its boards, and to exercise a di- 
rect influence in the management of its affairs ; and it is not 



less interesting to know that the friend and associate of Mar- 
shall for more than twenty years on the Supreme Bench — 
the learned author of the *' Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion," Judge Story — delivered the opinion in this case 
which restored Bowdoin College to its ancient charter and 
privileges. 

(This case will be found reported at length in Sumner's 
Reports, vol. i. pp. 276-318.) 

The case of Cohen v. The State of Virginia presented 
the important question whether the Supreme Court could 
exercise jurisdiction where one of the parties was a State 
and the other a citizen of the same State, and whether in 
the exercise of its jurisdiction it could revise the judgment 
of a State court on a question arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. The court held that it had 
jiuisdiction over both questions, and in the course of his 
opinion the Chief Justice used the following memorable 
language : " It [the Supreme Court] is authorized to decide 
all cases of every description arising under the Constitution 
or laws of the United States. From this general grant 
of jurisdiction no exception is made of those cases in which 
a State may be a party. When we consider the situation of 
the government of the Union and of States in relation to 
each other, the nature of our Constitution, the subordination 
of the State governments to that Constitution, the great 
purpose for which jurisdiction over all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States is confided 
to the judicial department, are we at liberty to insert in this 
general grant an exception of those cases in which a State 
may be a party ? Will the spirit of the Constitution justify 
this attempt to control its words? We think it will not. 
We think a case arising under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States is cognizable in the courts of the Union, 
whoever may be the parties to that case. The laws must 
be executed by individuals acting within several States. If 
these individuals may be exposed to penalties and if the 



courts of the Union cannot correct the judgments by which 
these penalties may be enforced, the course of the govern- 
ment may be at any time arrested by the will of one of its 
members. Each member will possess a veto on the will of 
the whole," 

''That the United States form, for many and for most 
important purposes, a single nation has not yet been denied. / 

These States are constituent parts of the United States. 
They are members of one great empire, for some purposes 
sovereign, for some purposes subordinate. In a govern- 
ment so constituted, is it unreasonable that the judicial 
power should be competent to give efficacy to the constitu- 
tional laws of the legislature ? That department can decide 
on the validity of the Constitution or law of a State, if it be 
repugnant to the Constitution or to a law of the United 
States. Is it unreasonable that it should also be empowered 
to dedde on the judgment of a State tribunal, enforcing 
such unconstitutional law? Is it so very unreasonable as 
to furnish a justification for controlling the words of the 
Constitution ? We think not . . . The exercise of the ap- 
pellate power over those judgments of the State tribunals 
which may contravene the Constitution or laws of the United 
States is, we believe, essential to the attainment of those 
objects." 

In 1807, Chief Justice Marshall presided over the trial of 
Aaron Burr, in the Circuit Court of the United States in the 
city of Richmond, Virginia, on an indictment for the crime 
of high treason in lev3dng war against the United States. 
Burr had been Vice-President of the United States, and had 
come within one vote of being elected President ; and his 
successful competitor was then President He had killed 
Hamilton in a duel in July, 1804, and was bitterly hated by 
the Federalists for causing the death of their great leader. 
These and other acts had brought him into disrepute ; and 
his restless ambition was seeking new fields for its exercise, 
and he thought he had foimd it in an expedition which he 



set on foot against the Spanish possessions lying to the 
south of the United States. 

In 1805 he made preparations for the invasion and con- 
quest of Mexico, and contracted for the construction, on the 
Ohio River, of a large number of transports for the expedi- 
tion, a part of which assembled at Blennerhassett's Island in 
the State of Virginia, where the main depot of supplies and 
stores was established. At this point a force of some thirty 
or forty armed men assembled as the nucleus of his future 
army ; but further operations were arrested by a proclamation 
of the President, denouncing the scheme and ordering the 
arrest of all participants. Burr, among others, was arrested 
and brought to Richmond for trial, and was defended by 
distinguished counsel, including the late Attorney-general, 
Randolph, and Luther Martin, of Maryland. The trial at- 
tracted a large number of citizens, not only from Virginia, 
but from other States, and aroused throughout the country 
great interest and excitement. William Wirt was employed 
on a special retainer of President Jefferson to aid the gov- 
ernment prosecutor at the trial ; and the pressure of public 
opinion was exerted to obtain a conviction, which it was 
said the "people of America demanded." Although Bun- 
was tried before a man who was the special friend of Hamil- 
ton, the scales of justice were held with an absolutely even 
hand. The framers of the Constitution, remembering the 
judicial murders which had been committed in England 
under the law of constructive treason, had wisely provided 
in the Constitution that " treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies giving them aid and comfort," and further 
provided " that no person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act or 
on confession in open court." The question to be decided 
was whether the assembling of a few armed men at Blenner- 
hassett's Island constituted a " lev)ning of war " against the 
United States. On this question the Chief Justice charged 



the jury as follows: "An assemblage to constitute an 
actual levying of war should be an assemblage with such 
force as to justify the ojanion that they met for the purpose. 
Why is an assemblage absolutely required? Is it not to 
judge, in some measure, of the end by the proportion which 
the means bear to the end ? Why is it that a single armed 
individual entering a boat and sailing down the Ohio for the 
avowed purpose of attacking New Orleans could not be said to 
levy war ? Is it not that he is apparently not in a condition to 
levy war ? If this be so, ought not the assemblage to furnish 
some evidence of its intention and capacity to levy war be- 
fore it can amount to levying war ? . . . 

" Now an assemblage on Bleimerhassett's Island is proved 
by the requisite number of witnesses, and the court might 
submit it to the jury whether that assemblage amounted to 
a levying of war ; but, the presence of the accused at that 
assemblage being nowhere alleged except in the indictment, 
the overt act is not proved by a single witness, and of 
consequence all other testimony must be irrelevant" 

Following the law laid down by the Chief Justice, the 
jury brought in a verdict of "not guilty"; and the angry 
counsel for the government declared that "Marshall had 
stepped in between Burr and death." 

In the course of the trial the court was asked to issue a 
subpana duces tecum^ directed to the United States marshal, 
commanding him to summon Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States, to appear before the court, and bring 
with him certain papers therein designated which Burr 
alleged were necessary for his defence, and which were in 
the possession of the Executive Department at Washing- 
ton ; and after a full hearing the Chief Justice ordered the 
subpcsna to issue. This with other features of the trial 
caused great dissatisfaction on the part of the President, 
who had the bad taste and temper to denounce the ruling 
of the court as "an offensive trespass on the Executive 
Department of the Government," and further gave vent to 
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his dissatisfaction with the conduct of the trial in a message 
to Congress. But the judgment of posterity has sustained 
the course of Marshall, and it is generally admitted *^ that 
never in all the dark history of State trials was the law, as 
then it stood and bound both parties, ever interpreted with 
more impartiality to the accuser and the accused." 

How fully he appreciated the responsibilities and diffi- 
culties of his decision is shown in the language of his 
charge, where he said : ^^ That this coiut dares not usurp 
power is most true. That this court does not shrink from 
its duty is not less true. No man is desirous of placing 
himself in a disagreeable situation. No man is desirous of 
becoming the peculiar subject of calumny. No man, might 
he let the bitter cup pass from him without reproach, would 
drain it to the bottom. But, if he has no choice in the case, 
if there is no alternative presented to him but a dereliction 
of duty or the opprobrium of those who are denominated 
the world, he merits the contempt as well as the indignation 
of his country, who can hesitate which to embrace." 

The rule of construction as governing the Constitution 
which the Chief Justice laid down in the early case of Gib- 
bons V, Ogden is characteristic of the broad and firm grasp 
he had of the underlpng principles of our government. He 
avoids the extreme of either broad or narrow construction of 
the instrument, and declares that the natural meaning of the 
words must govern without being wrenched in any direction. 
It cannot be stated in language more clear than his own. 
" This instrument," he said, " contains an enumeration of 
powers expressly granted by the people to their government 
It has been said that these powers ought to be construed 
strictly ; but why ought they to be so construed ? Is there 
one sentence in the Constitution which gives countenance 
to this rule? In the last of the enumerated powers, that 
which grants expressly the means for canying all others into 
execution, Congress is authorized to make all laws that shall 
be necessary and proper for the purpose. But this limita- 



tion on the means which may be used is not extended to the 
powers which are conferred ; nor is there one sentence in the 
Constitution which has been pointed out by the gentlemen of 
the bar, or which we have been able to discern, that pre- 
scribed this rule. We do not therefore think ourselves justi- 
fied in adopting it What do gentlemen mean by a strict 
construction? If they contend only against that enlarged 
construction which would extend words beyond their natural 
and obvious import, we might question the application of the 
term, but should not controvert the principle. If they con- 
tend for that narrow construction which, in support of some 
theory not to be found in the Constitution, would deny to the 
government those powers which the words of the grant, as 
usually understood, import, and which are consistent with the 
general views and objects of the instrument; for that nar- 
row construction which would cripple the government, and 
render it unequal to the objects for which it is declared to 
be instituted, and to which the powers given, as fairly imder- 
stood, render it competent, — then we cannot perceive the 
propriety of this strict construction, nor adopt it as a rule by 
which the Constitution is to be expounded." 

The bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, dur- 
ing the period of Marshall's Chief Justiceship, presented a 
galaxy of briUiant and distinguished names. Among tiiem 
were Dexter and Webster, Hoffman, Ogden, Emmett, Rawle, 
IngersoU, Sargent, Binney, Pinckney, Randolph, and Wirt; 
and the arguments of these great leaders of the bar aided 
not a littie the labors of the court For thirty-four years 
Marshall continued the series of judgments which constitute 
the basis of the constitutional law of this country, which, it 
is not too much to say, owes more to Marshall than to any 
other man. 

How much credit is due to Marshall in this work appears 
by the testimony of one of his associates, who was not 
likely to imdervalue or disparage the labors of other mem- 
bers of the court In an article on Marshall, contributed 
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during the latter's lifetime to the JVbrtA American Review 
in 1828, Judge Story said: "We resume the subject of the 
constitutional labors of Chief Justice Marshall. We em- 
phatically say of Chief Justice Marshall. For, though we 
would not be unjust to those learned gentlemen who have 
from time to time been his associates on the bench, we are 
quite sure they would be ready to admit, what the public 
universally believe, that his master mind has presided in 
their deliberations, and given to the results a cogency of 
reasoning, a depth of remark, a persuasiveness of argument, 
a clearness and elaboration of illustration, an elevation and 
comprehensiveness of conclusion, to which none others offer 
a parallel. Few decisions upon constitutional questions 
have been made in which he has not delivered the opinion 
of the court; and in those few the duty devolved upon 
others to their own regret, either because he did not sit in 
the case or from motives of delicacy abstained from taking 
an active part." But, in addition to these labors, he also 
dealt with other subjects where there were few precedents to 
guide him, such as the rights of the Indian tribes over the 
lands which they had formerly occupied, and as nations in 
the States in which they dwelt; and in international law he 
had to deal with such questions as the complicated rights of 
neutrals and belligerents, captors and claimants, of those 
trading under flags of peace and those privateering under 
laws of marque and reprisal, together with questions of the 
jurisdiction and judgments of foreign tribunals in matters of 
prize law, where there were few precedents for their so- 
lution. 

Near the close of His life, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, he was a member of the Virginia State Convention, 
which was called in 1829 to revise the State Constitution. 
In that distinguished assembly there were two ex-Presidents 
of the United States, Madison and Monroe, besides other 
men of brilliant talents and national reputation. Among 
them Marshall was not the least distinguished. The dis- 
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cussions lasted several weeks, and developed great differ- 
ences of opinion, accompanied with no little acrimony in 
debate. The Chief Justice used his great powers in urging a 
spirit of conciliation and compromise on many questions 
which had proved a source of dissension and debate ; but on 
the question of judicial tenure of office he took a positive 
stand, and spoke with great earnestness and power, and in 
words which may well be repeated in these days, when the 
independence of our judges is threatened by popular elec- 
tions, and the encroachment of the legislative upon other 
departments of the government is becoming more and more 
marked. On this subject Marshall spoke as follows : — 

" Advert, sir, to the duties of a judge. He has to pass 
between the government and the man whom that government 
is prosecuting ; between the most powerful individual in the 
community and the poorest and most unpopular. It is of 
the last importance that, in the exercise of these duties, he 
should observe the utmost fairness. Need I press the neces- 
sity of this ? Does not every man feel that his own personal 
security and the security of his property depend upon that 
fairness? The judicial department comes home, in its 
effects, to every man's fireside : it passes on his property, 
his reputation, his life, his all. Is it not to the last degree 
important that he should be rendered perfectly and com- 
pletely independent with nothing to influence or control him 
but God and his conscience ? . . . We have heard about sine- 
cures and judicial pensioners. Sir, the weight of such terms 
is well known here. To avoid creating a sinecure, you take 
away a man's duties when he wishes them to remain : you 
take away the duty of one man, and give to another ; and 
this is a sinecure. What is this, in substance, but saying 
that there is and can be and ought to be no such thing as 
judicial independence ? . . . I have always thought, from my 
earliest youth until now, that the greatest scourge an angry 
Heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and sinning people 
was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent judiciary. Our 
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ancestors thought so ; we thought so until very lately ; and I 
trust the vote of this day will show that we think so still. 
Will you draw down this curse on Virginia ? " 

Of the personal qualities of Marshall, much might be said. 
His father has said of him that " he never seriously dis- 
pleased him in his life/' and the testimony of his own family 
bear witness to the almost flawless quality of the man. Of 
how many could it be truly said, as one of his relatives has 
said of him : " He had no affrays in boyhood. He had no 
quarrels or outbreakings in manhood. He was the com- 
poser of strifes. He spoke ill of no man. He meddled not 
with their affairs. He viewed their worst deeds through the 
medium of charity. He had eight sisters and six brothers, 
with all of whom, from youth to age, his intercourse was 
marked by the utmost kindness and affection, and, although 
his eminent talents, high public character, and acknowledged 
usefulness could not fail to be a subject of pride and admira- 
tion to all of them, there is no one of his numerous relations 
who has had the happiness of a personal association with 
him in whom his purity, simplicity, and affectionate benevo- 
lence did not produce a deeper and more cherished impres* 
sion than all the achievements of his powerful intellect" 

One of his intimate personal friends has paid him this 
tribute: ''In private life he was upright and scrupulously 
just in all his transactions. His friendships were ardent, 
sincere, and constant, his charity and benevolence un- 
bounded. He was fond of society, and in the social circle 
cheerful and unassuming. He participated freely in conver- 
sation, but from modesty followed rather than led. Magnan, 
imous and forgiving, he never bore malice, of which illus. 
trious instances might be given. A republican from feeling 
and judgment, he loved equality, abhorred all distinctions 
founded upon rank instead of merit, and had no preference 
for the rich over the poor." 

Unlike many judges, he knew how to unbend; and the 
serious side of his nature was relieved by a sense of humor 



which made him the most agreeable of companions. His 
laugh was frank and hearty, at times he was even hilarious. 
He was fond of young people, and entered into their pleas- 
ures with zest and enthusiasm. For more than forty years 
he was a member of the Barbecue or Quoit Club of Rich- 
mond, which met for recreation once a fortnight from May 
till October in each year, and even in advanced years was 
among the most skilful in throwing the quoits. So great a 
favorite was he at these social gatherings that at his death 
it was proposed there should be no attempt to fill the va- 
cancy, ** but that the number of the club should be one less 
than it was before." 

There is also another side to his character which should 
not be omitted ; and that is his chivalrous respect for women, 
which he exhibited during all his life, and which was shown 
in his devotion to his wife, whom he married when he was 
twenty-eight years old, and with whom he lived in uninter- 
rupted harmony for nearly fifty years. 

When an old man, he used to say " that it seemed to him 
that young men were no longer lovers, and did not know 
what love was, they were so lackadaisical about it." Har- 
riet Martineau, who met him in Washington the year before 
his death, has written of him : " He maintained through life 
and carried to his grave a reverence for women as rare in 
its kind as in its degree. It had all the theoretical fervor 
and magnificence of Uncle Toby's, with the advantage of 
being grounded upon an extensive knowledge of the sex. 
He was the father and grandfather of women ; and out of 
this experience he brought not only the love and pity which 
their offices and position command, and the awe and purity 
which they excite in the minds of the pure, but a steady 
conviction of their intellectual equality with men, and with 
this a deep sense of their social injuries. Throughout life 
he so invariably sustained their cause that no indulgent 
libertine dared to flatter and humor, no sceptic, secure in 
the possession of power, dared to scoff at the claims of 
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woman in the presence of Marshall, who, made clear-sighted 
by his purity, knew the sex far better than either." 

Such was the career of John Marshall. Few men have 
had larger opportunities for the display of their talents. 
Few could have performed so well his tasks. As soldier, 
lawyer, statesman, diplomatist, and judge, he met every 
demand that was made upon him, and in such a way as to 
enhance his ultimate fame. Great as were his achievements, 
the man himself was still greater. After all has been said, 
his life is his best eulogy. Like a rare gem which, however 
held, flashes some new phase of its beauty in the sunlight, 
John Marshall, from whatever side we view him, reveals 
some new virtue, some new source of strength. In his case 
we have not to discriminate between private life and public 
achievement, nor to throw the mantle of charity over personal 
defects which might mar the brilliancy of his fame. We can 
say of him as was said of Bayard in the days of knighthood, 
in private and in public life he was sans peur et sans reproche. 

In these halls of learning dedicated to the education of 
youth, where lofty ideals are taught and the importance of 
character as well as achievement is emphasized, we do well 
to honor the memory of John Marshall, who illustrates in his 
life the happy results of combined moral and intellectual 
force, and the enduring quality of a fame which rests on 
high character as well as noble achievement. 



Colonel TOIasbinaton, 

By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
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NOTE. 

The following pages oontain a glimpse of the youth ^ 
Washington when he first stepped into public yiew. 
It is said the President and General are known to us 
but ''Gtoorge Washington is an unknown man." 
Those, to whom the man is lost in the official, may 
well consider Edward Everett's oration in which the 
conduct of the youth Washington is carefully 
described — that the orator's audience might see ''not 
an ideal hero, wrapped in cloudy generalities and a 
mist of vogue panegyric, but the real identical man." 

A. B« M. 

Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1901. 
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COLONEL WASHINGTON. 



I. 

A PROLOGUE; THE GOVERNOR'S ENVOY. 

A thousand vague rumors came over the Allegheny 
mountains during the year 1758 to Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia, of French aggressions into the Ohio River 
valley, the more alarming because vague and uncertain. 

Orders were soon at hand from London authorizing 
the Virginian Governor to erect a fort on the Ohio 
which would hold that river for England and tend to 
conciliate the Lidians to English rule. But the Gov- 
ernor was too much in the dark as to the operations of 
the French to warrant any decisive step, and he im- 
mediately cast about him for an envoy whom he could 
trust to find out what was really happening in the val- 
ley of the Ohio. 

Who was to be this envoy? The mission called for 
a person of unusual capacity ; a diplomat, a soldier and 
a frontiersman. Five hundred miles were to be 
threaded on Indian trails in the dead of winter. This 
was woodman's work. There were cunning Indian 
chieftains and French officers, trained to intrigue, to 
be met, influenced, conciliated. This, truly, demand- 
ed a diplomat. There were forts to be marked and 
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mapped, highwajB of approach to be considered and 
compared, vantage eitee on river and mountain to be 
noted and valued. This was work for a soldier and a 
strategist. 

After failing to induce one or two gentlemen to un- 
dertake this perilous but intrinsically important task, 
the services of a youthful Major Oeorge Washington, 
one of the four adjutant-generals of Virginia, were 
offered, and the despairing Scotch Governor, whose 
zeal always approached rashness, accepted them. 

But there was something more to the credit of this 
audacious youth than his temerity. The best of Vir- 
ginian blood ran in his veins, and he had shown already 
a taste for adventurous service quite in line with such 
a hazardous business. Acquiring, when a mere lad, a 
knowledge of mathematics, he had gone surveying in 
Lord Fairfax's lands on the south branch of the Po- 
tomac. There he spent the best of three years, far be- 
yond the settled limits of Virginia, fortifying his splen- 
did physique against days of stress to come. In other 
ways this life on his country's frontier was of advan- 
tage. Here he had met the Indians — that race upon 
which no iran ever wielded a greater influence than 
Washington. Here he learned to know frontier life, 
its charms, its deprivations, its fears and its toils — a 
life for which he was ever to entertain so much sympa- 
thy and so much consideration. Here he studied the 
Indian traders, a class of men of much more impor- 
tance, in peace or war, than any or all others in the bor- 
der land ; men whose motives of action were as hard to 
read as an Indian's, and whose flagrant and oft prac- 
ticed deceptions on their fellow white men were 
fraught with disaster. 
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It was of utmost fortune for his country that this youth 
went into the West in his teens, for he was to be, under 
Providence, a champion of that West worthy of its in- 
fluence on human affairs. Thus he had come to it early 
and loved it ; he learned to know its value, to foresee 
something of its future, to think for and with its pio- 
neer developers, to study its roads and rivers and port- 
ages : thus he was fortified against narrow purposes, and 
made as broad in his sympathies and ambitions as the 
great West was broad itself. No statesman of his day 
came to know and believe in the West as Washington 
did ; and it is not difficult to think that had he not 
so known and loved it, the territory west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains would never have become a portion 
of the United States of America. There were far too 
many serious men like Thomas Jefferson who knew 
little about the West and boasted that they cared less. 
Yet today the seaboard states are more dependent com- 
mercially and politically on the states between the 
Alleghenies and Mississippi than are these central com- 
monwealths dependent on them. 

The same divine Providence which directed this 
youth's steps into the Alleghenies had brought him 
speedily to his next post of duty, for family influence 
secured him an appointment as adjutant-general (with 
rank of major) over one of the four military districts 
into which Virginia had been divided for purposes of 
defense, a position for which he was as fitted by incli- 
nation as by frontier experience. 

This lad now received Dinwiddie's appointment. As 
a practical surveyor in the wilderness he possessed the 
frontiersman's qualifications; as an apt and diligent 
student of military science, with a brother — trained 
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nnder Admiral Vernon — as a practical tutor, he had in 
a degree a soldier's qualifications ; if not a diplomat, he 
was as shrewd a lad as chivalrous old Virginia had 
within her borders ; still, at twenty-one, that boy of 
the sixty maxims, but hardened, steadied and made ex- 
ceeding thoughtful by his life on Virginia's great black 
forest-bound horizon. His keen eyes, quick percep- 
tion and daring spirit were now to be turned to some- 
thing of more moment than a tripod's reading or a 
shabby line of Virginia militia. All in all, he was 
far better fitted for this mission than anyone could 
have known or guessed. 

It is not to be doubted that George Washington knew 
the dangers he courted, at least very much better than 
we can appreciate them today. He had not lived three 
years on the frontier for nothing. He had heard of 
these French— of their bold invasion of the West, their 
growing trade, their cunning conciliation of the Indian, 
their sudden passion for fort building when they heard 
of the grant of land to the Ohio Company to which his 
brothers belonged. Who can doubt that he looked 
with envious eyes upon those fearless fleets of coureur 
de hois and their woodland pilgrimaging ; who can 
doubt that the few stolid English .traders who went 
over the mountains on poor Indian ponies made a sorry 
showing beside the roistering, picturesque, irrepres- 
sible Frenchmen who knew and sailed those sweet, 
clear rivers that flowed through the dark, green forests 
of the great West? But the forests were filled with 
their sly, redskinned proselytes. One swift rifle ball 
might easily be sent from a hidden covert to meet the 
stripling envoy from the English who had come to spy 
out the land and report both its giants and its grapes. 
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Yet after one day's preparation he was ready to leave 
a home rich in comfort and culture, a host of warm 
friends, and bury himself six hundred miles deep in 
the western forests, to sleep on the ground in the dead 
of winter, wade rivers running with ice and face a 
hundred known and a thousand unknown risks. 

"Faith, you're a brave lad," broke out the old Scotch 
Governor, **and, if you play your cards well, you shall 
have no cause to repent your bargain," and the Major 
Washington departed from Williamsburg on the last 
day of October, but one, 1753. The first sentence in 
the Journal he now began suggests his avidity and 
promptness: **I was commissioned and appointed by 
the Honourable Robert Dinwiddie, Esq; Governor, &cot 
Virginia, to visit and deliver a Letter to the Command- 
ant of the French Forces on the Ohio, and set out on 
the intended Journey the same Day." At Fredericks- 
burg he employed his old fencing tutor, Jacob van 
Braam, as his interpreter, and pushed on westward 
over the new road built by the'Ohio Company to Will's 
Creek (Fort Cumberland, Maryland) on the upper Po- 
tomac, where he arrived November 14th. 

Will's Creek was the last Virginian outpost, where 
Fort Cumberland was soon erected. Already the Ohio 
Company had located a store house at this point. On- 
ward the Indian trail wound in and out through the Al- 
leghenies, over the successive ranges known as Wills', 
Savage and Meadow Mountains. From the latter it 
dropped down into Little Meadows. Here in the open 
ground, covered with rank grasses, the first of the west- 
ern waters was crossed, a branch of the Youghiogeny 
River. From '^Little Crossings," as the ford was 
called, the narrow trail vaulted Negro Mountain and 
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oame down upon the upper Yonghiogeny, this ford here 
being named ''Big CroBsings." Another climb oyer 
Briery Mountain brought the traveller down into G-reat 
MeadowB, the largest tract of open land in the Alle- 
ghenieB. By a zig-zag climb of five miles the summit 
of the last of the Allegheny ranges — Laurel Hill — was 
reached, where the path turned northward and followed 
the line of hills, by Christopher G-ist's clearing on what 
is known as Mount Braddock, toward the lower Yong- 
hiogeny, at ''Stewart's Grossing." Thence the trail 
ran down ths point of land where Pittsburg now 
lies in its clouds of smoke between the "Forks of the 
Ohio." 

This trace of the buffalo and portage path of the In- 
dian had no name until it took that of a Delaware In- 
dian, Nemacolin, who blazed its course, under the di- 
rection of Captain Thomas Cresap, for the Ohio Com- 
pany. To those who love to look back to beginnings, 
and read great things in small, this Indian path, with 
its border of wounded trees, leading across the first 
great divide into the central west, is worthy of contem- 
plation. Each tree starred whitely by the Indian's axe 
spoke of Saxon conquest and commerce, one and insep- 
arable. In every act of the great world-drama now on 
the boards this little trail with its blazed trees lies in 
the foreground. 

And the rise of the curtain shows the lad Washing- 
ton and his party of seven horsemen, led by the bold 
guide Christopher Gist, setting out from Will's Creek 
on the 15th of November, 1758. The character of the 
journey is nowhere better described than in Washing- 
ton's words when he engaged Gist's services: "I en- 
gaged Mr. Oist to pilot us out." 
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It proved a rough voyage I A fierce, early winter 
came out of the north, as though in league with the 
French to intimidate, if not drive back, these spies of 
French aggression. It rained and snowed, and the lit- 
tle roadway became well nigh impassable. The brown 
mountain ranges, which until recently had been burn- 
ished with the glory of a mountain autumn, were wet 
and black. Scarce eighteen miles were covered a day, 
a whole week being exhausted in reaching the Monon- 
gahela. But this was not altogether unfortunate. A 
week was not too long for the future Father of the West 
to study the hills and valleys which were to bear for- 
ever the precious favor of his devoted and untiring zeal. 
And in this week this youth conceived a dream and a 
purpose, the dearest, if not the most dominant, of his 
life^the union, commercial as well as political, of the 
East and the West. Yet he passed Great Meadows 
without seeing Fort Necessity, Braddock's Run with- 
out seeing Braddock's unmarked grave, and Laurel Hill 
without a premonition of the covert in the valley be- 
low, where shortly he should shape the stones above a 
Frenchman's grave. But could he have seen it all — 
the wasted labor, nights spent in agony of suspense, 
humiliation, defeat and the dead and dying — would it 
have turned him back? 

The first roof to offer Washington hospitable shelter 
was the cabin of the trader Frazier at the mouth of 
Turtle Creek, on the Monongahela, near the death-trap 
where soon that desperate horde of French and Indians 
should put to flight an armv five times its own number. 
Here information was at hand, for it was none other 
than this Frazier who had been driven from Venango 
but a few weeks before by the French force sent there 
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to build a fort. Joncaire was spending the winter in 
Frazier'B old cabin, and no doubt the young Virginian 
heard this irrepressible French officer's title read clear 
in strong German oaths. Here too was a Speech, with 
a string of wampum accompanying, on its way from 
the anti-French Indians on the Ohio to Governor Din- 
widdie, bringing the ominous news that the Ghippewas, 
Ottawas and Wyandots had taken up the hatchet 
against the English. 

Washington took the Speech and the wampum and 
pushed on undismayed. Sending the baggage down 
the Monongahela by boat he pushed on overland to the 
'Torks" where he chose a site for a fort, the future 
site, first, of Fort Duquesne, and later. Fort Pitt. But 
his immediate destination was the Indian village of 
Loggstown, fifteen miles down the Ohio. On his way 
thither he stopped at the lodge of Shingiss, a Delaware 
King, and secured the promise of his attendance upon 
the council of anti-French (though not necessarily pro- 
English) Indians. For this was the Virginian envoy's 
first task — to make a strong bid for the allegiance of 
the redmen ; it was not more than suggested in his in- 
structions, but was none the less imperative, as he well 
knew whether his sui>eriors did or not. 

It is extremely difficult to construct anything like a 
clear statement of Indian affiliations at this crisis. 
This territory west of the Alleghenies, nominally pur- 
chased from the Six Nations, was claimed by the Shaw- 
anese and Delawares who had since come into it, and 
also by many fugitives from the Six Nations, known 
generally as Mingoes, who had come to make their 
hunting grounds their home. Though the Delaware 
King was only a **Half-King" (because subject to the 
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Council of the Six Nations) yet they claimed the land 
and had even resisted French encroachment. '*Half- 
King" and his Delawares believed that the English only 
desired commercial intercourse and favored them as com- 
pared with the French who had already built forts in 
the West. The northern nations who were nearer the 
French soon surrendered to their blandishments ; and 
soon the Delawares (called Loups by the French) and 
the Shawanese were overcome by French allurements 
and were generally found about the French forts and 
forces. In the spring of the year Half King had gone 
to Presque Isle and spoken firmly to Marin, declaring 
that the land was not theirs but the Indians'. 

Insofar as the English were more backward than the 
French in occupying the land the unprejudiced Dela- 
wares and Mingoes were inclined to further English 
plans. When, a few years later, it became clear that 
the English cared not a whit for the rights of the red- 
men, the latter hated and fought them as they never 
had the French. Washington was well fitted for hand- 
ling this delicate matter of sharpening Indian hatred 
of the French and of keeping very still about English 
plans. 

Here at Loggstown unexpected information was re- 
ceived. Certain French deserters from the Mississippi 
gave the English envoy a description of French opera- 
tions on that river between New Orleans and Illinois. 
The latter word * 'Illinois" was taken by Washington's 
old Dutch interpreter to be the French words ^^Isle 
Noire,^^ and Washington speaks of Illinois as the **Black 
Islands" in his Journal, But this was not to be old 
van Braam's only blunder in the role of interpreter 1 

Half King was ready with the story of his journey 
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to Pietqne Isle, which, he aflinned, Washington could 
not reach ''in less than five or six nights' sleep, good 
traveling." Little wonder, at such a season, a jour- 
ney was measured by the number of nights to be spent 
in the frozen forests I Marin's answer to Half King 
was not less spirited because of his own dying condition. 
The Frenchman frankly stated that two English trad- 
ers had been taken to Canada ^Ho get intelligence of 
what the English were doing in Virginia.^ ^ So far as In- 
dian possession of the land was concerned Marin was 
qaickly to the point : '' You say this Land belongs to you, 
but there is not the Black of my Nail yours. I saw that 
Land sooner than you did, before the Shann^ahs and you 
'fr were at War: Lead was the Man who went down, and 
took Possession of that River: It is my Land, and I will 
have it, let who will stand-^p for, or say-against, it. Fll 
buy and sell with the English, (mockingly). If People 
will be ruVd by me, they may expect Kindness, but not else.^^ 
La Salle had gone down the Ohio and claimed possession 
of it long before Delaware or Shawanese, Ottawa or 
Wyandot had built a single fire in the valley I The 
claim of the Six Nations, only, antedated that of the 
French — but the Six Nations had sold their claim to 
the English for 400 pounds at Lancaster in 1744. And 
there was the rub I 

At the Council on the following day (26th) , Washing- 
ton delivered an address, asking for guides and guards 
on his trip up the Allegheny and Riviere aux Boeufs, 
adroitly implying, in word and gesture, that his audi- 
ence was the warmest allies of the English and equally 
desirous to oppose French aggression. The Council 
was for granting each request but the absence of the 
hunters necessitated a detention ; undoubtedly fear of 
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the French also provoked delay and counBelling. Lit- 
tle wonder : Washington would soon be across the moun- 
tain again and the rough Frenchman who claimed even 
the earth beneath his finger nails and had won over 
Ottawas, Chippewas, and fierce Wyandots, would make 
short work with those who housed and counselled with 
the English envoy 1 And — perhaps more ominous than 
all — ^Washington did not announce his business in the 
West, undoubtedly fearing the Indians would not aid 
him if they knew it. When at last they asked the^ 
nature of his mission he answered just the best an 
honest-hearted lad could. 'This was a Question I all 
along expected," he wrote in his JbwrnaZ, ''and had 
provided as satisfactory Answers to, as I could ; which 
allayed their Curiosity a little." This youthful diplo- 
mat would have allayed the burning curiosity of hun- 
dreds of others had he mentioned the reasons he gave 
those suspicious chieftains for this five-hundred-mile 
journey in the winter season to a miserable little French 
fort on the Riviere aux Boeuf s I It is safe to assume 
that could he have given the real reasons he would 
have been saved the diflSculty of providing "satisfac- 
tory" ones. 

For four days Washington remained, but on the 80th. 
he set out northward accompanied only by the faith- 
ful Half King and three other Indians, and five days 
later (after four "nights sleep") the party ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Riviere aux Boeufs where 
Joncaire was wintering in Frazier's cabin. The seven- 
ty miles from Loggstown were traversed at about the 
same poor rate as the one hundred and twenty five from 
Will's Creek. To Joncaire's cabin, over which floated the 
French flag, the Virginian envoy immediately repaired. 
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He was received with much courtesy, though, as he well 
knew, Legardeur de St Picra, at Fort La Boeuf , the suc- 
cessor to the dead Marin, was the French commandant 
to whom his letter from Dinwiddie must go. 

However Washington was treated "with the greatest 
Complaisance" by Joncaire. During the evening the 
Frenchmen "dosed themselves pretty plentifully, *' 
wrote the sober, keen-eyed Virginian, "and gave a 
Licence to their Tongues. They told me. That it was 
their absolute Design to take Possession of the Ohio, 
and by G^^ they would do it : For that altho' they 
were sensible the English could raise two Men for their 
one ; yet they knew, their Motions were too slow and 
dilatory to prevent any Undertaking of theirs." For 
a true picture of the man Washington (who is said to 
be forgotten) what one would be chosen before this: 
the youth sitting before the log fire in an Englishman's 
cabin, from which the French had driven its owner, on 
the Allegheny river; about him sit leering, tipsy Gauls, 
bragging, with oaths, of a conquest they were never to 
make; dress him for a five-hundred-mile ride through 
a wilderness in winter, and rest his sober eyes thought- 
fully upon the crackling logs while oaths and boasts 
and the rank smell of foreign liquor fill the 
heavy air. No picture could show better the three 
commanding traits of this youth who was father of the 
man: hearty daring, significant, homespun shrewd- 
ness, dogged, resourceful patience. Basic traits of char- 
acter are often displayed involuntarily in the efferves- 
cence of youthful zest. These this lad had shown and 
was showing in this brave ride into a dense wilderness 
and a braver inspection of his country's enemies, their 
works, their temper, and their boasts. Let this pio- 
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ture hang on the walls of every home where the lad in 
the fore-ground before the blazing logs is unknown save 
in the role of the general or statesman he became in 
later life. 

How those French officers must have looked this tall, 
stern boy up and downl How they enjoyed sneering 
in his face at English backwardness in coming over the 
Alleghenies into the great West which their explorers 
had honeycombed with a thousand swift canoes I As 
they even plotted his assassination, how, in turn, that 
young heart must have burned to stop their mouths 
with his hand. Little wonder that when the time came 
his voice first ordered "Fire," and his finger first pulled 
the trigger in the great war which won the west from 
those bragging Frenchmen 1 

But with the boasts came no little information con- 
cerning the French operations on the great lakes, the 
number of their forts and men. Washington did not 
get off for Fort La Boeuf the next day for the weather 
was exceedingly rough. This gave the wily Joncaire 
a chance to tamper with his Indians, and the opportun- 
ity was not neglected! Upon learning that Indians 
were in the envoy's retinue he professed great regret 
that Washington had not '*made iree to bring them in 
before." The Virginian was quick with a stinging re- 
tort : for since he had heard Joncaire ''say a good deal in 
Dispraise of the Indians in general" he did not ''think 
their Company agreeable." But Joncaire had his way 
and "applied the Loquor so fast," that lo I the poor In- 
dians "were soon rendered incapable of the Business 
they came about." 

In the morning Half King came to Washington's 
tent hopefully sober but urging that another day be 
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spent at Venango since ''the Management of the Indians 
Affairs was left solely to Monsieur Joncaire.^^ To this 
the envoy reluctantly acquiesced. But on the day af- 
ter the embassy got on its way, thanks to Christopher 
Gist's influence over the Indians. When Joncaire found 
them going, he forwarded their plans ''in the heartiest 
way in the world" and detailed Monsieur la Force 
(with whom this Virginian was to meet under different 
circumstances inside half a year I ) to accompany them. 
Four days were spent in floundering over the last sixty 
miles of this journey, the party being driven into "Mires 
and Swamps" to avoid crossing the swollen Biviere 
aux Boeufs. On the 11th of December Washington 
reached his destination, having traveled over 500 miles 
in forty-two days. 

Legardeur St. Piere, the one-eyed commander at 
Fort La Boeuf , had arrived but one week before Wash- 
ington. To him the Virginian envoy delivered Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle's letter the day after his arrival. Its 
contents read : 

"Sir," 

The Lands upon the Biver Ohio, in the Western 
Farts of the Colony of Virginia, are so notoriously known to be 
the Property of the Crown of QrcaUBritain ; that it is a Mat- 
ter of equal Concern and Surprise to me, to hear that a Body 
of French Forces are erecting Fortresses, and making Settle- 
ments upon that River, within his Majesty's Dominions. 

The many and repeated Complaints I have received of 
these Acts of Hostility, lay me under the Necessity, of send- 
ing, in the Name of the King my Master, the Bearer hereof, 
George Washingtonj Esq ; one of the Adjutants Greneral of the 
Forces of this Dominion ; to complain to you of the Encroach- 
ments thus made, and of the Injuries done to the Subjects of 
Great' Britain^ in the open Violation of the Law of Nations, 
and the Treaties now subsisting between the two Crowns. 

If these Facts are true, and you shall think fit to justify 
your Proceedings, I must desire you to acquaint me, bv 
whose Authority and Instructions you have lately marched 
from Canada, with an armed Force ; and invaded the King of 
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Oreat'Britain's Territories, in the Manner complained of? that 
according to the Purport and Resolution of your Answer, I 
may act agreeably to the Commission I am honored with, from 
the King my Master. 

However, Sir, in Obedience to my Instructions, it becomes 
my Duty to require your peaceable Departure ; and that you 
would forbear prosecuting a Purpose so interruptive of the 
Harmony and good Understanding, which his Majesty is de- 
sirous to continue and cultivate with the most Christian 
King. 

I persuade myself you will receive and entertain Major 
Washington with the Candour and Politeness natural to your 
Nation; and it will give me the greatest Satisfaction, if you 
return him with an Answer suitable to my Wishes for a very 
long and lasting Peace between us. I have the Honour to sub- 
ficribe myself, 

SIR, 
Your most obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

BOBBBT DiNWIDDIX." 

While an answer was being prepared the envoy had 
an opportunity to take careful note of the fort and its 
hundred defenders. The fortress which Washington 
carefully described in his Journal was not so significant 
as the host of canoes along the river shore. It 
was French canoes the English feared more than 
French forts. The number at Fort La Boeuf at this 
time was over two hundred, and others were being 
made. And every stream flowed south to the land 
"notoriously known" to belong to the British Crown 1 

On the 14th. Washington was planning his home- 
ward trip. His horses, lacking proper nourishment, 
exhausted by the hard trip northward, were totally un- 
fit for service, and were at once set out on the road to 
Venango, since canoes had been offered the little embas- 
sy for the return trip. Anxious as Washington was to be 
off, neither his business nor that of Half King's had 
been forwarded with any celerity until now; but this 
day Half King secured an audience with St. Piere and 
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offered him the wampum which was promptly refused, 
though with many protestations of friendship and an 
offer to send a load of goods to Loggstown. Every ef- 
fort possible was being put forth to alienate Half King 
and the Virginian frankly wrote : ^'I can't say that ever 
in my Life I suffered so much Anxiety as I did in this 
Affair." This day and the next the French officers out 
did themselves in hastening Washington's departure 
and retarding Half King's. At last Washington com- 
plained frankly to St. Piere, who denied his duplicity 
— ^and doubled his bribes I But on the day following 
Half King was lured away, Venango being reached 
in six long days, a large part of the time being spent 
in dragging the canoes over icy shoals. 

Four days were spent with Joncaire, when abandon- 
ing both horses and Indians, Washington and Gist 
set out alone and afoot by the shortest course to the 
Forks of the Ohio. It was a daring alternative but al- 
together the preferable one. At Murdering Town, a fit 
place for Joncaire's assassin to lie in wait, some French 
Indians were overtaken, one of whom offered to 
guide the travelers across to the Forks. At the first 
good chance he fired upon them, was disarmed and 
sent away. The two, building a raft, reached an 
island in the Allegheny after heroic suffering but were 
unable to cross to the eastern shore until the follow- 
ing morning. Then they passed over on the ice which 
had formed and went directly to Frazier's cabin. 
There they arrived December 29th. On the first day 
of the new year, 1754, Washington set out for Virginia. 
On the sixth he met seventeen horses loaded with ma- 
terials and stores, **foraFort at the Forks of the Ohio.^^ 
Governor Dinwiddle, indefatigable if nothing else, had 
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oommissioned Captain Trent to raise a company of 
an hundred men to erect a fort on the Ohio for the 
protection of the Ohio Company. 

On the sixteenth of January the youthful envoy 
rode again into Williamsburg, one month from the day 
he left Port La Boeuf . St. Piere's reply to Governor 
Dinwiddle's letter read as follows : 

As I have the Honour of commanding here in Chief, 
Mr. Washington delivered me the Letter which you wrote to 
the Commandant of the French Troops. 

I shoald have been glad that you had given him Orders, or 
that he had been inclined to proceed to Canada^ to see our 
General; to whom it better belongs than to me to set- forth 
the Eviaence and Reality of the Rights of the King, my 
Master, upon the Lands situated along the River OhiOy and to 
contest the Pretentions of the King of Great-Britain thereto. 

I shall transmit your Letter to the Marquis Duguisne, His An- 
swer will be a Law to me ; and if he <shall order me to commun- 
icate it to you, Sir, you may be assured I shall not fail to 
dispatch it to you forthwith. 

Aa to the bummons you send me to retire, I do not think 
myself obliged to obey it. What-ever may be your Instruc- 
tions, I am here by Virtue of the Orders of my General ; and 
I entreat you. Sir, not to doubt one Moment, but that I am 
determined to conform myself to them with all theExactness 
and Resolution which can be expected from the best Officer. 

I don't know that in the Progress of this Campaign any 
Thin^ has passed which can be re])uted an Act of Hostility, or 
that IS contrary to the Treaties which subsist between the two 
Crowns ; the Continuation whereof as much interests, and is 
as pleasing to us, as the English, Had you been pleased. Sir, 
to have descended to particularize the Facts which occasioned 
your^Complaint, I should have had the Honour of answering you 
in the fullest, and, I am persuaded, most satisfactory Manner. 

I made it my particular Care to receive Mr Washington, with 
a Distinction suitable to your Dignity, as well as his own Qual- 
ity and great Merit. I natter myself that he will do me this 
Justice before you, Sir ; and that he will signify to vou in the 
Manner I do myself, the profound Respect with which I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble, and 
most obedient Servant, 

LEaAEDSUB DB St. PiBBB." 

Washington found the Governor's council was to 
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meet the day following and that his report was desired. 
Accordingly he rewrote his Journal from the ''rough 
minutes" he had made. From any point of view this 
document of ten thousand words, hastily written by 
a lad of twenty-one who had not seen a school desk 
since his seventeenth year, is far more creditable and 
remarkable than any of the feats of physical endur- 
ance for which the lad is idolized by the youthful read- 
ers of our school histories. It is safe to say that many 
a college bred man of today could not prepare from 
rough notes such a succinct and polite document as 
did this young surveyor, who had read few books and 
studied neither his own nor any foreign language. The 
author did not ''in the least conceive « « « that it 
would ever be published." Speaking afterward of its 
* 'numberless imperfections" he said that all that could 
recommend it to the public was its truthfulness of 
fact. Certain features of this first literary work of 
Washington's are worthy of remark : his frankness, as 
in criticising Shingiss' village as a site] for a fort as 
proposed by the Ohio Company ; his exactness in giv- 
ing details (where he could obtain them) of forts, men, 
and guns ; his estimates of distances ; his wise conform- 
ing to Indian custom ; his careful note of the time of day 
of important events ; his frequent observations of the 
kinds of the land through which he passed; his 
knowlege of Indian character. 

This mission prosecuted with such rare tact and 
skill was an utter failure, considered from the stand- 
point of its nominal purpose. St. Piere's letter was 
firm, if not defiant. Yet Dinwiddie, despairing of 
French withdrawal, had secured the information he 
desired. Already the French had reached the Forks 
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of the Ohio where an fingUsh fort was being erected. 
Peaceful measnreB were exhausted with the failure of 
Washington's embassy. 
England's one hope was — ^war. 
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n. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

No literary prodaction of a youth of twenty-one ever 
electrified the world as did the publication of the 
Journal of this dauntless envoy of the Virginian Gov- 
ernor. No young man more instantly sprang into the 
notice of the world than Greorge Washington. The 
Journal was copied far and wide in the newspapers of 
the other colonies. It sped across the sea, and was 
printed in London by the British government. In a 
manly, artless way it told the exact situation on the 
Ohio frontier and announced the first positive proof 
the world had had of hostile French aggression into 
the great river valley of the West. Despite certain 
youthful expressions, the prudence, tact, capacity and 
modesty of the author were recognized by a nation and 
by a world. 

Without waiting for the House of Burgesses to con- 
vene, Governor Dinwiddie's Council immediately ad- 
vised the enlistment of two hundred men to be sent to 
build forts on the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. The 
business of recruiting two companies of one hundred 
men each was given to the tried though youthful Major 
Washington, since they were to be recruited from the 
northern district over which he had been adjutant-gen- 
eral. His instructions read as follows : 
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^^InstrucVs to be observed by MajW Geo. Washington^ on 
the ExpediVn to the Ohio. 

"Maj'r Geo. Washington : You are forthwith to repair to 
the Co'ty of Frederick and there to take under Y'r <^om*d 
50 Men of the Militia who will be deliver'd to You by the 
Comd'rof the s'd Oo'ty pursuant to my Orders. You are to 
send Y'r Lieut, at the same Time to the Co'ty of Augusta, to 
receive 50 Men from the Comd'r of that Oo'ty as I have 
ordered, and with them he is to join You at Alexandria, to 
which Place You are to proceed as soon as You have rec'd 
the Men in Frederick. Having rec'd the Detachm't, You are 
to train and discipline them in the best Manner You can, and 
for all Necessaries You are to apply Y'rself to Mr. Jno. Carlisle 
at Alex'a who has my Orders to supply You. Having all Things 
in readiness You are to use all Expedition in proceeding to 
the Fork of Ohio with the Men under Oom'd and there you 
are to finish and compleat in the best Manner and as soon as 
You possibly can, the Fort w'ch I expect is there already 
begun by the Ohio Comp'a. You are to act on the D»^fensive, 
but in Case any Attempts are made to obstruct the Works or 
interrupt our Settlem'ts by any Persons whatsoever You are 
to restrain all such Offenders, and in Case of resistance to 
make Prisoner? of or kill and destroy them. For the rest You 
are to conduct Y'rself as the Circumst's of the Service shall 
require and to act as You shall find best for the Further- 
ance of His M'y's Service and the Good of His Dom'n. Wish- 
ing You Health and Success I bid you Farewell." 

The general command of the expedition was given to 
Colonel Joshua Pry, formerly professor of mathematics 
in William and Mary College and a geographer and In- 
dian commissioner of note. His instructions were as 
follows : 
*^ Instruction* 8 to Joshua Fry, Esqr., Colo, and the Corner- 

in-Chief of the Virata Regiment. 

March. 1754. 

**Sir: The Forces under Y'r Oom'd are rais'd to protect our 
frontier Settlements from the Incursions of the French and the 
Ind's in F'dship with them. I therefore desire You will 
with all possible Expedition repair to Alexandria on the Head 
of the Poto. River, and there take upon You the com'd of the 
Forces accordingly ; w'ch I Expect will be at that Town the 
Middle of next Mo. You are to march them to will's Creek, 
above the Falls of Poto. from thence with the Great Guns, 
Amunit'n and Provisions. You are to proceed to Monongahela, 
when ariv'd there. You are to make Choice of the best Place 
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to erect a Fort for moanting y'r Oannon and aseertain'g His 
M'y the King of G. B'l undoabt'd right to those Lands. My 
Orders to You is to be on the Defensive and if any foreign 
Force sh'd come to annoy You or interrupt Y'r quiet Settlenr t, 
and building the Fort as afores'd. You are in that Case to repre- 
sent to them the Powers and Orders You have from me, and I 
desire they w'd {mediately retire and not to prevent You in 
tiie discharge of your Duty. If they sh'd continue to be ob- 
stinate after your desire to retire, vou are then to repell Force 
by Force. I expect a Number of the Southern Indians will 

ioin you on this expedit'n, w'ch with the Indians on the Ohio» 
desire You will cultivate a good Understanding and Corres* 
pondence with, supplying them with what Provisions and other 
Kecessaries You can spare; and write to MaJ'r Garlyle Vn 
You want Provisions, who has my Orders to purchase and 
Keep a proper Magazine for Your dem'ds. Keep up a good 
Oom'd and regular Discipline, inculcate morality and Courage 
in Y'r Soldiers that they majr answer the Views on w*ch they 
are rais'd. You are to constitute a Court Martial of the Chief 
of Your OfBcers, with whom You are to advise and consult on 
all Affairs of Consequence ; and as the Fate of this Expedition 
greatly depends on x ou, from the Opinion I have of Your good 
Sense and Conduct, I refer the Management of the whole to 
You with the Advice of the Court Martial. Sincerely recom- 
mending You to the Protection of Grod, wishing Success to 
our Just Designs, I heartily wish You farewell." 

This expedition was in no sense the Fesolt of gen- 
era! agitation against French encroachment. And, 
as in Virginia, so it was m other colonies to which 
Gk)vernor Dinwiddie appealed ; the G-overnors said they 
had received no instructions ; the validity of English 
title to the lands upon which the French were alleged 
to have encroached was doubted ; no one wished to pre- 
cipitate a war through rash zeal. 

Before the bill voting ten thousand pounds ''for the 
encouragement and protection of the settlers pn the Mis- 
sissippi," as it was called, passed the House of Burgess- 
es, Governor Dinwiddie had his patience well-nigh ex- 
hausted, but he overlooked both the doubts raised as to 
England's rights in the West, and personal slights, and 
signed the bill which provided the expenses of this 
memorable expedition of the Virginia Regiment in 1764. 



Major Washington was located at Alexandria, on the 
upper Potomac, in February where he superintended 
the rendezvous and the transportation of supplies and 
cannon. It was found necessary to resort to impress- 
ments to raise the required quota of men. As early as 
February 19th, so slow were the drafts and enlistments, 
Governor Dinwiddie issued a proclamation granting 
two hundred thousand acres of land on the Ohio to be 
divided among the officers and men who would serve in 
the expedition. This had its effect. 

By April 20th Washington arrived at Will's Creek 
(Cumberland, Maryland) with three companies, one 
under Captain Stephen joining him on the way. The 
day previous, however, he met a messenger sent from 
Captain Trent on the Ohio announcing that the arrival 
of a French army was hourly expected. And on the 
day following, at Will's Creek, he was informed of the 
arrival of the French on what is now the site of Pitts- 
burg and the withdrawal of the Virginian force under 
Trent from the junction of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela whither they had been sent to build a fort for 
the protection of the Ohio Company. This information 
he immediately forwarded to the Governors of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Fancy the state of mind of this vanguard of the Vir- 
ginian army at the receipt of this news. It was, then, 
at the last frontier fort, eleven companies strong. 
Their order was to push on to the Ohio, drive off the 
French (which was then reported to number a thousand 
men) and build a fort. Before it the only road was 
the Indian path hardly wide enough to admit the pass- 
age of a pack-horse. 

A ballot wa9C(^st{^wong Washington's Captains — thQ 



youngest of whom was old enough to have been his 
father — ^and the decision was to advance. The Indian 
path could at least be widened and bridges built as 
far as the Monongahela. There they determined to 
erect a fort and await orders and reinforcements. The 
reasons for this decision are given as follows in Wash- 
ington's Journal of 1764: 1. 

^^Ut. That the mouth of Redr Stone is the first con- 
▼enient place on the River Monongahela, 

2nd. The stores are already built at that place 
for the provisions of the ' Company, wherein the Am« 
munition may be laid up, our great guns may also be 
sent by water whenever we shall think it convenient to 
attack the Fort. 

Srd. We may easily (having all these conveniences) 
preserve our men from the ill consequences of inaction, 
and encourage the Indians our Allies to remain in our 
interests." 

1. The private Journal kept by Washington on the expe- 
dition of the Virginia Regiment in 1754 was composed of 
rough notes only. It was lost with other papers at the 
Battle of Fort Necessity and was captured by the French and 
sent to Paris. Two years later in was published by the French 
government, after being thoroughly "edited" by a French 
censor. It was titled '^Mbxoirb corUenant U PrecU des Faits, 
avec leurs Pieces JiLStificativeSt pour servir de Reporue aux Obsbr- 
YATioNS envoy eeSf par les Ministres d'Angleterre, dans les Cours d$ 
V Europe. A Paris; de VImprimerie Royale^ 1766V 

In this Mbmoibb, togheter with portions of Washington's 
Journal appear papers, instructions, etc., captured at Brad- 
dock's defeat in 1765. Of the portion of Washington's Journal 
published, Washington himself said f "I kept no regular one 
(Journal) during the Expedition ; rough notes of occurrences I 
certainly took, and tind them as certainly and strangely meta- 
morphised, some parts left out which I remember were 
entered, and many things added that never were thought 
of, the names of men and things e^regiously miscalled, and 
the whole of what I saw Englished is very incorrect and non- 
sensical." The last entry on the JoumaX is on June 27th., six 
days previous to the Battle of Fort Necessity. 



Thus Washington's march westward in 1754 must be 
looked upon only as the advance of a van-guard to open 
the road, bridge the streams and prepare the way for the 
commanding officer and his army. Nor was there, now, 
need of haste— ^had it been possible or advisable to 
hasten. The landing of the French at the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela already thwarted G-ov- 
emor Dinwiddie's purpose in sending out the expedition 
"To prevent their (French) building any Forts or mak- 
ing any Settlem's on that river (Ohio) and more par- 
ticularly so nigh us as that of Logstown (fifteen miles 
below the forks of the Ohio.)" Now that a fort was 
building, with a French army of a thousand men (as 
Washington had been erroneously informed) encamp- 
ed about it, nothing more was to be thought of than a 
cautious advance. 

And so Washington gave the order to march on the 
29th. of April, three score men having been sent ahead 
to widen the Indian trail. The progress was difficult, 
and exceedingly slow. In the first ten days the hun- 
dred and fifty men covered but twenty miles. Yet 
each mile must have been anticipated seriously by the 
young commander. He knew not whether the enemy 
or his Colonel with reinforcements was nearest. Gov- 
emor Dinwiddle wrote him (May 4) concerning rein- 
forcements, as follows : 

"The Independ't Compa., from So. Car. arrir'd two days ago ; 
is compleat ; 100 Men besides Officers, and will re-embark lor 
Alexa next Week, thence proceed imediately to Join Colo. 
Fry and You. The two Independ't Compa's from N. York 
may be Expected in ab't ten days. The N. Car. Men, under 
the Com'd of Colo. Innes, are imagined to be on their March, 
and will probably be at the Bandezvous ab't the 15th. Itst.'' 

"I hope Capt. McKay, who Com'ds the Independ't Compa., 

will soon be with You And as he appears to be an Officer of 
some Experience and Importance, x ou will, with Colo. Fry 
and Colo. Innes, so well agree as not to let some Functillios 
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aVt Com'd render the Service Ton are all engag'd in, perplex- 
ed or obstructed." 

Relying implictly on Dinwiddle, Washington pashed 
on and on into the wilderness, opening a road and 
building bridges for a Colonel and an army that was 
never to come I As he advanced into the AUeghenies 
he found the difficulty of hauling wagons very serious, 
and, long before he reached the Youghiogheny, he de- 
termined to test the possibility of transportation down 
that stream and the Monongahela to his destination at 
the mouth of the Redstone Creek. May 11th. he sent 
a reconnoitering force forward to Gist's, on Laurel 
Hill, the last spur of the AUeghenies, to locate a French 
party, which, the Indians reported, had left Fort Du- 
quesne, and to find if there was possibility of water 
transportation to the mouth of Redstone Creek, where 
a favorable site for a fort was to be sought. 

Slowly the frail detachment felt its way along to 
Little Meadows and across the smaller branch of the 
Youghiogheny which it bridged at ''Little Crossings." 
On the 16th, according to the French version of 
Washington's Journal^ he met traders who informed him 
of the appearance of French at Gist's and who expressed 
doubts as to the possibility of building a wagon road 
from Gist's to the mouth of Redstone Creek. This 
made it imperatively necessary for the young Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel to attempt to find a water passage down 
the Youghiogheny. 

The day following much information was received, 
both from the front and the rear, vividly stated in the 
Journal 8L8 follows: 

"The Gk>vemor informs me that Capt. McKay, with an in- 
dei)endent company of 100 men, excluding the officers, had 
arrived, and that we might expect them daily ; and that the 
men from New- York would join us within ten days. 



This night also came two Indians from the Ohio who left the 
French fort five days ago: They relate that the French 
forces are all employed in building their Fort, that it is al- 
ready breast-high, and of the thickness of twelve feet, and 
filled with Eartn, stones, etc. They have cut down and burnt 
up all the trees which were about it and sown grain instead 
thereof. The Indians believe they were only 600 in number, 
although they say themselves they are 800. They expect a 

freater number in a few days, which may amount to 1600. 
hen they say they can defy the English," 

Arriving on the eastern bank of the Youghiogheny 
the next day, 18th, the river being too wide to bridge 
and too high to ford, Washington put himself '4n a 
position of defence against any immediate attack from 
the Enemy" and went straightway to work on the prob- 
lem of water transportation. 

By the 20th., a canoe having been provided, Wash- 
ington set out on the Youghiogheny with four men 
and an Indian. By nightfall they reached 'Turkey 
Foot," (Confluence, Pennsylvania,) which Washington 
mapped as a possible site for a fort. Below 'Turkey 
Foot" the stream was found too rapid and rooky to 
admit any sort of navigation and Washington returned 
to camp on the 24th. with the herculean hardships of an 
overland march staring him in the face. Information 
was now at hand from Half- King, concerning alleged 
movements of the French ; thus the letter read ; 

"To any of his Majesty's officers whom this May Concern. 
As 'tis reported that the French army is set out to meet 
M. George Washington, I exhort you my brethren, to guard 
against tnem, for they intend to fall on the first English they 
meet ; They have been on their march these two days, the 
Half-King and the other chiefs will Join you within five days, 
to hold a council, though we know not the number we shall 
be. I shall say no more, but remember me to my brethren 
the English. 

Signed The Half-King. " 

At two o'clock of that same May day (24th.) the 
little army came down the eastern wooded hills that 
■urrounded Great Meadows, and looked across the wav- 
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ing graaseB and low bushes which covered the field they 
were soon to make classic ground. Immediately upon 
arriving at the future battle-field information was se- 
cured from a trader confirming Half-King's alarming 
letter. Below the roadway, which passed the meadow 
on the hillside, the Lieutenant-Colonel found two nat- 
ural intrenchments near a branch of Great Meadows 
run, perhaps old courses of the brook through the 
swampy land. Here the troops and wagons were placed. 

Great Meadows may be described as two large basins 
the smaller lying directly westward of the larger and 
connected with it by a narrow neck of swampy ground. 
Each is a quarter of a mile wide and the two a mile 
and a half in length. 

The old roadway descends from the southern hills, 
coming out upon the meadows at the eastern extremity 
of the western basin. It traverses the hill-side south 
of the western meadow. The natural intrenohments or 
depressions behind which Washington huddled his 
army on this May afternoon were at the eastern edge of 
the western basin. Behind him was the narrow neck 
of low-land which soon opened into the eastern basin. 
Before him to his left on the hillside his newly-made 
road crawled eastward into the hills. The Indian trail 
followed the edge of the forest westward to Laurel Hill, 
five miles distant, and on to Fort Duquesne. 

On this faint opening into the western forest the lit- 
tle army and its youthful commander kept their eyes 
as the sun dropped behind the hills closing an anxious 
day and bringing a dreaded night. How large the body 
of French might have been, not one of the one hundred 
and fifty men knew. How far away they might be no 
one could guess. Here in this forest meadow the little 
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van-guard slept on their arms, surrounded by watchful 
sentinels, with fifty-one miles of forest and mountain 
between them and the nearest settlement at Will's 
Creek. The darkling forests crept down the hills on 
either side as though to hint by their portentous shad- 
ows of the dead and dying that were to be. 

But the night waned and morning came. With in- 
creasing energy, as though nerved to duty by the dan- 
gers which surrounded him, the twenty- two year old 
commander Washington gave his orders promptly. A 
scouting party was sent on the Indian trail in search 
of the coming French. Squads were set to threshing 
the forest for spies. Horsemen were ordered to scour 
the country and keep look-out for the French from 
neighboring points of vantage. 

At night all returned, none the wiser for their vigi- 
lance and labor. The French force had disappeared 
from the face of the earth I It may be believed that 
this lack of information did not tend to ease the in- 
tense strain of the hour. It must have been plain to 
the dullest that serious things were ahead. Two flags, 
silken emblems of an immemorial hatred, were being 
brought together in the Alleghenies. It was a moment 
of utmost importance to Europe and America. Quebec 
and Jamestown were met on Laurel Hill ; and a spark 
struck here and now was to **set the world on fire." 

However clearly this may have been seen, Washing- 
ton was not the man to withdraw. Indeed, the celerity 
with which he precipitated England and France into 
war made him a criticised man on both continents. 

Another^ day passed — and the French could not be 
found. On the following day Christopher Gist arrived 
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at Oreat Meadows with the information that M. la 
Force (whose tracks he had seen within five miles of 
Great Meadows) had been at his house, fifteen miles 
distant. Acting on this reliable information Wash- 
ington at once dispatched a scouting party in pursuit. 

The day passed and no word came to the anxious men 
in their trenches in the meadows. Another night, si- 
lent and cheerless, came over the mountains upon the 
valley, and with the night came rain. Fresh fears of 
strategy and surprise must have arisen as the cheerless 
sun went down. 

Suddenly, at eight in the evening, a runner brought 
word that the French were run to cover I Half-EIing, 
while coming to join Washington, had found la Force's 
party in **a low, obscure place." 

It was now time for a daring man to show himself. 
Such was the young commander at Great Meadows. 

''That very moment," wrote Washington in his 
Journal J ''I sent out forty men and ordered my ammu- 
nition to be put in a place of safety, fearing it to be a 
stratagem of the French to attack our camp ; I left a 
guard to defend it, and with the rest of my men set out 
in a heavy rain , and in a night as dark as pitch." 

Perhaps a war was never precipitated under stranger 
circumstances. Contrecoeur^ commanding at Fort Du- 
quesne, was made aware by his Indian scouts of Wash- 
ington's progress all the way from the Potomac. The 
day before Washington arrived at Great Meadows Con- 
trecoeur ordered M. de Jumonville to leave Fort Du- 
quesne with a detachment of thirty-four men, com- 
manded by la Force, and go toward the advancing Eng- 
lish. To the English (when he met them) he was to 
explain he had come to order them to retire. To the 
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Indians he was to pretend he was ''travelling about to 
see what is transacting in the King's Territories, and 
to take notice of the different roads." In the eyes of 
the English the party was to be an embassy. In the 
eyes of the Indians, a party of scouts reconnoitering. 
This is clear from the orders given by Contrecoeur to 
Jumonville. 

Three days before, on the 26th, this ''embassy" was at 
Gist's plantation where, according to Gist's report to 
Washington, they "would have killed a cow and broken 
everything in the house, if two IndianSy whom he (Gist) 
had left in charge of the home, had not prevented them." 

From Gist's la Force had advanced within five miles 
of Great Meadows, as Gist ascertained by their tracks 
on the Indian trail. Then — ^although the English com- 
mander was within an hour's march — ^the French re- 
traced their steps to the summit of Laurel Hill and, de- 
scending deep into the obscure valley on the east, built 
a hut under the lea of the precipice and rested from 
their labors. Here they remained throughout the 27th, 
while Washington's scouts were running their legs off 
in the attempt to locate them and the young Lieuten- 
ant-colonel was in a fever of anxiety at their sudden, 
ominous disappearance. Now they were found. 

What a march was that I The darkness was intense. 
The path, Washington wrote, was "scarce broad enough 
for one man." Now and then it was lost completely 
and a quarter of an hour was wasted in finding it. 
Stones and roots impeded the way, and were made treb- 
ly treacherous by the torrents of rain which fell. The 
men struck the trees. They fell over each other. They 
slipped from the narrow track and slid downward 
through the soaking leafy carpet of the forests. 
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Bnthnsiastio toariats make the journey today from 
Great Meadows to the summit of Laurel Hill on the 
track oyer which Washington and his hundred men 
floundered and stumbled that wet May night a century 
and a half ago. It is a hard walk but exceedingly 
fruitful to one of imaginative vision. From Great 
Meadows the trail holds fast to the height of ground 
until Braddock's Run is crossed near ^^Braddock'a 
Grave." Picture that little group of men floundering 
down into this mountain stream, swollen by the heavy 
rain, in the utter darkness of that night I From Brad- 
dock's Run the trail begins its long climb on the sides 
of the foot-hills, by picturesque Peddler's Rooks, to 
the top of Laurel Hill, two thousand feet above. 

Washington left Great Meadows about eight o'clock. 
It was not until sunrise that Half-King's sentries at 
'^Washington's Spring," saw the van-guard file out on 
the narrow ridge, which, dividing the headwaters of 
Great Meadow Run and Cheat River, made an easy 
ascent to the summit of the mountain. The march of 
five miles had been accomplished, with great difficulty, 
in a little less than fStio hours— or at the rate of tme 
mile in two hours. 

Forgetting all else for the moment, consider the young 
leader of this floundering, stumbling army. There is 
not another episode in all Washington's long, eventful, 
life that shows more clearly his strength of personal 
determination and daring. Beside this all-night march 
from Great Meadows to Washington's Spring, Wolf's 
ascent to the Plains of Abraham at Quebec, was a past- 
time. The climb up from Wolf's Cove (all romantic 
accounts and pictures to the contrary notwithstanding) 
was an exceedingly easy march up a valley that hardly 
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deserved tp be called steep. A child can run along 
Wolfe's ipath at any point from top to bottom. A man 
in full daylight today, can walk over Washington's 
five mile course to Laurel Hill in half the time the 
little army needed on that black night. If a more 
difficult ten-hour night march has been made in the 
history of warfare in America, who led it and where 
was it made? No feature of the campaign shows more 
clearly the unmatched, irresistible energy of this twen- 
ty-two-year-old boy. For those to whom Washington, 
the man, is '^unknown," there are lessons in this little 
briery path today of value far beyond their cost. 

Whether Washington intended to attack the French 
before he reached Half-King is not known; at the 
Spring a conference was held and it was immediately 
decided to attack. Washington did not know and 
could not have known that Jumonville was an embas- 
sador. The action of the French in approaching Great 
Meadows and then withdrawing and hiding was not 
the behavior of an embassy. Half-King and his In- 
dians were of the opinion that the French party enter- 
tertained evil designs, and, as Washington afterwards 
wrote, "If we had been such fools as to let them (the 
French) go, they (the Indians) would never have 
helped us to take any other Frenchmen." 

Two scouts were sent out in advance ; then, in Indian 
file, Washington and his men with Half-King and a 
few Indians followed and **prepared to surround them." 

Laurel Hill, the most westerly range of the Alleghen- 
ies, trends north and south through Pennsylvania. In 
Fayette county, about one mile on the summit north- 
ward from the National Road, lies Washington's Spring 
where Half-King encamped. The Indian trail coursed 
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along the sammit northward fifteen milee to Gist's. 
On the eastern side, Laurel Hill descends into a valley 
varying from a hundred to five hundred feet deep. 
Nearly two miles from the Spring, in the bottom of a 
valley four hundred feet deep, lay Jumonville's **em- 
bassy." The attacking party, guided by Indians, 
who had previously wriggled down the hillside on their 
bellies and found the French, advanced along the In- 
dian trail and then turned off and began stealthily 
creeping down the mountain-side. 

Washington's plan was, clearly, to surround and 
capture the French. It is plain he did not understand 
the ground. They were encamped in the bottom of a 
valley two hundred yards wide and more than a mile 
long. Moreover the hillside on which the English 
were descending abruptly ended on a narrow ledge of 
rocks thirty feet high and a hundred yards long. 

Coming suddenly out on the rocks, Washington 
leading the right division and Half -King the left, it 
was plain in the twinkling of an eye that it would not 
be possible to achieve a bloodless victory. Washington 
therefore gave and received first fire. It was fifteen 
minutes before the astonished but doughty French, 
probably now surrounded by Half-King's Indians, were 
compelled to surrender. Ten of their number, includ- 
ing their '^Embassador" Jumon villa, were killed out- 
right and one wounded. Twenty-one prisoners were 
taken. One Frenchman escaped, running half clothed 
through the forests to Fort Duquesne with the evil 
tidings. 

**We killed," writes Washington, "Mr. de Jumonville, the 
Commander of that party, as also nine others ; we wounded 
one and made twenty-one prisoners, among whom were if. la 
Force, and M, Drouillon and two cadets. The Indians scalped 
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the dead and took away the greater part of their arms, after 
which we marched on with the prisoners under guard to the 

Indian camp I marched on with the prisoners. 

They informed me that they had been sent with a summons to order 
me to retire. A plausible pretense to discover our camp and 
to obtain knowlege of our forces and our situation ! It was so 
clear that they were come to reconnoiter what we were, that 
I admired their assurance, when they told me they were come 
as an Embassy ; their instructions were to get what knowledge 
they could of the roads, rivers, and all the country as far as 
the Potomac ; and instead of coming as an Embassador, pub- 
licly and in an open manner, they came secretly, and sought 
the most hidden retreats more suitable for deserters than for 
Embassadors; they encamped there and remained hidden 
for whole days together, at a distance of not more than 
five miles from us ; they sent spies to reconnoiter our camp ; 
the whole body turned back 2 miles ; they sent the two 
messengers mentioned in the instruction, to inform M. de 
Contrecoeur of the place where we were, and of our disposi- 
tion, that he might send his detachments to enforce the sum- 
mons as soon as it should be given. Besides, an Embassador 
has princely attendants, whereas this was only a simple petty 
French officer, an Embassador has no need of spies, his per- 
son being always sacred : and seeing their intention was so 
?[ood, why did they tarry two days at five miles distance 
rom us without acquainting me with the summons, or at 
least, with something that related to the Embassy? That alone 
would be sufficient to excite the strongest suspicions, and 
we must do them the justice to say, that, as they wanted to 
hide themselves, they could not have picked out better places 
than they had done. The summons was so insolent, and sav- 
ored of BO much Gasonade that if it had been brought openly by 
two men it would have been an excessive Indulgence to have 
suffered them to return — Thev say they called to us as soon 
as they had discovered us ; which is an absolute falsehood, for 
I was then marching at the head of the company going towards 
them, and can positively affirm, that, when they first saw us, 
they ran to their arms, without calling, as I must have heard 
them had they so done." 

In a letter to his brother, WaBhington wrote **I for- 
tunately escaped without any wound ; for the right 
wing where I stood, was exposed to, and received all 
the enemy's fire ; and it was the part where the man 
was killed and the rest wounded. I heard the bullets 
whistle; and, believe me, there is something charm- 
ing in the sound." The letter was published in the 
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London Magazine. It is said George II. read it and 
commented dryly: ''He would not say so if he had 
been used to hear many." In later years Washington 
heard too much of the fatal musio, and once, when 
asked if he had written such rodomontade, is said to 
have answered gravely, ''If I said so, it was when I was 
young." Aye, but it is memorials of that daring, 
young Virginian, to whom whistling bullets were charm- 
ing, that we seek in the AUeghenies today. We catch 
a similar glimpse of this ardent, boyish spirit in a let- 
ter written from Fort Necessity later. Speaking of 
strengthening the fortifications Washington writes: 
"We have, with nature's assistance, made a good en- 
trenchment, and by clearing the bushes out of these 
meadows, prepared a charming field for an encounter." 
Over and above the anxieties with which he was ever 
beset there shines out clearly the exuberance of youth- 
ful zest and valor — soon to be hardened and quenched 
by innumerable cares and heavy responsibilities. 

Thus the first blow of that long, bloody, seven year's 
war was struck by the red-uniformed Virginians under 
Washington, at the bottom of that Allegheny valley. 
He immediately returned to Great Meadowd and sent 
eastward to the belated Frv for reinforcements. On the 
80th, the French prisoners were sent eastward to Vir- 
ginia, and the construction of a fort was begun at 
Great Meadows, by erecting "small palisades." This 
was completed by the following day, June 1st. Wash- 
ington speaks of this fort in his Journal as "Fort Ne- 
cessity" under date of June 25th. The name suggests 
the exigencies which led to its erection ; lack of troops 
and provisions. On June 2nd Washington wrote in 
his Journal: "We had prayers in the Fort" ; the name 
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Necessity may not have been used at first. On the 6th 
Gist arrived from Will's Creek bringing the news of 
Colonel Pry's death from injuries sustained by being 
thrown from his horse. Thus the command now de- 
volved upon Washington who had been in actual com- 
mand from the beginning. On the 9th the remainder 
of the Virginia regiment arrived from Will's Creek, 
with the swivels, under Colonel Muse. On the day 
following Captain Mackaye arrived with the indepen- 
dent company of South Carolinians. 

This reinforcement put a new face on affairs, and it 
is clear that the new Colonel commanding secretly 
hoped to capture Fort Duquesne forthwith. The road 
was finished to Great Meadows. For two weeks, now, 
the work went on completing it as far as Gist's, on 
Mount Braddock. In the meantime a sharp lookout 
for the French was maintained and spies were contin- 
ually sent toward Fort Duquesne. Among all else 
that taxed the energies of the young Colonel was the 
Indian question. At one time he received and answer- 
ed a deputation of Delawares and Shawanese which he 
knew was sent by the French. Yet the answer of this 
youth to the "treacherous devils," as he calls them in 
his private record of the day, was as bland and diplo- 
matic as that of Indian Chieftain bred to hypocrisy 
and deceit. He put little faith in the redskins, but 
made good use of those he had as spies. He also did 
all in his power to restrain the vagrant tribes from 
joining the French, and offered to all who came or 
would come to him a hospitality he could ill afford. 

On the 28th the road was completed to Gist's, and 
eight of the sixteen miles from Gist's to the mouth of 
Bedstone Creek. On this day the soouta brought word 
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of reinforoements at Fort Duquesne and of prepara- 
tions for sending out an army. Immediately Wash- 
ington summoned Mackaye's company from Fort Ne- 
cessity, and the building of a fort was begun by throw- 
ing up entrenchments on Mount Braddock. All out- 
lying squads were called in. But on the 80th, fresh- 
er information being at hand, it was decided at a 
council of war to retreat to Virginia rather than op- 
pose the strong force which was reported to be advanc- 
ing up the Monongahela. 

The consternation at Fort Duquesne upon the arrival 
of that single, barefoot fugitive from Jumonville's 
company can be imagined. Relying on the pompous 
pretenses of the embassadorship and desiring to avoid 
an indefensible violation of the Treaty of Utrecht — 
though its spirit and letter were ''already infringed 
by his very presence on the ground" — Contrecoeur 
(one of the best representatives of his proud King that 
ever came to America) assembled a council of war and 
ordered each opinion to be put in writing. Mercier 
gave moderate advice ; Coulon-Villiers, half-brother of 
Jumonville, burning with rage, urged violent measures. 
Mercier prevailed, and an army of five hundred French 
and as many, or more, Indians, among whom were 
many Delawares, formerly friends of the English, was 
raised to march and meet Washington. At his request, 
the command was given to Ooulon-Villiers — Le Chrande 
Villers, so called from his prowess among the Indians. 
Mercier was second in command. This was the army 
before which Washington was now slowly, painfully, 
retreating from Mount Braddock toward Virginia. 

It was a sad hour — that in which the Virginian re- 
treat was ordered by its daring Colonel, eager for a 
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fight. But, even if he Becretly wished to stay and de- 
fend the splendid site on Mount Braddock where he 
had entrenched his army, the counsel of older heads 
prevailed. It would have been better had the army 
stuck to those breastworks — ^but the suffering and hu- 
miliation to come was not foreseen. 

Backward over the rough, new road, the little army 
plodded, the Virginians hauling the swivels by hand. 
Two teams and a few pack-horses were all that remain- 
ed of horse-flesh equal to the occasion. Even Wash- 
ington and his officers walked. For a week there had 
been no bread. In two days Fort Necessity was reach- 
ed, where, quite exhausted, the little army went into 
camp. There were only a few bags of flour here. It 
was plain, now, that the retreat to Virginia was ill-ad- 
vised. Human strength was not equal to it. So there 
was nothing to do but send post-haste to Will's Creek 
for help. But, if strength were lacking — there was 
courage and to spare 1 For after a ''full and free" 
conference of the officers it was determined to enlarge 
the stockade, strengthen the fortifications, and await 
the enemy, whatever his number or power. 

The day following was spent in this work, and famed 
Fort Necessity was completed. It was the shape of an 
irregular square situated upon a small height of land 
near the center of the swampy meadow. *'The natural 
entrenchments" of which Washington speaks in his 
Journal may have been merely this height of ground, 
or old courses of the two brooks which flow by it on 
the north and on the east. At any rate the fort was 
built on an ''island," so to speak, in the wet lowland. 
A narrow neck of solid land connected it with the 
southern hillside, along which the road ran. A shallow 
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ditch Burroanded the earthen palisaded sides of the 
fort. Parallel with the southeastern and southwestern 
palisades rifle pits were dug. Bastion gateways offered 
entrance and exit. The work embraced less than a 
sixth of an acre of land. All day long skirmishers 
and double picket lines were kept out and the steady 
advance of the French force, three times the size of 
the army fearlessly awaiting it, was reported by hur- 
rying scouts. 

No army ever slept on its arms of a night surer of 
a battle on the morrow than did this first English army 
that ever came into the west. Le Orande VillierSf 
thirsting for revenge, lay not five miles off, with a 
thousand followers who had caught his spirit. 

By earliest morning light on Wednesday, July third, 
an English sentry was brought in wounded. The 
French were then descending Laurel Hill, four miles 
distant. They had attacked the entrenchments on 
Mount Braddock the morning before only to find 
their bird had flown, and now were pressing 
after the retreating redcoats and their '^buckskin 
Colonel." 

Little is known of the story of this day within that 
earthen fort save as it is told in the meagre de- 
tails of the general battle. There was great lack of 
food, but, to compensate for this, as the soldiers no 
doubt thought, there was much to drink ! By eleven 
o'clock the French and Indians, spreading throughout 
the forests on the northwest, began firing at six hun- 
dred yards distance. Finally they circled to the south- 
east where the forests approach nearer to the English 
trenches. Washington at once drew his little army 
out of the fort and boldly challenged assault on that 
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narrow neok of solid land on the south which formed 
the only approach to the fort. 

But the crafty Villiers, not to be tempted, kept 
well within the forest shadows to the south and east — 
cutting off all retreat to Virginia ! Realizing at last 
that the French would not give battle, Washington 
withdrew again behind his entrenchments, Mac- 
kaye's South Carolinians occupying the rifle-pits which 
paralleled the two sides of the fortification. 

Here the all-day's battle was fought between the 
Virginians behind their breastworks and in their 
trenches, and the French and Indians on the ascending 
wooded hill-sides. The rain which began to fall soon 
flooded Mackaye's men out of their trenches. No 
other change of position was made. And, so far as 
the battle went, the English doggedly held their own. 
In the contest with hunger and rain however, they 
were fighting a losing battle. The horses and cattle 
escaped and were slaughtered by the enemy. The pro- 
visions were being exhausted and the ammunition was 
spending fast. As the afternoon waned, though there 
was some cessation of musketry fire, many guns being 
rendered useless by the rain, the smoking little swiv- 
els were made to do double duty. They bellowed their 
fierce defiance with unwonted zest as night came on, 
giving to the English an appearance of strength which 
they were far from possessing. The hungry soldiers 
made up for the lack of food from the abundance of 
liquor, which, in their exhausted state had more than 
its usual effect. By nightfall half the little doomed 
army was intoxicated. No doubt, had Villiers dared 
to rush the entrenchments, the English would 
have been annihilated. The hopelessness of their 
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condition could not have been realized by the foe on 
the hillB. 

Bat it was realized by the young Colonel com- 
manding. And as he looked about him in the wet 
twilight of that July day, what a dismal ending of 
his first campaign it must have seemed. Fifty-four of 
his three hundred and four men were killed or wound- 
ed in that little palisaded enclosure. Provisions and 
ammunition were about gone. Horses and cattle were 
gone. Many of the small arms were useless. The army 
was surrounded by Le Orande VillierSj watchfully abid- 
ing his time. And there was comedy with the tragedy 
— half the tired men were under the influence of the 
only stimulant that could be spared. What mercy 
could be hoped for from the brother of the dead Jumon- 
ville? A fight to the death, or at least a captivity at 
Fort Duquesne or Quebec was all that could be expec- 
ted — for had not Jumonville's party already been sent 
into Virginia as captives? 

At eight in the evening the French requested a parley 
and Washington refused to consider the suggestion. 
Why should a parley^ be desired with an enemy in such 
a hopeless strait as they? It was clear that Villiers 
had resorted to this strategy to gain better informa- 
tion of their condition. But the request was soon re- 
peated, and this time Villiers asked for a parley be- 
tween the lines. To this Washington readily acceded, 
and Captain van Braam went to meet le Mercier, who 
brought a verbal proposition for the capitulation of 
Fort Necessity from Villiers. To this proposition 
Washington and his officers listened. Twice the com- 
missioners were sent to Villiers to submit modifications 
demanded by Washington. They returned a third 
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time with the articles reduced to writing — but in 
French. Washington depended upon van Braam's 
poor knowledge of French and mongrel English for a 
verbal translation. Jumonville's death was referred to 
as an assassination though van Braam Englished the 
word ^^death" — perhaps thinking there was no other 
translation of the French Vassasainat, By the light of 
a flickering candle, which the mountain wind frequent- 
ly extinguished, the rain falling upon the company, 
George Washington signed this, his first and last 
capitulatation. 

Abtiole 1st. We permit the English Commander to with- 
draw with all the garrison, in order that he may return peace- 
ably to his coon try, and to shield him from all insult at 
the hands of our French, and to restrain the savages who are 
with us as much as mav be in our power* 

Abt. 2nd. He shall be permitted to withdraw and to take 
with him whatever belongs to his troops, except the artillery, 
which we reaervefor ourselves, 

Abt. 8d. We grant them the honors of war ; they shall 
withdraw with beating drums, and with a small piece of can- 
non, wishing by this means to show that we consider them 
friends. 

Abt. 4th. As soon as these articles shall be signed by both 
parties, they shall take down the English flag. 

Abt. 6th. Tomorrow at daybreak a detachment of French 
shall lead forth the garrison and take possession of the afore- 
said fort. 

Abt. 6th. Since the English have scarcely any horses or 
oxen left, they shall be allowed to hide their property, in 
order that they may return to seek for it after they shall 
have recovered their horses ; for this purpose they shall be 
permitted to leave such number of troops as guards as they 
may think proper, under this condition, tnat they give their word 
of honor that they will work on no estahlishmenJt either in the cur- 
rounding country or beyond the Highlands during one year begin" 
ningyrom this day, 

Abt. 7th. Since the English have in their power an officer 
and two cadets, and, in general, all the prisoners whom they 
took when they murdered Lord JumonvUle, they now promise to 
Rend them, with an escort to Fort Duquesne, situated on Belle 
River ; and to secure the safe performance of this treatv arti- 
cle, as well as of the treaty, Messrs. Jacob van Braam and Rob- 
ert Stobo, both Captains, shall be delivered to us as hostages 
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ontil the arriyal of our French and Canadians herein before 
mentioned. 

We on oar part declare that we shall give an escort to send 
back in safety the two officers who promise us our French in 
two months and a half at the latest. 

Copied on one of the posts of our block-house the same day 
and year as before. 

(Signed.) Msssbs. James Maokaye, Gro. 

Go. Washingkton, 

COULON YlLLIEB. 

The parte printed in italics were those misrepresent- 
ed by van Braam. The words ^^ pendent une annee a 
compter de cejour^^ are not found in the articles print- 
ed by the French government, as though it repudiated 
Villier's intimation that the English should ever re- 
turn. Yet within a year — lacking nine days — an Eng- 
ish army, eight times as great as the one now capitu- 
lating, marched across this battle-field. The nice 
courtesy shown by the young Colonel in allowing 
Captain Mackaye's name to take precedence over his 
own, is significant, as Mackaye, a King's officer, had 
never considered himself amenable to Washington's 
orders, and his troops had steadily refused to bear the 
brunt of the campaign — working on the road or trans- 
porting guns and baggage. In the trenches, however, 
the Carolinians did their duty. 

And so, on the morning of July 4th, the red-uniform- 
ed Virginians and the King's troops marched out from 
Fort Necessity between the files of French, with all the 
honors of war and tambour batiant. Much baggage had 
to be destroyed to save it from the Indians whom the 
French could not restrain. Such was the condition of 
the men — the wounded being carried on stretchers — 
that only three miles could be made on the homeward 
march the first day. However glorious later July 
Fourths may have seemed to Washington, memories 
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of this distress and gloom and hamilation served to 
temper his transports. The report of the ofSicers of 
the Virginia regiment made at Will's Creek, where 
they arrived July 9th, shows thirteen killed, fifty- 
three wounded, thirteen left lame on the road, twenty- 
one sick, and one hundred sixty-five fit for duty. 

On August 80th, the Virginian House of Burgesses 
passed a vote of thanks to '^Colonel George Washing- 
ton, Captain Mackaye of his Majesty's Independent 
Company, and the officers under his command," for 
their ' 'gallant and brave Behavior in Defence of their 
Country." The sting of defeat was softened by a 
public realization of the odds of the contest and the 
failure of Dinwiddie to forward reinforcements and 
supplies. 

But the young hero was deeply chagrined at his be- 
ing duped to recognize Jumonville's death as an assas- 
sination. Captain van Braam, being held in disrepute 
for what was probably nothing more culpable than 
carelessness, was not named in the vote of thanks ten- 
dered Washington's officers. But this chagrin was no 
more cutting than the obstinacy of Dinwiddie in re- 
fusing to fulfil the article of the treaty concerning 
the return of the French prisoners. For this there 
was little or no valid excuse, and Dinwiddie's action 
in thus playing fast and loose with Washington's rep- 
utation was as galling to the young Colonel as it was 
heedless of his country's honor and the laws of war. 

Washington's first visit to the Ohio had proven 
French occupation of that great valley. This, his 
second mission, had proven their power. With this 
campaign began his military career. ' 'Although as 
yet a youth," writes Sparks, ''with small experience, 
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unskilled in war, and relying on hit own reeoorces, he 
had behaved with the prudence, addrees, courage, and 
flrmnees of a reteran commander. Rigid in disci- 
pline, but sharing the hardships and solicitous for the 
welfare of his soldiers, he had secured their obedience 
and won their esteem amidst privations, sufferings and 
perils that have seldom been surpassed." 
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m. 

FORT NECESSITY AND ITS HERO. 

On a plateau surrounded by low ground at the west- 
ern extremity of classic Great Meadows, Fort Necessity 
was built, and there may be seen today the remains of 
its palisades. 

The site was not chosen because of its strategic lo- 
cation but because, late in that May day, a century 
and a half ago, a little army hurrying forward to find 
any spot where it could defend itself, selected it be- 
cause of the supply of water afforded by the brooks. 

From the hill to the east the young Commander no 
doubt looked with anxious eyes upon this well watered 
meadow, and perhaps he decided quickly to make his 
resistance here. As he neared the spot his hopes rose, 
for he found that the plateau was surrounded by wet 
ground and able to be approached only from the south- 
ern side. Moreover the plateau contained ' 'natural 
fortifications," as Washington termed them, possibly 
gullies torn through it sometime when the brooks were 
out of banks. 

Here Washington quickly ensconced his men. From 
their trenches, as they looked westward for the French, 
lay the western extremity of Great Meadows covered 
with bushes and rank grasses. To their right — the 
north — the meadow marsh stretched more than a hun- 
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dred yards to the gently ascending wooded hillside. 
Behind them lay the eastern sweep of meadows, and 
to their left, seventy yards distant, the wooded hill- 
side to the south. The high ground on which they lay 
contained about forty square rods, and was bounded 
on the north by Great Meadows brook and on the 
east by a brooklet which descended from the valley be- 
tween the southern hills. 

When, in the days following, Fort Necessity was 
raised, the palisades, it is said, were made by erecting 
logs on one end, side by side, and throwing dirt against 
them from both sides. As there were no trees in the 
meadow, the logs were brought from the southern hill- 
side over the narrow neck of solid ground to their 
place. On the north the palisade was made to touch 
the waters of the brook. Without its embankments 
on the south and west sides, two trenches were dug 
parallel with the embankments, to serve as rifle-pits. 
Bastion gateways, three in number, were made in the 
western palisade. 

The first recorded survey of Fort Necessity was made 
by Mr. Freeman Lewis, senior author, with Mr. James 
Veech, of *The Monongahela of Old," in 1816. This 
survey was first reproduced in Lowdermilks' **History 
of Cumberland" ; it is described by Mr. Veech in "The 
Monongahela of Old," and has been reproduced, as 
authoritative, by the authors of * 'Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania" published in 1895 by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The embankments are described thus by 
Mr. Veech on the basis of his collaborator's survey: 
**It (Fort Necessity) was in the form of an obtuse- 
angled triangle of 105 degrees, having its base or hy- 
pothenuse upon the run. The line of the base was 
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aboat midway, Beoted or broken, and about two perohes 
of it thrown across the run, connecting with the base 
by lines of the triangle. One line of the angle was six, 
the other seven perches ; the base line eleven perohes 
long, including the section thrown across the run. 
The lines embraced in all about fifty square perches of 
land on (or?) nearly one third of an acre." 

This amusing statement has been seriously quoted 
by the authorities mentioned, and a map is made ac- 
cording to it and published in the ' 'Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania" without a word as to its inconsisten- 
cies 1 How could a triangle, the sides of which meas- 
ure six, seven and eleven rods, contain fifty square rods 
or one third of an acre? It could not contain half that 
amount. 

The present writer went to Fort Necessity armed 
with this two page map of Fort Necessity in the **Fron- 
tier Forts of Pennsylvania" which he trusted as au- 
thoritative. The present owner of the land, Mr. Lewis 
Fazenbaker objected to the map, and it was only in 
trying to prove its correctness that its inconsistencies 
were discovered. 

The mounds now standing on the ground are drawn 
on the appended chart ^'Diagrams of Fort Necessity" 
as lines C A B E. By a careful survey of them by 
Mr. Robert McCracken G. E., sides C A and A B are 
found to be the identical mounds surveyed by Mr. 
Lewis, the variation in direction being exceedingly 
■light and easily accounted for by erosion. The direc- 
tion of Mr. Lewis' sides were N 25 W and S 80 W : 
their direction by Mr. McCracken's survey are N 22 W 
and S 80.80 W. This proves beyond a shadow of a 
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doubt that the embankments surveyed in 1816 and 
1001 are identical. 

But the third mound B E runs utterly at variance 
with Mr. Lewis' figure. By him its direction was 

60i B ; its present direction is S 76 E. The question 
then arises ; Is this mound the one that Mr. Lewis sur- 
veyed? Nothing could be better evidence that it is than 
the very egregious error Mr. Lewis made concerning 
the area contained within his triangular embankment. 
He affirms that the area of Fort Necessity was fifty 
square rods. Now take the line of B E for the hy- 
pothenuse of the triangle and extend it to F where it 
would meet the projection of side A C. That tri- 
angle contains almost exactly 50 square rods or one-third of 
an acre ! The natural supposition must be that some 
one had surveyed the triangle A F B and computed its 
area correctly as about fifty square rods. The mere 
recording of this area is sufficient evidence that the 
triangle A F B had been surveyed in 1816, and this is 
sufficient proof that mound B E stood just as it stands 
today and was considered in Mr. Lewis' day as one of 
the embankments of Fort Necessity. 

Now, why did Mr. Lewis ignore the embankment 
B E and the triangle A F B which contained these fifty 
square rods he gave as the area of Fort Necessity? 
For the very obvious reason that that triangle crossed 
the brook and ran far into the marsh beyond. By every 
account the palisades of Fort Necessity were made to 
extend on the north to touch the brook, therefore it 
would be quite ridiculous to suppose the palisades 
crossed the brook again on the east. Mr. Lewis, pre- 
possessed with the idea that the embankments must 
have been triangular in shape, drew the line B C as 
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the base of his triangle, bisecting it at M and N, and 
making the loop MSN touch the brook. This design 
(triangle ABC) of Fort Necessity is improbable for 
the following reasons : 

1. It has not one half the area Mr. Lewis gives it. 

2. It would not include much more than one-half 
of the high ground of the plateau, which was none too 
large for a fort. 

8. There is no semblance of a mound B C nor any 
shred of testimony nor any legend of its existence. 

4. The mound B E is entirely ignored though there 
is the best of evidence that it stood in Mr. Lewis' day 
where it stands today and was considered an embank- 
ment of Fort Necessity. Mr. Lewis gives exactly the 
area of a triangle with it as a part of the base line. 

5. Loop MSN would not come near the course of 
the brook without extending it far beyond Mr. Lewis' 
estimate of the length of its sides. 

6. Its area is only about 5200 square feet which 
would make Fort Necessity unconscionably small in 
face of the fact that more high ground was available. 

In 1759 Colonel Burd visited the site of Fort Neces- 
sity. This was only five years after it was built. He 
described its remains as circular in shape. If it was 
originally a triangle it is improbable that it could have 
appeared round five years later. If, however, it was 
originally an irregular square it is not improbable that 
the rains and frosts of five winters, combined with the 
demolition of the Fort by the French, would have giv- 
en the mounds a circular appearance. Was Fort Ne- 
cessity, then, built in the form of an irregular square? 
There is the best of evidence that it was. 

In 1880 — ^fourteen years after Mr. Lewis' * 'survey," 
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—•Mr. Jaied Sparks, a oaroful historian and author of 
the standard work on Washington, visited Fort 
Necessity. According to him its remains occupied 
"an irregular square, the dimensions of which were 
about one hundred feet on each side." Mr. Sparks 
drew a map of the embankments which is incorporat- 
ed in his ''Writings of Washington." This drawing 
has not been reproduced in any later work, the authors 
of both "History of Cumberland" and "Frontier 
Forts of Pennsylvania' ' preferring to reproduce Mr. 
Lewis' inconsistent survey and speculation rather than 
the drawing of what Mr. Sparks, himself, saw. 

It is plain that Mr. Sparks found the embankment 
B B running in the direction it does today and not at 
all in direction of the line B C as Mr. Lewis drew it. 
By giving the approximate length of the sides as one 
hundred feet, Mr. Sparks gives about the exact length 
of the line B E in whatever direction it is extended to 
the brook. The fact that such an exact scholar as Mr. 
Sparks does not mention a sign or tradition of an em- 
bankment at B C, only fourteen years after Mr. Lewis 
"surveyed" it, is evidence that it never existed which 
cannot come far from convicting the latter of a positive 
intention to speculate. 

Mr. Sparks gives us four sides for Fort Necessity. 
Three of these have been described as C A, A B and the 
broken line BED. Is there any evidence of the 
fourth sidp such as indicated by the line CD? There 
is. 

When Mr. Fazenbaker first questioned the accuracy 
of the map of Fort Necessityln "Frontier Forts of Penn- 
sylvania," he believed the fort was a four sided con- 
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Remains of the Southern einbanltinent of Fort Necessity. 
The low ground covered with raiilt grass, on the right, marks 
the rifle-pit. In the distance is the Eastern sweep of Great 
Meadows. 



Btraction and pointed to a small mound, indicated at 
0, as the remains of the fourth embankment. The 
mound would not be noticed in a hasty view of the 
field but, on examination proves to be an artificial, 
not a natural, mound. It is in lower ground and 
nearer the old course of the brook than the remains of 
Fort Necessity. A mound here would suffer most 
when the brook was out of banks, which would account 
for its disappearance. 

Excavations in the other mounds had been unsuc- 
cessful ; nothing had been discovered of the palisades, 
though every mound gave certain proof of having been 
artificially made. But excavations at mound gave a 
different result. At about four and one-half feet below 
the surface of the ground, at the water line, a consider* 
able amount of bark was found, fresh and red as new 
bark. It was water-soaked and the strings lay paral- 
lel with the mound above and were not found at a 
greater distance than two feet from its center. It was 
the rough bark of a tree's trunk — not the skin bark 
such as grows on roots. Large flakes, the size of a 
man's hand, could be removed from it. At a distance 
of ten feet away a second trench was sunk, in line with 
the mound but quite beyond its northwestern extrem- 
ity. Bark was found here entirely similar in color, 
position, and condition. There is little doubt that 
the bark came from the logs of the palisades of Fork 
Necessity, though nothing is to be gained by exaggera- 
ting the possibility. Bark, here in the low ground, 
would last indefinitely, and water was reached under 
this mound sooner than at any other point. No wood 
was found. It is probable that the French threw down 
the palisades, but bark would naturally have been left 
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in the groond. If wood had been left it would not 
Withstand decaj so long as bark. Competent judges 
deolare the bark to be that of oak. An authority of 
great reputation, expresses the opinion that the bark 
found was probably from the logs of the palisades erec- 
ted in 17M. 

If anything is needed to prove that this slight mound 
O was an embankment of Fort Nacessity, it is to be 
found in the result of Mr. McCracken's survey. The 
mound lies in exact line with the eastern extremity of 
embankment C A, the point C, being located seven 
rods from the obtuse angle A, in line with the mound 
C A, which is broken by Mr. Fazenbaker's lane. Also, 
the distance from C to D (in line with the mound 0) 
measures ninety-nine feet and four inches, — almost 
exactly Mr. Sparks' estimate of one hundred feet. 
Thus Fort Necessity was in the shape of the figure repre- 
sented by lines K C, C A, A B, and B E, and the pro- 
jection of the palisades to the brook is represented by 
E D K, E H K, or L W K, (line B E being prolonged 
to L.) Mr. Sparks' drawing of the fort is thus proven 
approximately correct, although Mr. Veech boldly 
asserts that it is ^ inaccurate," (the quotation being 
copied in the "Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania") and 
despite the fact that two volumes treating of the fort, 
"History of Cumberland," and "Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania," refuse to give Mr. Sparks' map a place 
in their pages. It is of little practical moment what 
the form of the fort may have been, but it is all out of 
order that a palpably false description should be given 
by those who should be authorities, in preference to 
Mr. Sparks' description which is easily proven to be 
approximately correct. 
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Lewis' plan of Fort Necessity : A, B, N, S, M, C. Enlarged 
triangle (containing "3^ of an acre") : A, B, F. Sparks plan: 
A, B, L, W, K, C. Remains of Eastern embankment: O. 
Variation of Lewis' triangle (given in *'Fort Cumberland"): 
A, B, N, R, P, M, C. Actual shape of Fort Necessity accord- 
ing to last survey : K, C, A. B, E ; the projection to the water 
may have been E, D, K, or E, H, K, or L, W, K. This detail 
is immaterial. The irregular square A, B. K, C, gives the 
general outline of the fortifications, CA, (save where the lane 
crosses it) AB, BE and O being still visible in 1901. 



Relics from Fort Necessity are rare and valuable, 
lor the reason that no other action save the one Battle 
cf Fort Necessity ever took place here. The barrel of 
an old flint-lock mnsket, a few grape shot, a ballet 
mould and ladle, leaden and iron musket balls, com- 
prise the few silent memorials of the first battle in 
which Saxon blood was shed west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The swivels, it is said, were taken to Ken- 
tucky to do brave duty there in redeeming the "dark 
and bloody ground" to civilization. 

But, after all — ^and more precious than all — our 
study of this historic spot in the AUeghenies and the 
memorials left near it becomes, soon, a study of its 
hero, that young Virginian Colonel. Even the battles 
fought hereabouts seem to have been of little real con- 
sequence, for New France fell, never to rise, with the 
capture of Quebec — **amid the proudest monuments of 
its own glory and on the very spot of its origin 1" 

And it is not of little consequence that there was here 
a brave training school for the future heroes of the Rev- 
olution. For in what did Colonel Washington need 
training more than in the art of manoeuvering a hand- 
ful of ill-equipped, discouraged men? What lesson 
did that youth need more than the lesson that Right 
becomes Might in God's own good time? And here in 
these Allegheny glades we catch the most precious pic- 
tures of the lithe, keen-eyed, sober lad, who, taking his 
lessons of truth and uprightness from his widowed 
mother's knee, his strength hardened by the power of 
the mountain rivers, his heart, now thrilled by the 
songs of the mountain birds, now tempered by a St. 
Piere's hauteur, a Braddock's blind insolence, or the 
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prejndioed OTei^ruUngs of a Forbes, became the hero 
of Valley Forge and Yorktown, the immeasurable su- 
perior of Piere, Braddock, Forbes, Eaunitz or New- 
castle. 

For consider the record of that older Washington of 
1776 beneath the Cambridge elm. He had capitu- 
lated at Fort Necessity, with the first army he ever 
coipmanded, after the first battle he ev^er fought I He 
had marched with Braddock's ill-starred army, in 
which he had no official position whatever until de- 
feat and rout threw upon his shoulders a large share 
of the responsibility of saying the army from com- 
plete annihilation. He had marched with Forbes, 
only to write his Governor begging to be allowed to 
go to England to tell the King the sad story of the 
campaign^-of ''how grossly his glory and interest and 
the public money,, have been prostituted." For the 
past sixteen years he had led a quiet life on his farms. 

Why, now, in 1776, should he have had the unstinted 
confidence of all men, in the hour of his country's 
great crisis? Why should his journey from Mt. Ver- 
non to Cambridge have been a triumphal march? Pro- 
fessor McMaster asserts that the General and the 
President are known to us, ''but George Washington is 
an unknown." How untrue this was in 17761 How 
the nation believed it knew the man I How much of 
reputation he had gained while those by his side lost 
all of theirs 1 What a hero — of many defeats 1 What 
a man to fight England to a standstill, after many a 
wary, difficult retreat and dearly fought battle-field t 
Aye— but he had been to school with Gates and Mercer, 
Lewis and Stephen and Gladewin, on that swath of a 
road in the Alleghenios which led to Fort Necessity, 
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Half h century ago multitudes were pointed to the 
man Washington in the superb oratory of Edward 
Everett. But how, if not by quoting that memora- 
ble extract from the letter of the youthful surveyor j who 
boasted of earning an honest dubloon a day? Thus, 
the orator declared, he presented to his audience ''not 
an ideal hero, wrapped in cloudy generalities and a 
mist of vague panegyric, but the real, identical man." 
And, again, did he not quote that pathetic letter from 
the youth Washington to Governor Dinwiddle from the 
bleeding Virginia border, after Braddock's defeat, that 
his hearers might **see it all — see the whole man."? 
Was Edward Everett mistaken, are these letters not 
extant today, or are they unread? Surely the latter 
supposition must be the true one if the man Wash- 
ington is being forgotten. 

" A candid review of the more popular school histor- 
ies will bring out the fact that the man Washington 
is almost forgotten, in so far as the General and states- 
man do not portray him. In one of the best known 
school histories there seems to be but one line, of five 
words, which describes the character of Washington. 
Gould we not forego, for once, what the Indian chief- 
tain said of his bearing a charmed life at Braddock's 
defeat, to make room for one little reason why Wash- 
ington was "completer in nature" and of **a nobler 
human type" than any and all of the heroes of ro- 
mance? 

Mr. Otis Kendall Stuart has written a most interest- 
ing a''count of '*The Popular Opinion of Washington" 
as ascertained by inquiry among persons of all ages, 
occupations and conditions. He found that Washing- 
ington washeld tobea**broad," * 'brave," '^thinking," 
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'^prftotioftl^" man; an amtcKvati so far aa the digmty 
of hia position demanded, but willing to ^'ivoxk with 
his hands" and with a credit that was ''A II"' Also, 
' Vhmi he did a thing, he did it," and^ if to the/qnes» 
tion, ''Was he a great general and statesman ff' there 
was some hesitation, to the question, ''Was ha a. great 
man?" the answer was an unhesitating, "¥es." 

One may hold that such opinions, as these have besB 
gained from our sohool histories, but II tiiink ^ey; ace 
not so muoh from the histories, as fcom.the^populac 
legends of Washington, which, true, and false^. will 
never be forgotten by the common peo^e, until they? 
oease to represent,-— not the patient, bravo and ^rany 
general, or the calm, far-seeing statesman, but.the- 
man — "simple, stainless, and robust character," aft 
President Eliot has so beautifully described it^ "whioh 
served with dazzling suopy a the precious cause of hu- 
man progress through liberty, and so stands^ like, tha 
sunlit peak of Matterhorn, unmatched in all tha^woiM." 

The real essence of that "simple, stainless, and XQ^ 
bust character" is nowhere so clearly seen as in these 
Allegheny vales where Colonel Washingtou.first toucbedr 
bands with fortune. Here truly, we may stilL "sea ih 
all — see the whole man." 

THB BND. 
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THE last ten years have witnessed a great 
national awakening in Ireland and the birth 
of ideas and ideals which have had a profound effect 
upon Irish politics, literature, and national life. 
It has been said with truth: "The prospect off 
such a new Ireland rising up out of the foundations 
of the old with love and not hate as its inspiration 
has already sent a great thrill through the landl 
It is a new and unlooked-for situation, full with 
fate, not only for Ireland, but for the world." The 
organizations that have most largely contributed 
towards this change are the Irish Literary Society 
of London; the National Literary Society of Dub- 
lin; the Irish Literary Theatre; the Feis Ceoil 
Committee in Dublin, at whose annual concerts of 
Irish music singers and pipers from all parts of Ire- 
land comp&te; the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society under the leadership of Sir Horace Plunkfett, 
well described as "a great patriot, a great social 
reformer, and great lover and benefactor of his 
people"; and the Gaelic League which, under the 
presidency of Dr. Douglas Hyde, has worked with 
unexampled success for the revival of the Irish 
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language and created a ** movement which has 
caught in men and women of all classes, creeds, 
and politics with the common motive of love for 
the country, pride in her past, hope for her future." 
Among the foremost in these movements, and 
the chief standard-bearer of the intellectual and 
literary revival, is the distinguished Irish poet, 
dramatist, and orator, Mr. William Butler Yeats. 
No one is better qualified to give an account of the 
great intellectual awakening in Ireland than Mr. 
Yeats. While his chief reputation rests on his 
poetry, essays, and dramas, no one has a deeper 
knowledge of the influences and energies, spiritual, 
intellectual, artistic, social, and economic,. at work 
in Ireland to-day. Those who have had the pleas- 
ure of hearing him pronounce him to be a most 
gifted orator, and not a mere reader of essays or 
of selections from his works. 

He was one of the chief organizers and the head 
of the Irish Literary Theatre, established some 
years ago, which undertook to do for Irish drama 
what Antoine, with the Th^dtre Libre, did for the 
French drama; and he is President of its successor 
organization, the Irish National Theatre Society. 
It is the aim of the Irish National Theatre Society 
to free the stage from conmiercialism, to create a 
home for the drama of art, to give some expression 
to the genius of the Irish race, and to make poetic 
plays living dramatic forms again. 



6 K Ch t ^^ ^^' ^^^^ ^^ ^ lecturer on poetry the 

ton in the well-known English critic y Mr. G. K, 

IMyNewt Chesterton {''Daily News,'' i6th May, 

igoj), writes: 

**I have within the last two or three days twice 
had the pleasure of hearing Mr. W. B. Yeats give 
some of his admirable expositions of the right 
vocal treatment of poetry and of the primary 
nature of the poet, once at the recitals which Miss 
Florence Farr has been giving at Clifford's Inn, 
And once at the Westminster Lectures. No one 
assuredly has done so much for the right apprecia- 
tion of primitive literature in the modem intellec- 
tual world as Mr. Yeats. In his view, as is well 
known, verse should neither be sung nor said; it 
should be intoned, as it were, to a simple notation, 
whereby every word is pronounced so as to reach 
the ear like a conversational utterance, but also 
to reach a certain tone, like a definite note in a 
song. This, he maintains, is the original art of the 
minstrels and the troubadours, the original art in 
which all love, religion, and history were once em- 
braced. It is clear, of course, that the very use of 
the words *sing' and *song' and *lyre,' as con- 
nected with poetry, still refers back to this age 
before pen and ink; it is as absurd to talk of the 
modem Poet Laureate singing his poems as to talk 
of him playing them on the trombone. . . 



It is Mr. Yeats's theory that the remedy — at least 
the only feasible remedy at present, for this reign 
of vulgarity and cynical inattention which now, as 
he said in a fine phrase, 'has made all the arts 
outlawed ' — is to draw yet closer the circle of cul- 
ture, and to go on performing as specialties the 
things which were once universal habits of men, 
singing, telling stories, and celebrating festivals." 

Tb^MMneht ier ^^ tnusicdl critic of the ** Manchester 

Guu^iui Guardian'' (May ip, igoj), writes: 

**It we are ever to find a way back to a true 
harmony between music and poetry it will almost 
certainly be by some such way as Mr. Yeats's — 
that is to say, by consulting the poet, who has 
hitherto not been allowed to exercise the slightest 
influence over the musician, except in the very rare 
cases where poet and musician have been identical, 
as with Wagner and Cornelius. Such cases are too 
exceptional to be of much interest for Mr. Yeats, 
who desires to alter the entire attitude of the pub- 
lic towards poetry, and make them regard it 
as essentially something to be heard rather than 
something to be read in silence. For such a pur- 
pose nothing depending on the extremely elaborate 
and difficult technique of modem music will serve, 
and it is, therefore, possible that Mr. Yeats may 
be on the track of an important discovery." 



The Loadon Of the aims and work of the Irish Na- 

TimcB tional Theatre Society ^ of which Mr. Yeats 

is President, Mr. A. B. Walkley, dramatic critic of 

** The Times'' {Times Literary Supplement, May 8, 

iQOj), writes: 

** A little band of Irishmen and women, strangers 
to London and to Londoners, gave some of us, who 
for our sins are constant frequenters of the regular 
playhouses, a few moments of calm delight quite 
outside the range of anything which those houses 
have to offer. They were members of the Irish 
National Theatre Society, which consists, we un- 
derstand, of amateurs, all engaged in daily work, 
who devote only their leisure time to the stage. 
This was the case, it will be remembered, with the 
enthusiasts who helped Antoine to found his 
Th^dtre Libre; but there is this difference, that, 
while the French enterprise was an artistic adven- 
ture and nothing else, the Irish Theatre is that and 
something more. It is part of a national move- 
ment, it is designed to express the spirit of the 
race, the * virtue* of it, in the medium of active 
drama. That is an excellent design. If the pe- 
culiarities of Irish thought and feeling can be 
brought home to us through drama, we shall all be 
the better for the knowledge ; and the art of drama, 
too, cannot but gain by a change of air, a new out- 
look, a fresh current of ideas." 



Mr WiUiflm ^^ ^^' ^^^ ^ P^^ *^ ^ hardly neces- 

Slimp sary to write at length. The English critic, 

Mr, William Sharp {'*LyraCeltica'' xliv., 

i8g6), has written of his poetry: 

**If it be advisable to select one poet, still *with 
a future,' as pre-eminently representative of the 
Celtic genius of to-day, I think there can be little 
doubt that W. B. Yeats*s name is that which 
would occur first to most lovers of contemporary 
poetry. He has grace of touch and distinction of 
form beyond any of the younger poets of Great 
Britain, and there is throughout his work a haunt- 
ing beauty and a haunting sense of beauty, every- 
where perceived with joy and longing, that make 
its appeal irresistible for those who feel it at all. He 
is equally happy whether he deals with antique or 
with contemporary themes, and in almost every 
poem he has written there is that exquisite remote- 
ness, that dream-like music, and that transporting 
charm which Matthew Arnold held to be one of 
the primary tests of poetry, and, in particular of 
Celtic poetry." 

Th A ade ^^ ^^*^ ^^ ^^' Yeats's late dramas 

^ ^ '^y {''Where There is Nothing''), the ''Acad- 
emy'' says: 

**Mr. Yeats ranks himself among the reformers, 
and his methods are the methods of Ibsen, yet 
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with a difference. | Ibsen is strong, is cruel, is ob- 
dtirate; in the redemption toward which he would 
lead us he never falters. His disciples follow him 
along the road of rebellion towards justice by 
means of what is commonly called injustice, or 
towards truth and freedom even in the teeth of 
crime. Mr. Yeats points along the same road of 
rebellion, but it is music by which he would lead 
us, music that he bids us listen for at the far goal. 
The voice of the poet is the voice which speaks to 
us by the way. Law? Order? They must in- 
deed be overthrown, for there is an order which 
is greater, the order of love. Duty ? But there is 
beauty. Sobriety? What is that when there is 
the hot fire of imagination rioting in a man*s head? 
Wisdom? But there is the irresponsibility of folly 
first. The Earth? But there are the stars. The 
world? But there is God. . . . 

**Mr. Yeats is a poet first and last, a true poet.^-''^^ 
He may raise politics to a point to which they are 
seldom raised, and politicians may do well to hear 
with their ears and understand with their hearts 
and heads : he may inculcate in the children of the 
Celts a faith in the old gods of Ireland: he may 
follow magic down its most occult and devious 
paths: he may teach men to eschew war and 
crime, and to love dancing and laughter, but he 
will do it all, not with the weapons of a reformer, 
but with the wand of a poet — not as a practical 



leader of men, but, as he himself says, as a revealer 
of 'the things that never can be accomplished in 
time,' by the music that lives in men's hearts, 
which concerns itself little with good governments 
or bad, but which is eternally alive in the joy of" 
their souls, alive and new and fresh, though the 
world may grow old." — The Academy, December 
13, 1902. 

Robert Lotiii Robert Louis Stevenson, shortly before 

SteveiiBon ^^ death, wrote to Mr. Yeats, as follows: 

" Vailima, Samoa, April 14, 1894. 

**Dbar Sir, — Long since, when I was a boy, I 
remember the emotions with which I repeated 
Swinburne's poems and ballads. Some ten years 
ago a similar spell was cast upon me by Meredith's 
Love in the Valley: the stanzas beginning * When 
her Mother tends her' haunted me and made me 
drunk like wine; and I remember waking with 
them the echoes of the hills about Hy^res. It may 
interest you to know that I have a third time 
fallen in slavery: this is to your poem called The 
Lake Isle of Innisfrae. It is so quaint and airy, 
simple, artful, and eloquent to the heart — ^but I 
seek words in vain. Enough that * always night 
and day I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 
on the shore,' and am,' • Yours gratefully, 

"Robert Louis Stevenson." 
{Letters of Stevenson, vol. ii., 324.) 
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TbeOuMierly ««Mr. Yeats — who, if he cannot be 

reWew placed, as Mr. RoUeston in the * Treasury 

of Irish Poetry' would place him, 'first among 
living writers in the English language,* is at least 
among the first of living poets — draws his inspira- 
tion wholly from the past, whether from the store 
of Celtic myth recorded in Celtic writings or from 
the wonderful medley of folk-story and fairy- 
lore still current among the people. He has gone 
to the heroic cycle in the Wanderings of Oisin, the 
long poem which gave a name to his first public 
i volume; he returned to it the other day in the 

prose tragedy of Dairmuid and Crania. ... In 
two other of his longer works, Mr. Yeats has turned 
rather to the vague popular tradition of strange 
creatures of earth and air. The Land of Heart's 
Desire puts into a dramatic idyll of rare beauty 
the story so common in Irish folk-lore, of a human 
bride stolen by the fairies. In The Countess Cath- 
leen the powers of human goodness, working under 
the will of God, are ranged against the greater and 
i the lesser spirits of evil. Lastly, in his dramatic 

[ fantasy, The Shadowy Waters, which, to our mind, 

contains his best and most characteristic work, 
Mr. Yeats has invented for himself a story intel- 
ligible only to those who know a little, 'or more 
than a little, of the Celtic mythology, as Mr. Swin- 
burne's Atalanta in Calydon presupposes in its 
readers a familiarity with Greek fable and poetry." 
— The Quarterly Review, April, 1902. 
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''The Atkemeum'* has lately (June 27, 
X^nmum ^9<^3) ^imtten of Mr, Yeats's work as 

follows: 

**Mr. Yeats, though his best verse has an air of 
singular spontaneity, and is, indeed, finished to 
that point where art at last attains nature, is by 
no means a merely instinctive writer. Much has 
*come to him in his sleep,' but nothing has been 
set down without the very conscious co-operation 
of an exacting mind. . . . 

**One of the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. 
Yeats's attitude, his religious attitude towards lit- 
erature, is that he never treats a work of art in 
the distinctively literary way, but as the speech 
and embodiment of forces that are and have been 
spiritually at work in the world. In this he is in 
that great tradition, not only with Blake, whose 
wisdom has often to be filtered clear of prejudices 
that are perhaps no more than names used upside 
down, but also with Coleridge, whom he has ap- 
parently read but little, and with Rossetti, who 
said many essential things about poetry, as if by 
accident, and hardly anything that was not essen- 
xiax. • . • » 

**Mr. Yeats preaches the virtue of excess, the 
sovereignty of the artist, the angelic dispensation 
of the moods, the poverty of reason, the illusion of 
progress, and the need that some one should once 
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and again *cry out that what we call romance, 
poetry, intellectual beauty, is the only signal that 
the supreme Enchanter, or some one in His coun- 
cils, is speaking of what has been, and shall be 
again, in the consummation of time/" 

Mr Richard ^^^ English critic^ Mr. Richard Ashe 

Ashe King, in King, in an article on the work of Mr, 

The Bookman, Yeats, in ''The Bookman'* {September, 

London J^P7), writes as follows: 

** Modem Ireland has produced nothing so ex- 
quisitely Celtic, intense and lovely as Mr. Yeats*s 
poetry, or so inherently Irish. It has no need to 
protest itself Irish by an obtrusive patriotism, by 
the wearing of the green upon its sleeve, since its 
very soul is Irish. It is not a spray of plucked 
shamrock, but the shamrock itself live and 
dewy, growing naturally (without, so to say, the 
self-consciousness of being an emblem) on its 
native sod. Mr. Yeats has brooded upon Ireland, 
upon her legends, her songs, her peasantry, her 
scenery, till like the brooding sibyl, he is inspired 
and the soul of his country sighs through his 
verse. . . . 

**I have dwelt upon these notes in Mr. Yeats's 
work not merely because they are distinctively 
Irish, but also because they are distinctive notes of 
pure poetry. It is to his advantage — and to ours 
— ^that he does not belong to a school which holds 
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'poetry to be a criticism of life,' nor to a sect which 
demands that it should be a teacher of morals, nor 
to a race which is subject to the iron despotism of 
fact. ... It is, again, to Mr. Yeats's advan- 
tage — and to ours — ^that while he has derived his 
art from the culture of great cities, he has derived 
his inspiration in lonely places, among a primitive 
peasantry, and from legends which, though still 
green, have their roots deep down in a haunted 
past and in the hearts of a visionary race." 

J-. p. Of Mr. Yeats*s later work, Miss Fiona 

MacLeod in MacLeod has recently written: 

North Aaerkan ''It is hardly a decade since the rise 
Perkw of the new * Gaelic' or Anglo-Celtic 

'school' in literature was looked at as the idle 
dream of an enthusiast here, a visionary there. As 
for a Celtic Drama — a Drama that wotdd have 
nothing in common with the accepted Irish melo- 
drama so popular in England, but would have 
everything in common with the dreams of Irish 
poets and the tragic history of Ireland; a Drama 
that would not set itself to please through a facile 
laughter and an easy pathos, but through the 
magic of legendary associations working within a 
passionate nationalism of mind and spirit — ^for a 
Celtic Drama such as this there was not even de- 
rision. The idea was too remote. 

" To ignore now the Anglo-Celtic * school ' — I pre- 

i 
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fer to say the Anglo-Celtic group — ^would be too 
parochial even for a London critic trained in the 
narrowest of academical and literary conventions. 
One may ignore this or that writer: all cannot be 
ignored, for they are now many, and some have 
that distinction which rebukes the sullen. One 
may deprecate the * movement,* may decry it, may 
more insolently patronize it — as some French 
critics patronize Aubanel, Mistral, and the Pro- 
vencal school, or as they patronize the poets and 
romancists of the Breton people: but one can no 
longer say it is not present, or is not to be reck- 
oned with. . . . 

**At present, however, there is, of the Irish 
group, one writer who stands apart. Whether one 
care for or dispute *the Celtic movement,' none 
denies that Mr. Yeats is of the very few writers of 
the yotmger generation who can persuade us to the 
use of that sadly abused word, * genius.' As essay- 
ist, romancist, dramatist, but, above all, as poet, 
he has a unique place. 

**The color of his style is the color of his thought, 
and the color of his thought is the color of a genius 
larger than his own, the genius of his race. . . . 

** In a small book of verse, The Wind Among the 
Reeds y recently given us by Mr. W. B. Yeats, I 
think a note is touched which is significant. It is 
the beginning of a new music, and of a new motive. 
It is not often, I imagine, that titles are so apt as 
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that designed for this little bcx)k. These fewer 

than twoscore poems, most of them within the 

boundary of a page, are small and slight as reeds; 

and the wind which moves in them a delicate 

music is as invisible, as mysterious, as elemental, 

as that 'strong creature, without flesh, without 

bone, that neither sees nor is seen,* of which, long 

ago, Taliesin sang. To tmderstand this intimate 

music, certainly to feel that music translate itself 

into the rhythm of dream, one must go to this 

book as to a solitary place where reeds rise in the 

moonshine. To know intimately the mystery of 

these solitudes, it must be that the wind is the only 

traveller, and sunlight and shadow, the stars and 

darkness and the wandering plover, are the sole 

visitants. ... 

** Since I have re-read The Shadowy Waters I 

believe that Mr. Yeats may give us a wonderful 

compromise that shall be almost a new art, a new 

art perhaps. He may find the way where the 

dreaming spirit and the shaping mind are not 

two companions, but one traveller: he may stoop 

by a well we have not seen and hear the forgotten 

voice of Connla, and out of old wisdom fashion 

newly a new nature. In words already quoted : 

' dramas of the mind there are, 
Best seen against imagined tapestries/ 

and it may well be that, in a day of outworn con- 
ventions, many of us may turn completely from 
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the scenic illusions of the stage carpenter and the 
palpable illusions of the playwright to the ever- 
new illusions of the dreaming mind, woven in a 
new, ingenious dramatic reality against 'imagined 
tapestries,' against revealing shadows and tragic 

"*! '.'1 

gloor^ and radiances as real, and as near, as the 
crude symbols of painted boards and stereotyped 
phrase in which we still have a receding pleasure.*' 
— North American Review, t)ctober, 1902. 

Tb€ Speaker " ^'^ Speaker'' {May 30, 1903), de- 

scribes Mr. Y eats' s work as follows: 

** Beauty dwells in the gentle unfolding of a 
phrase as well as in the sweet singing of a lyric, 
and the genius of Mr. Yeats can show us her shin- 
ing haunt through the clear window of his prose 
as well as through the glowing portal of his verse. 
He alone of our finer poets has the rare faculty of 
prose — of prose, that is, which never sinks into 
those dogging pitfalls of baldness or sing-song. 
His prose has a delicate rhythm running through 
it, but it is never marred with that quality of sing- 
ing so common in a poet's prose. As literature 
it is precise and distinctive as the prose of Pater, 
but though cultured and scholarly, it never suffers 
from those Patristic feelings of remoteness and 
aloofness. It is more closely akin to the prose of 
beautiful conversation, and obtains lovely effect by 
the mere simplicity of its assertion rather than by 
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any strenuousness of its rhetoric. Like a perfect 
craftsman in stone, Mr. Yeats wins his point, and 
creates, or makes visible, his beauty, by a subtle 
skill in the removal of the non-essential. Like the 
wise poet he has so lovingly expounded, he seeks 
for the firm, wiry, and bounding outline, a decisive 
and clean technique, which shall rigidly exclude all 
faults of burden or over-emphasis. . . . 
^^ **But it is when he is whispering of the immor- 
^ tal things that this writer comes most nearly home 
to us. His words and phrases have in them the 
subtleties and potencies of magical spells. Certain 
arrangements, certain beautiful modulations and 
weavings of words, become with him something 
more, something of the nature of the wizard's mir- 
ror, where the spell casts the picture against a 
glimmering as of tmearthly flame. With no other 
author does the image, when outlined in its mi- 
nutely appropriate words, glow like the carven 
jewel, or like a white rose that has been nodding 
(though on a hidden spray) over the path of life 
from the green hedges of eternity. There is a 
glamour upon these pages and in these words. They 
are a drawing of the fleshly curtain, and a showing 
up, under a glow of light, those hidden things of 
the spirit, and that covered beauty, which need 

' But a little waving of the hands, a little murmuring of 
the lips,* 

to become apparent to mankind." 
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nr |v| - ''In this volume [Mr. Yeats's Ideas of 

Good and Eml\y the 'subtlest of contem- 
porary poets/ as Fiona MacLeod has called him, 
puts off for a while his pontifical robes and comes 
out into the streets to reason concerning the 
nature of his art. . . . Every line and page of 
the book is part of that attempt to understand the 
technique and the metaphysic of poetry which has 
been the sole business of Mr. Yeats's life. For 
never had Apollo a more conscientious and single- 
minded craftsman. Coming and going, waking, 
and, above all, dreaming on the Galway plains or 
the London pavements, he is busy always with one 
thing; and that is to maintain the dignity of im- 
agination in a world that has all but forgotten 
how to imagine.** — New Ireland, July, 1903, 

-w ^ - Of Mr, Yeats y as the leader of the Irish 

and Literature literary revival, the *' Academy and Litera- 
ture'* writes: 

'*The English writer who 'returns to nature' 
nowadays goes back to the soil, to the 'good, gigan- 
tic smile of the brown old earth.' But the return 
of these Celtic writers is to a spiritualized nature. 
Wordsworth, of course, did that long ago. But 
for these Celts Nature is spiritual in a more direct, 
a more overt way. She not merely hints remote 
and mysterious influences; she is transfigured be- 
fore their eyes, her 'limbs are burning through the 
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veil which seems to hide them.' They have, in- 
deed, more kinship with Shelley than with any 
other English poet. 

"That is a strange and remarkable new develop- 
ment in Ireland, partictdarly the Ireland whose 
first literary avatar was through such poets as 
Davis and his comrades in patriotic ballads and the 
like, hopelessly 'actual' and of no lofty order in 
literature. It is the neglected Mangan who has 
triumphed after all", for assuredly the spirit of 
• Dark Rosaleen * com6s nearer to that of the present 
school than does the spirit of Davis. But the 
poetic standard-bearer of the movement is cer- 
tainly Mr. W. B. Yeats. Fiona MacLeod is not 
wrong when she says, in the North American Re- 
view, that even the contemners of the Anglo-Celtic 
school allow his position in literature. Her article 
is specially given to his later work, in which she 
recognises the 'beginning of a new music and a 
new motive.' " — Academy and Literature, October 
25* ^902. 

Th€ Soh^te ^^ well-known critic, Mr. Clement K. 

Shorter {''The Sphere,'' June 6, 1903), 
writing of Mr. Yeats's late prose work, says: 

"I do not hesitate to say, therefore, that the 
strongest and most noteworthy literary force of 
the moment in English literature among the 
younger generation of writers, may be found in 
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the work of Mr. W. B. Yeats. I seek in vain 
among the men of literary talent in England and 
Scotland for any similar influence. ... I do 
not see how any impartial reader of the little book 
before me (Ideas of Good and Evil) can doubt that 
Mr. Yeats has a mastery of our tongue that is 
second to no English writer of to-day, that here is 
a command of a singularly beautiful prose style, 
and behind the prose style an abundance of good 
ideas.** 

4 

The Atlantic " *In Dondon the first man one meets 

Monthly will put any high dream out of one*s head, 

for he will talk to one of something at once vapid 
and exciting, some one of those many subjects of 
thought that build up our social unity.' It is 
significant of Mr. Yeats's power that when we come 
upon this sentence in his recent volume of essays, 
we straightway begin to wonder what it all amounts 
to, this civil habit of life toward which we have been 
given to understand that the whole creation has 
thus far moved. It suddenly seems ridiculous that 
vapid subjects of thought should be allowed to 
excite us simply because they concern the practical 
comfort of the majority. We cannot help admit- 
ting, in mere candor, that our common interests are 
both tame and absorbing, and that we are lucky 
to escape them for the moment, now and then, by 
contact with some individual interest. 
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"Mr. Yeats himself is well able to afford us such 
an interest. He really possesses, what the world 
is always looking for among the younger generation 
of writers, individuality and distinction. There is, 
perhaps, no individuality in current literature 
which imposes itself so directly and ungrudgingly 
upon the reader. * Reader* seems hardly the word 
to use, so strong is the sense of personal contact ; 
in his later work, especially, there is a vocal quality 
which a mere writer could not compass. We find 
ourselves listening for the next sentence, not looking 
for it ; and when here and there the eloquence or the 
point of view of the speaker is beyond us, we feel, 
maybe, a little embarrassment: we are afraid he 
will notice our dtdlness or remoteness and be dis- 
concerted by it, and so we shall lose the rest of the 
music. This is only one of the evidences that Mr. 
Yeats may yet recapture an audience almost lost 
to men of letters; an audience which can only be 
attracted by some writer with the heart and fancy 
of a child and the subtle skill of an artist. To bej 
childlike and accomplished, to keep perfect balance,7 
not to be either childish or sophisticated, this id 
the great thing in lyrical writing.*' — (The Atlantid 
Monthly f October, 1903.) 
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**Mr. Yeats is one of the sacred band 
of modem writers who are not afraid — 
in spite of the f ormidSible public that demands of 
literature only an increasing supply of practical in- 
formation and smart criticism, growing every day 
harder, faster, and smarter — ^to proclaim that 
emotion and imagination, passion and inspiration 
are still and must always be the main sources of 
poetry, and that poetry is the highest form, as well 
as the hidden heart, of literature.*' — The Pilot 
(London), August 29, 1903. 

Mr. Yeats's volume of lyrics. The Wind Among 
the Reeds, was crowned by The Academy, in its 
award for the year 1899, as the best book of verse 
of the year, for promise, sincerity, and literary art. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, in the dedication of his 
book The Symbolist Movement in Literature, to Mr. 
Yeats, speaks of Mr. Yeats as being **the chief 
representative of that movement in our country,'* 
and as the creator of **beautiftil things, as beauti- 
ful, it seems to me, as anything that is being done 
in our time." 
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Works of W. B. Yeats 

Poetry 

The Wanderinge of Oisin, and Other Poems (1889). 
The Countess Kathleen, and Various Legends and 

Lyrics (1892). 
The Land of Heart* s Desire, a play (1894). 
Poems, Selected (1895). 
The Wind Among the Reeds (1899). 
Poems (1899). 

The Shadowy Waters (1900). 
Poems (1901). 
In the Seven Woods, poems chiefly of the Irish 

heroic age (1903). 

Prose 

John Sherman and Dhoya (1891). 

The Celtic Twilight (1893). 

The Secret Rose (1897). 

The Tables of the Law: the Adoration of the Magi, 

privately printed (1897). 
Cathleen-ni-Houlihan, a play (1901). 
The Celtic Twilight, new and revised edition (1901). 
Plays for an Irish Theatre, 2 vols. (1903). 

Vol. I. Where There is Nothing. 

Vol. II. Shorter Plays. 
Ideas of Good and Evil, essays (1903)1.^ 
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Works Edited by W. B. Yeats 

Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry^ edited 
with introduction (1889). 

Representative Irish Tales, 2 vols., with introduc- 
tion (1890). 

Stories from Carlton, with introduction (1891). 

The Works of William Blake, edited in conjunction 
with Mr. E. J. Ellis, 3 vols. (1893). 

Poems of William Blake, edited with introduction 

(1893). 
Irish Fairy Tales (1894). 

A Book of Irish Verse, with introduction (1895). 

A Book of Images, drawings by W. T. Horton, with 

introduction by W. B. Yeats (1895.) 
Beltaine, The Organ of the Irish Literary Theatre 

(1899-1900). 
A Book of Irish Verse, new issue, revised (1900). 
Samhain, The Organ of the Irish National Theatre 

Society, 2 vols. (1901-1902). 
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